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FOREWORD 


In  writing  a  few  sentences  by  way  of  Foreword  to  the  new 
approach  to  argumentation  made  in  this  volume,  I  can  only  re- 
peat for  the  sake  of  emphasis  what  the  authors  say  in  their 
Preface.  The  one  thing  essential  is  a  deep  personal  sense  of 
the  problem  to  be  dealt  with.  Training  for  public  debating 
often  ignores  this  fact;  the  result  is  that  mere  debating  is  con- 
fused with  argumentation  — ■  a  confusion  which  to  my  mind  is 
the  heart  of  what  the  old  Greek  philosophers  meant  by  sophistry. 
For  debate  as  it  has  come  to  be  conceived  is  associated  with 
winning  in  a  controversy.  Argumentation,  on  the  contrary,  is 
reasoning  and  the  principles  of  argumentation  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning.  Since  I  have  been  for  many  years  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  that  reflective  thinking,  whenever  it  is 
genuine,  starts  from  the  presence  of  a  problem,  and  that  its 
first  business  is  to  become  clear  as  to  what  the  problem  is  and 
why  it  is  a  problem,  I  naturally  sympathize  with  every  edu- 
cational attempt  to  enforce  this  principle. 

Argumentation  is  reasoning  but  it  is  reasoning  together;  it  is  a 
process  of  cooperative  search.  The  security  of  democratic  ideals 
depends  upon  the  intelligent  use  of  the  method  of  combined 
and  unified  honest  effort  to  come  to  consciousness  of  the  nature 
of  social  and  political  problems  and  their  causes.  I  can  think 
of  no  aim  in  teaching  the  use  of  the  English  language  that  is  as 
worthy  or  as  likely  to  arouse  effective  interest  as  that  which 
connects  the  use  of  language  with  this  social  and  democratic 
purpose.  I  welcome  this  volume  as  an  intelligent  move  in  this 
direction. 

John  Dewey 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

New  York  City 


in 


NOTE  TO   INSTRUCTORS 


This  book  has  been  prepared  as  a  guide  and  intellectual 
stimulus  for  the  student  taking  his  first  course  in  argumentation. 
Its  special  reason  for  being  is  that  it  represents  what  we  hope 
is  a  salutary  departure  from  the  traditional  treatment  of  the 
subject.  This  departure  involves  mainly  the  following:  (i)  an 
attempt  to  deal  simply  and  unacademically  with  the  logical 
factors  involved  in  argumentation;  (2)  omission  (explained 
below)  of  the  psychological  factors  of  argumentation;  (3)  the 
inclusion  of  a  number  of  argumentative  essays  dealing  mainly 
with  social  problems;  (4)  a  considerably  reduced  emphasis  on 
traditional  debate;  (5)  emphasis  on  certain  new  forms  of  public 
discussion;  (6)  emphasis  on  the  social  implications  of  speech 
and  public  discussion. 

We  have  conceived  the  legitimate,  educational  scope  of  a 
beginning  course  in  argumentation  to  be  threefold:  (1)  to 
stimulate  in  the  student  an  awareness  of  social  problems;  (2)  to 
teach  him  the  principles  of  scientific  investigation  as  they  apply 
to  such  social  problems;  (3)  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  the 
methods  involved  in  communicating,  orally  and  in  written  form, 
his  conclusions  on  such  problems  to  other  people. 

In  this  text  we  have  attempted  to  deal  with  argumentation  as 
interpreted  above.  As  teachers  of  argumentation,  we  attempt 
to  teach  students  to  think  methodically.  We  wish  to  teach 
them  to  analyze  controversial  propositions  in  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  other  social  fields  in  order  to  aid  them  in  formulat- 
ing sound  conclusions.  Insofar  as  possible  we  wish  them  to 
apply  to  these  propositions  the  rigid  method  of  the  laboratory. 
But  in  attempting  to  achieve  these  objectives  we  often  en- 
counter the  difficulty  that  students  have  little  or  nothing  of 
large  importance  to  think  about.    Over  and  over  again  we  are 
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impressed  with  the  simple  truth  that  the  principles  of  argu- 
mentation cannot  be  applied  in  a  vacuum.  Therefore,  before 
we  can  teach  students  to  think  their  way  methodically  out  of  a 
state  of  confusion  on,  let  us  say,  the  relative  merits  of  socialism, 
they  must  first  be  in  such  a  state  of  confusion.  Before  we  can 
teach  them  to  analyze  a  proposition  they  must  themselves  be 
aware  of  a  proposition.  In  other  words,  a  course  in  argumenta- 
tion must  develop  in  the  student  a  consciousness  of  intellectual 
difficulties  as  well  as  a  means  of  resolving  those  difficulties.  We 
must  broaden  the  intellectual  horizons  of  the  student  before  we 
can  effectively  teach  him  to  evaluate  them.  The  experience  of 
every  teacher  of  argumentation,  we  believe,  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  student  finds  it  difficult  to 
think  his  way  systematically  through  a  problem  is  that  he  has 
never  been  really  aware  of  the  problem.  Therefore,  the  prin- 
ciples of  argumentation  and  critical  analysis  can  never  be 
effectively  taught  as  such:  they  must  be  taught  incidentally 
as  a  means  of  working  through  intellectual  difficulties. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  included  a  number  of  pro- 
vocative essays  as  an  integral  part  of  the  text.  The  essays  are 
designed  to  serve  two  purposes:  (i)  to  enrich  the  intellectual 
experience  of  the  student  by  bringing  him  face  to  face  with 
significant  controversial  questions  and  (2)  to  illustrate  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  text.  The  limitations  of  space  have 
of  course  necessarily  limited  the  range  of  the  essays  included, 
but  the  teacher  and  student  may  supplement  them  to  suit  their 
convenience.  We  have  not  labeled  the  illustrative  character 
of  each  essay  for  the  reason  that  in  so  doing  we  should  be  in- 
fringing upon  the  particular  task  of  the  student.  It  is  for  the 
student  to  examine  the  essays,  to  analyze  them  with  reference 
to  the  principles  studied  in  the  text,  and  then  to  label  them  ac- 
cordingly. To  each  essay,  however,  we  have  appended  a  series 
of  questions  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  understanding  both 
the  subject  matter  and  the  reasoning.  From  the  standpoint  of 
analysis,  sound  reasoning,  and  lucid  presentation,  some  of  the 
essays  will  be  found  to  be  excellent,  while  most  will  be  found  to 
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contain  both  the  good  and  the  bad.  In  all  cases  the  student 
must  first  ascertain  the  conclusions  of  the  author  and  then  de- 
termine to  what  extent  those  conclusions  are  validated  by  the 
evidence  and  the  reasoning.  In  this  task  the  student  will 
realize  an  abiding  educational  value. 

Today  more  than  ever  before  we  are  aware  of  an  urgent  need 
for  clear  thinking  on  social,  political,  and  economic  matters. 
We  are  constantly  warned  by  the  more  critical  historians  that 
the  institutions  by  which  we  have  lived  for  the  past  two  cen- 
turies have  run  their  span,  and  that  the  alternative  to  chaos 
is  a  formulation  of  new  values.  Whether  the  new  generation 
is  capable  of  meeting  sanely  an  uncertain  future  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  clear-headedness  with  which  it  confronts  the 
problems  which  are  its  legacy.  It  is  for  the  members  of  this 
generation  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  problems  which 
soon  they  will  be  called  on  to  resolve.  Let  us  teach  them  to 
approach  these  problems  with  a  clear,  analytical  mind.  In  this 
text  we  have  attempted  to  guide  them  in  their  efforts  to  deal 
with  their  problems  dispassionately.  In  achieving  such  an  end 
we  have  tried  to  avoid  artificiality  and  hackneyed  classification 
and  illustration. 

There  are,  for  example,  certain  distinctions  commonly  made 
concerning  evidence  and  reasoning  which  are  more  academic 
than  real.  The  usual  division  between  direct  and  circumstantial 
evidence  is  valid  enough  for  purposes  of  abstract  classification ; 
but  the  separation  is  valueless  for  practical  purposes.  The 
problems  of  identifying  a  murderer  by  examining  the  fatal  bullet 
and  that  of  determining  guilt  by  observing  an  actual  shooting 
rest  ultimately  upon  the  same  test:  credibility  of  the  witness. 
Acuteness  of  sense  perception,  ability  to  interpret  sense  data, 
absence  of  prejudice  —  all  these  apply  in  either  case,  and  differ- 
ences are  largely  matters  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

A  similar  artificial  distinction  is  often  made  between  fact 
and  opinion  evidence.  It  can  be  granted  that  a  remark  upon 
the  weather  lies  in  the  category  of  observed  fact,  while  the 
ultimate  rise  of  a  given  political  figure  rests  upon  opinion.    But 
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where  is  the  dividing  line  between  opinion  and  fact  in  unem- 
ployment surveys,  or  in  matters  concerning  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Germany  or  the  Soviet  Union?  A  conclusion  upon  any 
matter  of  significance  involves  the  data  of  direct  observation 
and  the  interpretation  of  those  data.  In  either  instance,  or 
both  combined,  opinion  and  fact  are  inextricably  merged.  Fur- 
thermore, in  all  but  a  negligible  number  of  cases  the  test  for 
matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  opinion  is  the  same :  who  is  the 
witness  and  how  reliable  is  he?  Only  one  caution  is  needed, 
and  that  is  stress  upon  the  factual  basis  of  an  opinion  wherever 
such  emphasis  is  possible. 

Concerning  problems  of  inference,  textbook  usage  has  again 
and  again  assumed  that  classification,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  re- 
ward. But  one  example  is  needed,  the  common  distinction 
between  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  and  from  effect  to  cause. 
Close  analysis  will  reveal  a  needless  repetition  in  any  discussion 
which  presents  this  artificial  division.  The  reason  for  such 
repetition  is  not  hard  to  find,  for  a  causal  chain  is  a  causal  chain 
whether  traced  backwards  or  forwards.  Exactly  the  same  tests 
are  applicable.  The  problem  of  plurality  of  causes,  intervening 
agencies,  the  effect  being  essentially  part  of  the  cause,  and  other 
usual  considerations  —  all  these  are  as  relevant  in  the  "effect- 
to-cause"  category  as  in  its  opposite. 

In  classifying  modes  of  inference  and  the  various  fallacies  we 
have  avoided  most  of  the  esoteric  terminology  of  formal  logic. 
All  important  considerations,  we  feel,  have  been  touched  upon 
without  use  of  a  specialized  vocabulary  and  through  the  em- 
ployment of  examples  which  relate  these  logical  problems  to 
the  significant  issues  of  modern  life.  The  same  principle  has 
governed  the  choice  of  essays.  Here  our  effort  has  been  to 
avoid  the  use  of  illustration  which  merely  explains  the  text 
while  adding  little  to  the  content  of  intellectual  experience. 

In  Part  Two  we  have  attempted  to  deal  in  the  same  spirit 
with  the  technique  and  practice  of  public  discussion.  We  have 
emphasized  the  social  utility  of  public  discussion  rather  than 
its  personal  value.     For  that  reason  we  have  raised  certain 
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questions  regarding  the  educational  value  of  debate  and  have 
recommended  the  symposium  discussion.  In  presenting  this 
type  of  public  discussion  we  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  the 
objective  is  to  arrive  at  whatever  conclusion  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  We  have  felt  that  what 
we  need  today  is  not  training  in  winning  an  argument  but  skill 
in  working  through  the  complexities  of  a  given  social  question. 
Contemporary  audiences,  aware  of  the  confusion  on  social 
problems,  are  not  interested  in  the  wrangling  of  sophomoric  de- 
baters; they  are  interested  in  discovering  what  can  be  known 
about  their  immediate  problems.  They  are  interested  in  pos- 
sible ways  out  of  difficulties. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  students  be  trained  in  habits  of 
dispassionate  and  cooperative  research  and  analysis  of  social 
problems.  In  the  average  community,  there  are  organizations 
interested  in  listening  to  student  discussion  of  social  problems, 
provided  such  discussion  is  dignified  and  conducted  soberly  and 
intelligently.  Our  experience  at  the  University  of  Washington 
has  been  that  community  audiences  respond  enthusiastically  to 
student  symposium  discussions.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  could  not  be  true  of  other  states. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  explain  a  significant  omission 
from  the  table  of  contents  of  this  book.  We  have  not  dealt  with 
the  psychological  implications  of  speech  and  argumentation. 
We  have  felt,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  treatment  of  this  phase  of 
the  speech  discipline  would  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  work. 
The  problems  of  motivation,  persuasion,  etc.,  are  properly  con- 
siderations for  advanced  courses  in  speech  and  argumentation. 
We  have  designed  this  text  primarily  for  a  beginning  course  in 
argumentation.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  when  in  such 
a  course  the  problems  of  thorough  research,  sound  analysis, 
cogent  reasoning,  and  lucid  written  and  oral  presentation  have 
been  dealt  with,  there  is  little  time  for  anything  else.  In  a  course 
extending  through  a  quarter  or  a  semester,  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
to  give  the  student  more  than  a  working  knowledge  of  the  logical 
bases  of  argument  and  an  acquaintance  with  certain  types  of 
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public  discussion.  It. has  seemed  to  us  that  to  go  beyond  this 
is  to  go  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  beginning  course  in 
argumentation.  Within  this  limit,  we  have  regarded  the  science 
of  argument  more  as  a  sober,  dispassionate,  intellectual  process, 
as  a  process  of  arriving  at  sound  conclusions  on  social  questions 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  propagandizing  a  point  of  view  and 
compelling  men  to  act.  We  hope  this  attitude  is  shared  by  our 
colleagues  in  the  field  of  argumentation. 
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PART    I 

THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ARGUMENTATION 


CHAPTER   I 


THE   NATURE  OF  ARGUMENTATION 


I     Argumentation  Defined 

Argumentation  has  been  generally  defined  as  the  art  of  in- 
fluencing thought  and  conduct  primarily  through  reasoned  dis- 
course. While  this  may  be  satisfactory  as  a  general  definition, 
we  prefer  to  define  it  a  bit  more  concretely  for  the  purposes  of 
a  beginning  course.  In  terms  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
beginner,  we  define  argumentation  as  a  process  which  involves 
the  following  factors:  (i)  an  awareness  of  social  problems  as 
the  special  subject  matter  to  which  the  argumentative  process 
is  to  be  applied;  (2)  a  study  of  the  principles  of  scientific  pro- 
cedure as  they  apply  to  the  solution  of  such  problems;  (3)  a 
study  of  the  technique  involved  in  communicating  to  other 
people,  orally  and  in  written  form,  one's  conclusions  on  a  given 
problem. 

The  first  factor,  while  not  traditionally  included  in  a  defini- 
tion of  argumentation,  is  actually  indispensable  as  furnishing  a 
basis  of  raw  material,  so  to  speak,  upon  which  the  argumentative 
process  is  to  be  exercised.  The  principles  of  reasoning  and 
straight  thinking  may  be  memorized  as  abstract  principles; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  learned  in  a  way  that  will  clarify  one's 
thinking  on  social  problems,  they  must  be  learned  in  their 
particular  application  to  such  problems.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  general  character  of  controversial  problems  becomes, 
therefore,  an  organic  part  of  argumentation. 

The  principles  of  scientific  procedure,  as  they  apply  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems,  involve  the  following  factors:  (1)  a 
thorough  and  methodical  investigation;    (2)  an  analysis  of  the 
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particular  proposition  under  discussion;  (3)  an  evaluation  of 
the  available  evidence,  and  (4)  sound  reasoning.  This  process, 
pursued  objectively  and  free  of  emotionalism  and  personal  bias, 
constitutes  the  scientific  method  as  it  applies  to  the  solution 
of  social  problems. 

The  third  factor  in  the  process  of  argumentation  is  the  study 
of  the  technique  involved  in  communicating  ideas  to  other 
people.  The  communication  may  be  either  oral  or  written. 
This  factor  is  basic  in  argumentation  since  problems  are  usually 
studied,  and  an  attempt  made  to  solve  them,  not  only  for  one's 
own  enlightenment,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  results 
with  one's  fellows. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  argumentation  is  not  mere  con- 
tentiousness. It  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  not  a  contest  with 
victory  as  the  goal.  Mere  victory  in  argument  is  a  matter  of 
small  concern  to  those  who  employ  reasoning  with  worthy 
motives.  Pasteur,  in  determining  the  function  of  bacteria  as 
the  producing  agents  of  disease,  was  not  attempting  to  innate 
his  ego  by  overcoming  opponents  of  his  theory.  His  interest 
was  the  discovery  of  truth  regarding  the  matter  under  investi- 
gation. The  first  requisite  of  the  scientific  method  is  an  im- 
partiality which  leads  the  investigator  to  seek  conclusions 
justified  by  the  facts  regardless  of  their  tendency  to  support, 
overthrow,  or  modify  the  theory  he  may  wish  to  see  established. 

Nor  is  argumentation  to  be  confused  with  debate.  Many 
students  are  under  the  impression  that  a  course  in  argumenta- 
tion is  a  course  in  debate.  The  impression  is  entirely  erroneous. 
Debate  is  a  form  of  argument,  just  as  the  comedy  is  a  type  of 
drama.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  point  out  in  Chapter  One  of 
Part  Two,  conventional  debate  as  pursued  in  the  schools  is  a 
form  of  argument  subject  to  considerable  criticism.  In  a  digni- 
fied joint  argument,  or  debate,  the  methodology  of  argument 
may  be  employed;  but  such  joint  argument,  or  debate,  is  not 
synonymous  with  argumentation  as  defined  above. 

Argumentation  should  be  distinguished  further  from  ex- 
position.     Argumentative   writing  or  discussion  differs  from 
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expository  writing  or  discussion  in  that  argumentation  deals 
with  the  solution  of  controversial  problems,  while  exposition 
simply  explains  matters  which  ordinarily  are  not  open  to  dispute. 
What  a  particular  unemployment  relief  measure  w,  for  example, 
would  be  a  matter  of  exposition;  whether  such  a  measure 
should  be  adopted  is  a  matter  of  argument.  The  nature  of 
argumentation,  then,  as  distinguished  from  exposition,  is  that 
it  deals  with  proof  and  reasoning  as  bases  for  conclusions. 
Exposition,  of  course,  is  always  a  necessary  process  in  argu- 
ment, in  the  sense  that  a  particular  proposal  must  first  be 
explained  before  one  may  argue  about  it.  What  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  show  here  is  the  distinction  between  argumentative 
writing  or  speaking,  and  expository  writing  or  speaking:  the 
former  aims  at  the  discovery  of  possible  conclusions  on  con- 
troversial matters;  the  latter  merely  explains. 

II     The  Importance  of  Argumentation 

If  argumentation  is  the  application  of  the  scientific  method 
to  the  discussion  of  controversial  matters,  its  importance  is 
quite  obvious.  We  are  aware  of  an  increasing  tendency  today 
to  entrust  to  the  expert  the  solution  of  social  problems.  This 
tendency  is  rooted  in  the  recognition  that  too  often  in  the  past 
the  solution  of  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  has 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and  demagogues.  Prejudice, 
selfishness,  and  the  thirst  for  wealth  and  power  have  displaced 
the  methods  of  the  laboratory  in  dealing  with  social  questions. 
The  result,  of  course,  has  been  confusion. 

The  need  today  for  an  analytical  approach  to  social  ques- 
tions is  more  pressing  than  most  people  realize.  What  is  to 
be  done  about  unemployment?  To  what  extent  are  old-age 
pensions  desirable?  What  are  the  causes  of  unemployment? 
Is  it  possible  to  eliminate  unemployment  under  a  capitalist 
economy?  Is  the  socialization  of  medicine  desirable?  These 
and  a  host  of  other  questions  are  very  much  alive  today.  They 
will  continue  to  haunt  us  until  they  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered. 
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In  the  meantime,  they  cry  out  for  solution.  We  cannot  hope 
to  solve  them  through  quackery.  We  must  learn  to  regard  them 
with  an  intellectual  discipline  as  stern  as  that  displayed  by  the 
scientist  in  his  laboratory.  The  student  of  today  is  the  leader 
of  tomorrow.  He  must  therefore  learn  to  apply  the  method  of 
the  laboratory  to  the  solution  of  these  questions.  Therefore, 
the  whole  problem  of  argumentation:  the  method  of  sound 
analysis,  the  principles  of  evaluating  data,  the  technique  of 
methodical  investigation,  the  technique  of  reducing  one's  find- 
ings to  the  clearest  possible  form  for  the  benefit  of  others,  be- 
comes tremendously  important. 

The  study  of  argumentation  is  further  important  as  a  means 
of  evaluating  all  the  nonsense  to  which  we  are  constantly  ex- 
posed on  social  problems.  Today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past,  we  find  it  necessary  to  examine  critically 
the  numerous  proposals  of  curbstone  philosophers.  In  our 
anxiety  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  wilderness,  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  duped.  To  aid  us  in  avoiding  serious  error  in  dealing 
with  social  problems,  we  need  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  them 
scientifically.  In  this  is  rooted  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
importance  of  argumentation. 


CHAPTER   II 


THE   PROPOSITION 


I     The  Proposition  Defined 

Strictly  speaking,  a  proposition  in  argument  is  that  which  is 
stated  or  affirmed  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  It  is  a  pro- 
visional statement,  usually  stated  affirmatively,  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  which  must  be  demonstrated  in  the  argument.  The 
following  are  examples  of  propositions  stated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussion :  ' '  The  federal  government  should  own  and 
manage  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States";  "The  nations 
of  the  world  should  agree  to  prevent  the  international  shipment 
of  arms  and  munitions";  "The  federal  government  should 
publish  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards."  In  each 
of  these  examples,  an  affirmation  is  made  regarding  a  contro- 
versial matter.  Such  an  affirmation  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  argument.  In  each  case,  the  available 
facts  must  determine  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  proposition. 
In  every  proposition  there  are  three  possibilities:  (i)  that  it  is 
probably  true;  (2)  that  it  is  probably  false;  (3)  that  the  avail- 
able facts  do  not  justify  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  proposition  affirmatively  stated  is  purely  a  matter 
of  tradition  in  joint  argument.  For  purposes  of  individual 
research,  or  of  informal  argument  on  a  controversial  subject, 
the  subject  matter  of  the  research  or  argument  may  be  indi- 
cated in  the  form  of  a  question:  "Should  there  be  a  national 
publicity  campaign  to  promote  pacifism?"  "Should  county 
government  be  abolished?"  "Should  candidates  for  public 
office  be  required  to  pass  a  civil  service  examination?"  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  in  joint  argument,  where  two  individuals 
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present  opposing  views  on  a  controversial  subject,  it  is  desirable 
to  state  the  problem  in  the  form  of  a  question  in  order  to  in- 
dicate clearly  that  the  problem  remains  to  be  solved. 

1 1      The  Requirements  of  the  Proposition 

Whether  the  problem  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  proposition 
or  a  question,  certain  definite  rules  must  be  observed: 

A.  The  Proposition  Must  State  a  Definite  Problem.  The  first 
requirement  of  a  proposition  is  that  it  must  indicate  a  definite 
problem.  Thus,  a  general  topic  such  as  "The  International 
Shipment  of  Arms  and  Munitions"  is  inadequate  for  argumen- 
tative treatment.  It  may  be  satisfactory  as  a  general  subject 
for  a  composition;  but  it  is  not  adequate  for  argumentative 
treatment  because  it  does  not  present  a  definite  problem.  From 
what  point  of  view  is  the  topic  to  be  treated  ?  What  phase  of 
the  topic  is  to  be  discussed  ?  The  extent  of  the  traffic  in  arms 
and  munitions  ?  The  desirability  of  stopping  the  international 
shipment  of  arms  and  munitions?  If  the  proposition  is  ade- 
quately phrased  and  definitely  limited,  such  questions  will 
not  arise.  If  we  state  the  proposition  thus:  "The  nations  of 
the  world  should  agree  to  prevent  the  international  shipment 
of  arms  and  munitions ' '  the  first  requirement  of  the  proposition 
is  thus  satisfied.  Thus  stated,  the  proposition  indicates  the 
specific  problem  involved:  "Should  the  nations  of  the  world 
agree  to  prevent  the  international  shipment  of  arms  and 
munitions?" 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  a  proposition  cannot  be  so 
explicitly  stated  as  the  example  given  above  until  one  has 
studied  the  general  field  from  which  it  is  drawn.  It  is  only 
through  acquaintance  with  the  general  field  that  one  comes  to 
realize  the  specific  problems  which  arise  in  that  field.  Once  a 
specific  problem  is  recognized,  the  proposition  may  be  stated 
to  indicate  that  problem. 

B.  The  Proposition  Must  Be  Free  of  Ambiguous  Terms.  The 
following  propositions  contain  ambiguous  terms:   "Isthejapa- 
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nese  invasion  of  Manchuria  beneficial?"  Beneficial  to  whom? 
To  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  or  to  American  interests  in 
China?  "Is  a  college  education  necessary  to  success?"  The 
term  "success"  is  ambiguous.  It  may  mean  success  in  terms 
of  money,  social  position,  power  over  one's  fellow  men,  or  pro- 
fessional excellence.  It  may  even  mean  success  in  terms  of 
complete  satisfaction  with  one's  lot.  "Should  the  federal  gov- 
ernment enact  social  security  legislation?  "  In  this  proposition 
the  phrase  "social  security  legislation"  is  ambiguous.  What 
is  to  be  included  in  social  security  legislation?  Old-age  pen- 
sions? Unemployment  insurance?  Insurance  against  illness 
and  accident?  Maternity  care?  If  a  specific  program  of  social 
security  were  substituted  for  the  phrase  "social  security  legis- 
lation" the  ambiguity  would  be  removed. 

From  these  examples  it  is  apparent  that  an  ambiguous  term 
in  a  proposition  renders  the  proposition  inadequate  for  argu- 
ment. If  a  term  is  ambiguous,  the  problem  to  be  discussed 
is  not  clearly  indicated.  Argument  requires  not  only  a  concrete 
problem  instead  of  a  vague  topic,  but  also  a  problem  stated  in 
clear  and  precise  terms. 

C.  The  Proposition  Must  Be  Controversial.  Propositions  are  not 
controversial  when  (1)  their  truth  or  falsity  is  obvious,  (2)  when 
they  contain  question-begging  terms,  or  (3)  when  they  deal  with 
matters  of  purely  personal  taste.  The  proposition  "Should 
the  college  curriculum  be  improved?"  is  of  the  first  type. 
Of  course  the  college  curriculum  should  be  improved  if  pos- 
sible. There  can  be  no  argument  on  such  a  proposition. 
"Should  the  objectionable  practice  of  paying  athletes  be  con- 
demned?" is  a  proposition  of  the  second  type.  The  phrase 
"objectionable  practice"  begs  the  question  at  issue.  Whether 
the  practice  is  objectionable  or  not  must  be  determined  in 
the  argument.  As  long  as  the  phrase  remains  in  the  proposi- 
tion, the  proposition  is  not  controversial. 

A  proposition  of  the  third  type  is  "Should  people  prefer 
Brahms'  music  to  Beethoven's?"     Such  a  proposition,  though 
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it  may  be  argued  profitably  with  one's  friends  in  informal  dis- 
cussion, is  not  adequate  for  the  type  of  training  in  argumentative 
discussion  with  which  this  book  deals.  Since  the  proposition  is 
concerned  so  exclusively  with  personal  taste,  it  would  not  afford 
the  student  undertaking  to  discuss  it  sufficient  training  in 
objective  analysis,  in  evaluation  of  objective  data,  in  reasoning 
from  facts,  etc.,  to  make  it  worth  while  as  an  effective  exercise 
in  argumentation.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that,  through 
study  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  students  ought 
not  arrive  at  valid  reasons  for  their  esthetic  judgments.  Indeed 
they  should;  but  for  purposes  of  training  in  argumentation 
they  are  advised  to  select  propositions  which  deal  with  more 
objective  data. 

D.  The  Proposition  Should  Be  Worthy  of  Argument.  A  proposi- 
tion that  satisfies  every  requirement  thus  far  discussed  may 
still  be  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  worthy  of 
argument.  We  mean  by  this  that  a  proposition  should  not  deal 
with  trivial  things.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  trivial 
proposition:  "Should  fraternities  follow  the  practice  of  post- 
registration  rushing?"  This  sort  of  thing  may  be  significant 
to  the  members  of  a  fraternity,  but  it  has  no  general  importance. 

In  a  world  of  stimulating  controversy,  it  is  unfair  to  oneself 
to  select  such  trivia  as  "the  value  of  campus  activities,"  or  "the 
merits  of  post-registration  rushing"  as  subjects  for  a  piece  of 
extended  research.  Through  habitual  reading  of  the  more 
critical  journals,  students  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  significant  issues  of  the  day.  Such  issues  abound  in  every 
community  and  in  every  state.  If  argumentation  is  to  be  of 
any  educational  value  to  the  student,  it  must  be  practiced  in 
the  field  of  vital  controversy.  Habits  of  methodical  thinking 
are  best  acquired  in  dealing  with  vital  subjects. 

Nor  should  the  student  exhibit  intellectual  bankruptcy  and 
lack  of  imagination  by  selecting  propositions  which,  though 
significant,  have  been  the  subject  of  college  argument  since 
the   Spanish-American   War.      Propositions  dealing  with   the 
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tariff,  the  direct  primary,  immigration,  and  the  city-manager 
plan  are  of  this  type.  If  such  propositions  are  dealt  with  in 
the  light  of  the  politics  and  economics  of  the  day,  they  may  be 
argued  profitably;  but  when  they  are  treated  traditionally, 
they  afford  little  opportunity  for  original  thinking.  Complete 
discussions  of  such  propositions,  fingerprinted  by  argumenta- 
tion students  of  bygone  years,  are  too  readily  found  in  any 
library. 

Ill     Propositions  of  Fact  and  Propositions  of  Policy 

A  proposition  is  one  of  policy  when  it  raises  the  question 
whether  a  specific  change  should  be  introduced  in  the  status 
quo;  it  is  one  of  fact  when  it  raises  the  question  whether  an 
alleged  fact  actually  exists.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a 
proposition  of  policy:  "Should  capital  punishment  be  abol- 
ished?" In  this  proposition  the  question  is  raised  whether  we 
should  change  our  policy  of  executing  a  certain  class  of  criminals. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  a  proposition  of  fact:  "Is  de- 
mocracy a  failure? "  In  this  proposition  something  (that  democ- 
racy is  a  failure)  is  implied  as  a  fact.  Another  proposition  of 
fact  is:  "Has  A"  committed  crime  Y?"  Here  the  question  is 
raised:   "Is  it  a  fact  that  X  committed  crime  Y?" 

For  purposes  of  argumentative  treatment,  it  is  desirable  and 
expedient  to  phrase  propositions  of  fact  so  that  they  become 
propositions  of  policy.  We  seldom  discuss  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  fact  except  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  basis 
for  a  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  future.  Thus,  in  determining 
whether  or  not  democracy  is  a  failure,  we  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  what  course  is  to  be  pursued  when  the  fact  is  ascer- 
tained. Similarly,  in  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  X, 
we  are  primarily  interested  in  formulating  society's  policy  in 
regard  to  X  when  his  guilt  or  innocence  has  been  established. 
Thus  the  two  propositions  of  fact  may  be  restated  as  proposi- 
tions of  policy  in  the  following  manner:  "Should  democ- 
racy as  a  form  of  government  be  abandoned?"  "Should  X 
be  absolved  of  his  alleged  guilt  of  crime  Yf  " 
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It  ought  further  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  proof  of  proposi- 
tions, whether  of  fact  or  of  policy,  depends  ultimately  upon 
the  ascertainment  of  a  fact  or  facts.  Whether  or  not,  as  urged 
in  the  proposition  of  policy  given  above,  we  abandon  the  policy 
of  executing  a  certain  class  of  criminals  must  depend  upon  the 
ascertainment  of  a  number  of  facts  regarding  the  desirability 
of  capital  punishment.  For  the  purpose  of  focusing  attention 
upon  social  objectives  in  the  discussion  of  all  social  questions, 
it  is  recommended  that  all  propositions  for  argumentative 
treatment  be  stated,  whenever  possible,  as  propositions  of 
policy. 


CHAPTER   III 


EVIDENCE 


Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  in  the  education  of  a  man  is 
made  upon  his  clear  realization  that  opinion  must  be  supported 
by  evidence.  For  until  this  attitude  is  assumed,  prejudice, 
popular  error,  and  ineffectiveness  will  color  his  thoughts  and 
hamper  his  acts. 

For  our  purpose,  evidence  may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of 
facts  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  separation  of  questions  of  fact  from  questions  of  reason- 
ing or  inference  is  often  hazy  and  difficult,  certain  arbitrary 
distinctions  can  be  profitably  made.  An  example  is  the  follow- 
ing: Whether  or  not  statistics  show  that  the  murder  rate  is 
lower  in  states  having  capital  punishment  is  a  question  of  fact 
or  evidence;  whether  capital  punishment  should  be  abolished 
if,  for  example,  the  statistics  are  uncertain,  is  a  question  of 
reasoning  or  inference.  The  present  chapter  will  treat  the 
problem  of  evidence  and  the  two  succeeding  chapters  will 
present  the  question  of  inference. 

The  average  person  understands  readily  the  legal  rule  which 
requires,  as  a  basis  for  conviction,  that  an  accused  person  be 
proved  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  But  he  seldom 
considers  the  necessity  of  evidence  in  the  formation  of  conclu- 
sions which  are  of  far  more  importance  to  his  welfare  than  the 
fate  of  an  individual  charged  with  crime.  He  believes  that  war 
is  inevitable  because  man  is  instinctively  pugnacious  and,  in  so 
doing,  overlooks  available  testimony  that  pugnacity  is  not  an 
instinct  at  all,  and  that  modern  industrialized  warfare  offers 
little  opportunity  to  indulge  it.     Businessmen  will  participate 
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blissfully  and  enthusiastically  in  a  boom  period  without  a  casual 
backward  glance  at  the  facts  which  show  previous  results  of 
such  folly. 

Most  of  us  can  report  from  experience  that  the  average  man 
is  little  interested  in  possessing  evidence  for  most  of  the  opinions 
which  go  to  make  up  his  complex  personality,  and  with  those 
who  persist  in  such  apathy  we  are  not  concerned.  But,  granted 
that  we  desire  to  attain  critical  efficiency  in  the  analysis  of 
evidence,  what  principles  are  we  to  employ?  The  ensuing 
material  in  this  chapter  will  provide  something  of  an  answer 
to  this  question. 

I     The  Testimony  of  the  Expert 

Firsthand  acquaintance  with  facts  is  the  ideal  basis  for  a 
conclusion.  But,  alas  for  the  layman,  it  normally  must  remain 
an  ideal  only.  How  is  the  student  to  obtain  data  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Chicago  police?  How  may  he  determine  the 
extent  of  our  dwindling  supply  of  petroleum,  fix  responsibility 
for  the  last  war,  decide  on  the  economic  value  of  the  college 
education  he  is  undergoing?  Prolonged  investigation  by  those 
trained  in  the  interpretation  of  facts  is  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  even  tentative  conclusions  on  these  matters.  The  expert 
must  be  summoned.  Since  it  is  apparent  that,  owing  to  the 
specialized  complexity  of  our  modern  environment,  we  must 
resort  constantly  to  authority,  the  tests  for  evidence  often 
become  equivalent  to  tests  for  the  expertness  and  honesty  of 
our  informative  sources.  We  may  be  unable  to  verify  the 
facts  given  us  by  an  observer  in  Soviet  Russia,  but  we  may 
determine  his  quality  as  a  reliable  source  of  information.  What 
are  some  of  the  tests  which  may  be  applied  in  cases  of  this  kind  ? 

A.  Ability  to  Interpret  Facts.  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  guid- 
ance in  national  economic  planning?  Shall  it  be  to  the  congress- 
man, the  financier,  or  the  economist?  The  first  named  probably 
owes  his  position  to  politics,  the  second  to  ability  in  manipulat- 
ing the  market,  the  third,  supposedly,  to  a  scientific,  disinter- 
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ested  study  of  causes  and  effects  within  the  economic  order. 
We  should  consult  the  economist,  for  it  is  he  who  is  specially 
trained  to  interpret  the  factors  which  present  themselves  in 
our  problem. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  vague  than  such  general 
terms  as  "economist,"  "statesman,"  "scientist,"  "engineer," 
and  the  like.  To  continue  our  illustration,  if  the  issue  were 
one  of  national  economic  planning  we  could  hardly  be  content 
with  an  interpreter  of  facts  described  simply  as  an  "economist." 
The  first  reason  for  this  is  that  the  term  is  often  used  in  desig- 
nating people  who  are  in  no  sense  qualified,  even  generally, 
as  close  students  of  economics.  To  call  certain  business  men 
economists  in  an  expert  sense  is  quite  like  considering  a  loco- 
motive engineer  an  expert  on  railway  bridges  just  because  the 
term  "engineer"  is  used  to  describe  both  the  engine  driver 
and  the  bridge  expert.  Lest  this  be  considered  an  absurd  ex- 
ample, students  should  be  reminded  that  many  of  their  fellows 
have  submitted  papers  or  speeches  in  which  they  have  described 
as  economists  men  who  had  done  nothing  save  play  the  stock 
market  on  a  grandiose  scale. 

An  additional  caution  to  observe  is  that  fame  or  notoriety 
is  by  no  means  a  qualification  in  itself.  History  has  been  just 
as  full  of  acute  thinkers  who  were  neglected  in  their  time  as  it 
has  been  of  popular  heroes.  To  cite  a  modern  example,  John 
Maynard  Keynes  and  Thorstein  Veblen  are  probably  unheard- 
of  names  to  most  people  who  have  no  hesitation  in  allowing 
widely  renowned  feature  writers  to  mold  for  them  their  eco- 
nomic opinions. 

Another  significant  abuse  is  the  assumption  that  a  man, 
expert  and  famous  in  one  field,  necessarily  carries  such  qualifi- 
cations over  into  another.  A  certain  well-known  military  man 
is  listened  to  with  respect  and  admiration  when  he  advocates 
eliminating  crime  by  making  prisons  "hells  on  earth";  a 
famous  inventor's  views  on  immortality  are  looked  upon  as 
somehow  superior  to  those  of  the  common  herd;  a  noted 
journalist  is  quoted  at  length  for  his  opinions  concerning  a 
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large  navy.  Such  ''evidence"  is  of  scientific  weight  to  the 
man  in  the  street  largely  because  of  the  ancient  confusion  of 
popularity  with  authority.  The  outstanding  test  of  expert 
testimony,  however,  is  not  notoriety  but  successful  experience 
in  coping  with  problems  directly  analogous  to  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. 

B.  Access  to  Facts.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  interpret 
data  (as  required  by  our  first  test)  and  another  to  have  ac- 
quaintance with  facts  in  a  particular  case.  Assume  that  we 
desire  information  on  industrial  progress  in  Soviet  Russia. 
Granted  that  we  have  an  individual  capable  of  gathering  the 
meaning  of  things  as  he  sees  them,  the  questions  occur:  What 
did  he  see?  Was  he  taken  on  a  "supervised  tour"  of  Soviet 
Russia?  Did  he  spend  adequate  time  there?  Did  he  travel 
extensively?  Did  he  rely  on  the  observations  of  others?  If 
so,  how  reliable  were  they?  Such  questions  are  all  specific 
tests  for  determining  the  expert's  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
facts. 

C.  Prejudice.  Suppose  the  investigator  in  the  previous  case 
were  an  ardent  supporter  of  our  own  economic  order  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Honest  though  he  might  be,  he  would 
have  a  tendency  which  is  shared  by  all  of  us.  We  form  con- 
clusions first  and  then  seek  evidence  to  support  them.  If  this 
is  not  entirely  the  case,  we  subconsciously  have  an  eye  out  for 
facts  which  will  justify  our  preconceived  notions.  Some  say 
that  unemployment  is  being  relieved;  others  that  it  is  not. 
And  both  sides  present  statistics.  Something  is  wrong  here  and 
it  is  not  always  dishonesty.  Quite  frequently  it  is  the  human 
tendency  to  be  most  receptive  to  facts  which  allow  us  to  believe 
as  we  wish  to  believe. 

There  is  a  second  variety  of  unconscious  prejudice.  Into  it 
the  specialized  expert  drifts  much  more  readily  than  the  layman. 
A  psychologist  might  denote  as  factors  contributive  to  crime 
the  neurotic  tendencies  resulting  from  the  speed  and  complexity 
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of  modern  life.  A  sociologist  might  provide  as  an  explanation 
the  crowded  condition  in  city  centers,  a  clergyman  the  dwin- 
dling of  religious  interest,  an  economist  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth.  All  these  views  taken  together,  with  more  added, 
might  approximate  the  truth,  but  the  tendency  of  the  specialist 
is  frequently  to  place  undue  emphasis  upon  phenomena  which 
fall  within  his  own  sphere  of  interest. 

Concerning  consciously  prejudiced  witnesses  not  much  need 
be  written.  This  group  is  made  up  of  paid  promoters,  testi- 
monialists,  and  other  propagandists.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
individual  who,  though  not  a  hireling,  has  interests  of  his  own 
to  serve  by  the  declaration  he  makes.  Nothing  need  be  stated 
other  than  that  ''experts"  who  are  materially  benefited  by  their 
testimony  should  be  given  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  converse  of  this  is  likewise  noteworthy.  If  the  authority 
used  makes  declarations  against  his  personal  interests,  the  evi- 
dence given,  if  valid  in  other  respects,  is  of  exceptional  strength. 
The  statement  of  a  football  coach  that  college  athletics  con- 
stitute drudgery  instead  of  recreation  would  be  outstanding 
testimony. 

Besides  personal  data  concerning  the  authority,  another  test 
for  prejudice  is  often  applicable.  This  is  the  question  of  willing- 
ness to  consider  the  other  side  of  the  case.  If,  in  discussing 
the  issue,  an  expert  shows  himself  to  be  acquainted  with  and 
appreciative  of  his  opponent's  views,  the  chances  of  prejudice 
are  diminished,  although  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  this 
sometimes  amounts  to  a  blind  used  to  disarm  opposition  and 
gain  an  undeserved  reputation  for  fairness.  On  the  other 
hand,  firmness  and  boldness  of  conviction  are  by  no  means 
necessary  indications  of  prejudice.  The  test  in  such  cases 
obviously  must  not  be  the  strength  of  an  opinion,  but  the 
process  used  in  reaching  it.  A  man  may  be  fervent  and  yet 
unprejudiced,  provided  he  considers  opposing  views  in  coming 
to  a  decision  and  provided  he  remains  willing  to  listen  to  reason 
on  the  other  side  and  change  his  views  if  the  facts  and  arguments 
demand  it. 
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D.  Cautions  Concerning  Expert  Testimony.  We  have  noted 
the  extent  to  which  reliance  upon  expert  testimony  is  necessary. 
Caution,  however,  should  be  exercised  lest  we  glorify  any 
group  of  specialists  and  cease  to  think  for  ourselves.  It  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  has  examined  evidence  upon  a  disputed 
question  that  authorities,  competent  ones,  frequently  disagree. 
From  this  the  fallacy  of  examining  the  opinions  of  too  few  ex- 
perts is  readily  apparent.  Placing  reliance  upon  one  or  two 
authorities  will  almost  inevitably  lead  to  presentation  of  the 
one-sided  argument  which  is  so  vulnerable  to  analysis  that 
probes  into  the  entire  body  of  evidence  on  the  question  at  issue. 

Finally  the  student  should  recognize  that  sound  reasoning 
based  upon  established  fact  is  always  preferable  to  the  opinion 
of  the  expert.  The  function  of  expert  testimony  should  be  confined 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts  which  cannot 
be  noted  by  one's  own  limited  observation.  The  conclusion  which 
follows  from  this  evidence  must  be  the  product  of  reasoning, 
and  the  reasoning  which  lies  behind  the  expert's  opinion  fre- 
quently can  be  tested  by  the  intelligent  layman.  It  should  be 
subjected  to  the  most  careful  analysis.  Never,  above  all,  should 
one  be  content  with  presenting  in  argument  the  mere  opinion 
of  another  when  the  reasons  lying  behind  that  opinion  can  be 
produced  and  examined. 

Lest  the  student  drift  into  the  ways  of  either  the  authority- 
worshiper  or  the  cracker-barrel  philosopher  he  had  best  adopt 
the  formula  of  Bertrand  Russell: 

The  scepticism  that  I  advocate  amounts  only  to  this:  (i)  that 
when  the  experts  are  agreed,  the  opposite  opinion  cannot  be 
held  to  be  certain;  (2)  that  when  they  are  not  agreed,  no 
opinion  can  be  regarded  as  certain  by  a  non-expert;  and 
(3)  that  when  they  all  hold  that  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
positive  opinion  exist,  the  ordinary  man  would  do  well  to  sus- 
pend his  judgment.  These  propositions  may  seem  mild,  yet, 
if  accepted,  they  would  absolutely  revolutionize  human  life. 

Russell  does  not  say  that  when  the  experts  are  agreed  the 
opposite  opinion  is  untrue.     He  states  merely  that  it  is  un- 
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certain.  There  lies  an  extremely  significant  distinction.  For 
all  too  often  the  "experts"  of  an  epoch  have  been  almost  unan- 
imously opposed  to  an  innovator.  In  science  we  need  only 
witness  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  Pasteur.  In  the  last  war 
the  use  of  tanks  was  at  first  heartily  frowned  upon  by  military 
authorities.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  great  many  industrialists 
were  of  the  opinion  that  mass  production,  as  we  now  have  it  in 
the  automobile  industry,  was  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  cases  like  these  is  that  access 
to  expert  testimony  furnishes  no  support  for  dogmatism.  The 
best  of  experts  may  be  wrong. 

If  the  student  is  alert  he  may  by  this  time  have  observed, 
"All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  how  am  I  to  tell  who  is  an  expert 
in  such  fields  as  medicine,  economics,  history,  and  engineering, 
unless  I  am  an  expert  in  all  of  them  myself?"  There  is  no  real 
solution  for  this  problem.  The  world  is  so  complex,  so  changing, 
and  so  confused  that  expert  testimony,  like  anything  else  of 
importance,  is  frequently  a  matter  of  guessing  for  the  layman. 
The  question  asked  above,  however,  misses  in  one  important 
respect  the  real  problem  discussed.  This  involved  more  the 
weeding  out  of  bad  or  suspicious  testimony  than  the  recognition  of 
conclusive  positive  evidence.  Once  the  rules  enumerated  are 
applied,  an  enormous  amount  of  fallacious  and  utterly  unreliable 
opinion  can  be  discarded  as  useless  lumber.  This  may  involve 
what  some  call  "destructive  criticism,"  but  it  must  be  recalled 
that  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  what  truth  we  can 
obtain  is  the  elimination  of  obvious  error. 

E.  The  Use  of  Expert  Testimony.  In  the  written  or  oral  presen- 
tation of  argument  two  precautions  concerning  evidence  must 
be  taken.  The  first  of  these  is  that  evidence  should  appear 
which  properly  qualifies  the  experts  used.  The  second  is  that 
the  source  of  the  material  ought  to  be  indicated  accurately. 

First,  consider  the  lack  of  significance  in  the  following: 
"John  Doe,  an  eminent  authority  on  cancer,  says,  \  .  .  .'" 
The  critical  reader  requires  more  specific  information  concerning 
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John  Doe.  The  writer  has  asked  that  his  opinion  concerning 
the  authority  cited  be  accepted  in  place  of  evidence,  when  he 
should  have  presented  specific  accomplishments  of  the  expert 
which  justify  the  conclusion  reached.  Had  he  stated  that  his 
authority  was  chairman  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
Committee  for  Cancer  Research,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Faculty,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of 
specified  articles  on  the  subject  in  medical  journals,  the  ensuing 
testimony  of  John  Doe  would  have  commanded  the  attention 
sought.  Expressions  such  as  "economists  say,"  "all  authorities 
agree,"  "Richard  Roe  says,  in  his  excellent  article  in  the 
X  Magazine,"  delude  only  those  unsophisticated  readers  whose 
faith  is  firm  in  anything  they  see  in  print. 

Second,  not  only  should  the  expert  be  qualified  by  the  most 
specific  data  obtainable,  but  the  source  of  the  material  he  pro- 
vides ought  to  be  indicated  with  professional  accuracy.  The 
critical  reader  should  be  provided  with  a  citation  adequate 
enough  to  refer  him  to  the  original  for  purposes  of  checking. 
"Stephen  Perkins,  in  his  article  which  appears  in  Scribners, 
stated  numerous  cases  showing  the  failure  of  the  Russian  Five 
Year  Plan  to  come  through  on  schedule."     In  this  piece  of 

evidence, ' '  not  only  does  Perkins  remain  unqualified  as  a 
witness  but  there  is  no  reference  to  a  particular  article  in 
Scribners.  The  title  and  date,  together  with  page  references, 
should  be  given  in  cases  where  an  inquiring  reader  might  de- 
sire to  go  to  the  original. 

Further  than  this,  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Perkins  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  argument,  instead  of  remaining  the 
subject  of  mere  reference.  But  even  where  this  is  done,  there 
still  remains  the  necessity  for  accurate  source  references  to  date 
and  page.  The  contents  of  books  and  periodicals  are  so  often 
misrepresented  and  quotations  so  frequently  taken  out  of  their 
context,  that  the  critical  reader  demands  the  opportunity  to 
consult,  without  trouble,  the  originals  of  material  used  as  evi- 
dence for  important  points  in  the  argument. 

Perhaps  the  most  inadequate  of  the  numerous  "substitutes" 
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for  evidence  is  the  phrase  "statistics  show."  The  student 
who  has  read  thoughtfully  the  foregoing  material  should  per- 
ceive immediately  the  empty  nature  of  such  a  device.  What 
statistics?  Where  are  they  to  be  found?  If  in  a  periodical  or 
book,  what  is  the  page,  the  date  ?  If  appearing  in  a  government 
report,  what  is  the  name  of  it,  the  date,  the  place  where  it  may 
be  found?  Above  all,  we  should  know  whether  the  statistics 
were  gathered  under  reliable  auspices.  As  criteria  for  deter- 
mining this,  the  tests  given  for  expert  testimony  can  be  brought 
immediately  into  use. 

1 1     Tests  for  Statistical  Evidence 

It  is  said  with  much  justification  that  nothing  can  lie  so 
well  as  statistics.  There  are,  however,  applicable  tests  which 
will  sift  out  the  errors  so  often  found  in  statistical  usage. 

A.  Definition  of  the  Unit.  In  unemployment  surveys,  it  is 
important  to  confine  the  data  to  unemployment  cases  of  a 
certain  order.  Only  those  who  are  unemployed  because  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  lacking  should  be  counted.  But  there 
are  other  questions.  Are  we  to  omit  cases  of  very  slight  part- 
time  employment?  How  long  must  a  man  be  out  of  work  to 
be  counted  as  unemployed?  Are  seasonal  workers  temporarily 
on  the  shelf  to  be  counted?  Are  those  who  have  passed  the 
age  limit  for  certain  work  to  be  enumerated?  The  student 
will  recognize  instantly  the  necessity  for  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  definition  of  the  term  "unemployed  person." 

B.  Fallacy  in  Comparison.  Suppose  we  compare  (as  did  a 
candidate  in  a  presidential  election)  the  purchasing  power  of 
an  average  daily  wage  in  the  case  of  Japanese  and  American 
laborers.  We  find  the  Japanese  could  buy  66  units  of  bread 
and  butter  with  his  daily  pay  and  the  American  259.  What 
does  this  indicate  concerning  relative  prosperity?  Precisely 
nothing.  Bread  and  butter  is  not  the  staple  in  Japan  that 
it  is  here  and  the  price  is  doubtless  higher  in  proportion  to 
wages  than  it  is  in  America. 
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We  should  commit  the  same  fallacy  were  we  to  compare  the 
present  percentage  of  reported  cancer  or  diabetes  cases  with 
that  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  conclude  that  these  two  diseases 
were  on  the  increase.  The  factor  which  would  invalidate  the 
comparison  is  the  improved  diagnosis  of  recent  years.  If  diag- 
nosis is  now  better  and  if  people  are  more  prone  to  report 
symptoms,  the  number  of  reported  cases  will  naturally  advance. 
So  our  comparison  proves  very  little  as  to  actual  increase  of 
either  ailment. 

Another  error  of  this  kind  frequently  employed  is  the  com- 
parison of  statistics  concerning  Russian  and  American  living 
standards  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  capitalism  is  superior 
to  communism.  The  reason  this  comparison  is  invalid  is  the 
fact  that  Russia  is  just  becoming  industrialized  while  the  United 
States  has  been  so  for  years.  Naturally,  then,  the  United  States 
will  show  a  higher  living  standard. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  a  comparison  such  as  the 
one  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  not  fallacious  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  question  of  fallacy  arises  only  in  relation  to 
the  purpose  of  the  comparison.  There  would  be  no  error  in 
contrasting  Russian  and  American  living  standards  to  show 
that  life  in  America  is  more  comfortable  at  present.  The  com- 
parison becomes  fallacious  only  when  its  purpose  is  such  as 
above  illustrated. 

C.  The  Quantitative  Fallacy.  Quantity  is  often  used  errone- 
ously as  a  test  of  quality.  In  these  days  of  doing  things 
"in  a  big  way,"  universities  are  often  compared  on  a  basis  of 
student  population.  The  small  college  is  the  "hick  college" 
and  the  large  one  the  dignified  center  of  learning.  A  glance 
into  the  defects  of  mass  education  is  all  that  is  needed  to  correct 
this  notion. 

Similarly,  students  often  judge  an  argument  on  the  basis 
of  one  side  having  more  contentions  and  authorities  than  the 
other.  The  consideration  here  should  be  which  arguments  are 
the  more  important  and  which  authorities  the  more  responsible. 
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D.  Ignoring  the  Time  Factor.  As  a  general  rule,  valid  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  only  from  statistics  which  extend  over  a 
period  of  time  long  enough  to  make  them  representative  of 
usual  conditions.  If  one  had  argued  in  1920  that  violations  of 
the  prohibition  law  were  so  extensive  that  failure  could  be 
prophesied,  he  would  have  jumped  hastily  at  his  conclusion. 
But  if  the  same  argument  had  been  made  in  1930  on  the  basis 
of  reliable  evidence  extending  over  eleven  years,  such  would 
not  have  been  the  case. 

E.  Fallacy  in  Using  Averages.  Averages  are  representative  of 
individual  cases  only  where  extremes  do  not  affect  the  relation 
of  the  average  to  the  typical  individual  case.  Assume  that  the 
average  wage  of  the  American  workman  in  1933  was  $600  a 
year.  This  would  hardly  indicate  the  fact  that  millions  were 
facing  starvation.  What  is  needed  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  a 
compilation  showing  the  number  of  workmen  in  each  wage 
class  running  from  zero  incomes  to  the  maximum. 

A  fallacy  similar  to  the  preceding  example  would  lie  in  the 
use  of  life  insurance  tables  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  the 
life  span  of  an  individual.  If  men  of  certain  ages  are  shown  by 
these  tables  to  have  certain  life  expectancies,  the  uncritical 
interpreter  often  assumes  that  he,  being  in  one  of  the  age 
groups,  has  the  predicted  life  duration  assigned  to  the  group. 
Life  insurance  tables  are  not  designed,  however,  to  indicate 
individual  expectancies;  they  show  merely  that  out  of  a  large 
number  of  people  in  a  certain  age  group  the  standard  is  a  life 
span  of  so  many  years.  The  individual  may  thus  be  one  of 
the  cases  which  keeps  the  standard  down  or  one  which  keeps 
it  up.  He  may  die  of  pneumonia  the  next  week,  or  live  to  be 
ninety,  without  affecting  the  group  norm. 

Through  use  of  the  foregoing  tests  as  a  checking  process,  one 
may  be  reasonably  sure  of  presenting  valid  statistics.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  it  be  understood  by  the  student  that 
the  use  of  statistics  is  in  itself  fallacious.  The  tests  outlined 
above  are  simply  means  of  sifting  out  or  guarding  against  the 
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errors  often  incident  to  what  is  otherwise  the  best  type  of 
evidence  obtainable. 

Ill     Gathering  Evidence 

After  the  proposition  has  been  chosen  and  properly  phrased, 
the  student  is  ready  to  collect  the  data  which  will  help  him 
answer  it.  For  this  purpose  a  preliminary  general  understand- 
ing of  the  question  is  desirable.  This  will  provide  a  fair  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  main  issues  of  the  problem  and  thereby 
furnish  leads  toward  informative  sources.  A  little  reading  or 
discussion  ought  to  furnish  this  tentative  grasp  of  the  question. 

A.  The  Bibliography.  The  first  important  step  in  research  is 
the  making  of  a  bibliography  or  list  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  sources  of  material.  Except  in  cases  where  a  complete 
bibliography  upon  the  subject  has  been  published,  the  student 
must  provide  his  own. 

The  sources  of  the  bibliography  are  library  card  catalogues 
(for  books),  indexes  such  as  the  Readers'  Guide  (for  periodicals), 
articles  on  the  subject  which  make  reference  to  other  material, 
and  in  some  cases,  good  encyclopedias  and  special  reports  of 
investigating  bodies.1 

In  using  the  card  catalogue  and  the  Readers'  Guide,  which 
are  usually  the  most  fruitful  of  these  sources,  some  imagination 
is  necessary  to  suggest  subject  headings  under  which  reading 
matter  on  the  problem  may  be  listed.  If,  for  example,  the 
question  is  one  of  advertising  control  as  exemplified  by  the 
Tugwell  Bill,  material  might  be  found  under  such  headings  as 
"Tugwell  Bill,"  "Copeland  Bill,"  "Food  and  Drugs  Act," 
"Advertising,"  and  the  like.  Material  is  also  indexed  under 
the  names  of  authors  on  the  subject. 

As  we  find  books  and  articles,  records  must  be  kept  of  them. 
In  the  solving  of  a  complex  problem,  nothing  is  more  conducive 

1  Tt  is  of  course  recognized  by  the  authors  that  an  entire  book  might 
be  written  on  the  subject  of  research.  All  that  is  offered  here  is  material 
suitable  for  ordinary  needs. 
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to  accuracy  and  labor  saving  than  system.  Before  extensive 
reading  and  note  taking  is  commenced,  a  card  or  slip  of  paper, 
uniform  in  size,  should  be  made  for  every  possible  reference. 
Models  of  these  follow : 

A    BOOK    REFERENCE 


338.4 
C38m 


Chase,  Stuart 
Men  and  Machines 

Ch.  17,  "The  Two  Hour  War" 
New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1929 


051 
H 


A    PERIODICAL    REFERENCE 


Bond,  Horace  M. 

"A  Negro  Looks  at  His  South," 

Harpers 

Vol.  163  (June,  193 1)  pp.  98-108 


Card  references  to  other  types  of  sources  such  as  government 
or  private  bulletins,  special  bodies  of  statistics,  and  the  like, 
are  made  out  in  analogous  fashion. 

The  student  should  attempt  to  collect  all  available  references 
before  he  commences  to  take  notes.    By  such  means  his  course 
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of  reading  will  be  completely  mapped,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  his  references  one  by  one,  either  by  taking  notes  or 
by  discarding  the  material  as  worthless  or  irrelevant.  Perhaps 
only  a  fraction  of  the  sources  represented  in  his  bibliography 
cards  will  be  used. 

The  bibliography  cards  should  be  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  according  to  the  names  of  authors. 

B.  Note  Taking.  Notes  should  be  taken  on  cards  or  slips  of 
paper  of  uniform  size.    An  example  follows : 


12. 

Horrors  of  war  will  end  war. 

After  the  next  exhibition  of  the  destructiveness  of  the 
machine  in  warfare,  the  surviving  world  will  ban  the 
machine  from  war.  This  means,  of  course,  the  banish- 
ment of  war. 

The  world  will  realize  ' '  that  this  sort  of  thing  must 
stop.    Forever." 

Chase,  Stuart,  Men  and  Machines,  p.  317 


The  important  rules  for  note  taking  are : 

1.  Place  but  a  single  idea  on  each  card  and  write  on  one 
side  only.  You  may  have  one  central  idea  running  on  from 
card  to  card,  but  never  two  separate  and  unrelated  arguments 
on  the  same  card.  You  will  need  to  arrange  your  note  cards 
in  the  organization  of  your  paper;  having  two  different  argu- 
ments on  the  same  card  will  require  the  card  to  be  in  two 
places  at  once  when  the  final  arrangement  of  notes  is  made. 

2.  Place  an  underlined  caption  or  statement  at  the  head  of 
the  card.  This  should  accurately  represent  the  subject  matter 
so  that  it  will  be  of  genuine  value  for  indexing  and  ready 
reference. 

3.  Quotation  need  not  be  used.  It  is  preferable  to  condense 
material  to  your  own  words  unless  exceptional  accuracy  is 
required,  or  the  argument  is  stated  so  effectively  that  the  word- 
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ing  might  well  be  incorporated  into  the  paper.  Quotation 
should  also  be  used  if  you  are  not  sure  of  the  meaning. 

4.  If  you  do  not  take  down  an  entire  quotation  indicate  the 
omitted  part  with  dots,  thus:  "Capital  punishment  did  not 
lower  the  murder  rate  in  Kansas,  .  .  .  Idaho,  or  Oregon." 

Where  explanatory  material  is  necessary  within  the  quota- 
tion, insert  it  in  brackets:  "He  [Coolidge]  said  the  govern- 
ment should  not  be  in  business."  Brackets  also  may  enclose 
your  own  version  of  material  appearing  within  a  quotation 
but  not  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  quote  at  length. 

It  is  obvious  that  dots  indicating  omission,  or  the  bracket 
device  should  never  change  the  meaning  of  a  quotation.  A 
student  once  presented  a  term  paper  in  which  a  prominent 
conservative  politician  was  quoted  as  declaring  that  the  time 
had  come  for  men  with  new  ideas  in  government.  It  appeared 
that  the  politician  had  uttered  words  to  that  effect,  but  that 
they  were  spoken  ironically.  His  complete  message  was  that 
the  time  had  come  for  men  with  new  ideas  in  government, 
but  that  as  soon  as  they  made  a  sorry  mess  of  things  the  old 
line  conservatives  would  step  in  and  restore  order.  Be  sure, 
therefore,  that  a  quotation  or  summary  includes  the  full  sense 
of  what  is  said,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  does  not  employ 
statements  which  distort  the  meaning  when  appearing  out  of 
their  context. 

5.  Wherever  possible  take  material  from  original  instead  of 
secondary  sources.  "Facts,"  like  rumors,  change  as  they  pass 
from  hand  to  hand. 

6.  Always  indicate  the  source  at  the  time  of  taking  the  note. 
Only  the  author's  name  and  the  title  reference  need  be  noted. 
The  rest  of  the  source  data  already  appears  on  the  bibliography 
card. 

7.  Note  cards  should  be  numbered.  Where  one  piece  of 
evidence  runs  into  several  cards,  use  the  numbering:  65a,  65b, 
65c,  etc. 

C.  The  Use  of  Note  Cards.  Perhaps  the  foregoing  rules  and 
suggestions  seem  artificial  in  the  extreme.  Lest  this  assumption 
be  credited  by  the  student,  the  purpose  of  these  devices  should 
be  set  forth. 
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It  is  with  complex  argumentative  problems  that  we  are  con- 
cerned; they  necessitate  the  examination  of  a  large  body  of 
evidence  and  reasoning  prior  to  the  formation  of  an  intelligent 
conclusion.  That  useless  repetition  of  reading  and  the  missing 
of  important  material  may  be  eliminated,  it  becomes  imperative 
to  make  a  list  of  all  prospective  references,  to  examine  each 
one  carefully,  and  to  note  down  at  the  time  the  evidence  which 
we  desire  to  use. 

Then  we  face  the  problem  of  organization.  Most  students 
have  formed  the  habit  of  jotting  down  indiscriminately,  on 
sheets  of  note  paper,  the  various  ideas  which  come  to  them 
from  their  reading.  The  result  is  a  hodgepodge  of  materials, 
unindexed,  hopelessly  run  together,  and  frequently  unintel- 
ligible. This  confusion  can  be  avoided  only  by  having  separate 
arguments  or  ideas  on  separate  cards,  a  caption  at  the  top  sum- 
marizing the  material,  and,  also  appearing,  a  reference  to  the 
source. 

The  process  is  a  long  one,  but  it  shortens  and  systematizes 
immeasurably  the  task  of  constructing  the  final  oral  or  written 
argument.  When  the  indexed  cards  have  been  arranged 
thoughtfully,  the  final  product  has  practically  taken  shape; 
all  that  remains  is  the  task  of  giving  effective  expression  to 
the  organized  whole.  So  the  seemingly  pedantic  job  of  gather- 
ing notes  in  a  thorough,  systematized,  and  accurate  manner 
amounts  to  an  indispensable  laborsaving  device. 


CHAPTER   IV 


INFERENCE 


Evidence  has  been  described  as  the  substance  of  argument, 
the  factual  material  of  which  it  is  made.  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider various  processes  of  interpreting  evidence,  once  it  is  at 
hand.  An  examination  of  the  various  methods  of  drawing  con- 
clusions from  facts  constitutes  the  study  of  inference.  By 
means  of  what  logical  principles  can  we  conclude  the  existence 
of  C  and  D  from  the  known  existence  of  A  and  B  ?  When  these 
principles  have  been  outlined,  the  student  will  doubtless  deem 
them  to  be  devices  which  he  has  constantly,  though  perhaps 
vaguely,  recognized  and  used.  Intellectual  maturity,  however, 
demands  a  more  acute  awareness  of  the  nature  and  limitations 
of  the  various  types  of  inference. 

I     Induction  and  Deduction 

All  departments  of  life  are  concerned  with  the  formation  of 
laws  or  generalizations  based  upon  experience,  together  with 
the  application  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  determining  future 
occurrences.  From  past  observation  we  know,  for  example, 
that  an  uncontrolled  boom  period  will  end  in  depression,  that 
modern  warfare  is  terribly  destructive,  that  a  college  degree 
frequently  does  not  certify  a  liberal  education.  Such  a  forming 
of  general  rules  from  experience  is  known  as  induction.  The 
other  process  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  called  deduction. 
It  consists  of  applying  a  general  rule  to  a  yet  unexamined  par- 
ticular case,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  particular  instance  may 
be  determined.  People  do  this  continually  and  often  sub- 
consciously.    We  have  the  generalization  that  water  will  boil 
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under  certain  conditions  at  a  certain  temperature.  Accordingly, 
if  a  kettle  of  it  is  set  upon  a  hot  stove,  we  predict  that  the  water 
will  boil  if  left  there  an  appropriate  time. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  cases  of  induction  and  deduction  are 
so  simple  as  the  ones  described  above,  although  the  principle 
remains  the  same.  We  must  consider  a  more  complex  example. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  applying  scientific  laws, 
induction  and  deduction  are  used  jointly.  No  other  problem 
could  better  illustrate  the  individual  nature  of  each  and  their 
dual  employment.  A  scientific  law  is  simply  a  general  observa- 
tion upon  the  way  in  which  things  of  the  same  class  behave. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  "laws  of  nature"  is  that  which 
sets  forth  the  principle  of  gravitation.  This  principle  is  that 
all  physical  bodies  move  with  reference  to  each  other  (or 
"attract"  each  other)  according  to  a  single  formula.  This 
formula  is  the  law  which  governs  the  attraction  of  two  marbles, 
the  one  to  the  other,  just  as  it  designates  the  attraction  between 
suns  and  comets.  The  significant  thing  is  that  the  law  declares 
all  units  of  a  class,  i.e.,  physical  bodies,  to  behave,  notwith- 
standing varying  distances  and  masses,  according  to  the  same 
general  rule. 

How  was  such  a  principle  discovered?  In  its  formulation 
a  great  deal  of  mathematics  was  employed,  and  mathematics 
is  deductive  reasoning.  But,  reduced  to  an  ultimate  basis, 
the  law  of  gravitation  rests  upon  inductive  or  observational 
data  patiently  gathered  by  noting  the  motions  of  heavenly 
bodies.  Suppose  a  dozen  of  these  bodies  were  observed  to  move 
in  a  manner  which,  in  every  case,  was  reducible  to  a  single 
formula.  Should  we  then  be  justified  in  stating  that  all  of 
the  millions  of  physical  bodies  in  the  universe  acted  accord- 
ingly? Hardly.  But  we  could  adopt  this  formula  as  a  tenta- 
tive principle  governing  all  of  them,  and  proceed  to  test  it  by 
further  observation.  Such  a  tentative  conclusion  is  called  an 
hypothesis.  Further  checking,  however,  would  be  necessary. 
Suppose,  then,  that  we  should  continue  our  experimental 
efforts  until  we  had  cases  numbering  into  hundreds  or  thou- 
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sands,  in  which  this  formula  explained  in  each  instance  the 
relative  motions  of  bodies  of  matter.  Our  formula  would  then 
begin  to  lose  its  tentative  or  hypothetical  character  and  become, 
as  far  as  human  observation  can  carry  us,  a  settled  conclusion, 
a  law  of  nature.  It  would  be  used  to  describe  the  motion  of 
all  physical  bodies,  whether  these  had  been  observed  or  not. 

The  foregoing  process  of  observation  carried  to  this  conclu- 
sion is  that  of  induction  or  generalization.  We  conclude,  inas- 
much as  all  of  the  cases  observed  were,  without  exception, 
governed  by  the  same  rule,  that  therefore  cases  as  yet  un- 
observed will  be  governed  by  that  rule.  Such  is  the  utility  of 
the  inductive  method;  it  not  only  unifies  observed  instances 
of  the  same  class  according  to  a  fixed  principle  which  operates 
throughout  them  all,  but  it  enables  us  to  predict  that  no  matter 
what  cases  are  yet  unobserved,  they  too  will  be  governed  by 
that  principle. 

It  is  here  that  we  enter  upon  an  important  consideration. 
If,  at  any  time,  an  instance  should  be  observed  which  is  truly 
an  exception  to  the  general  law  laid  down,  then  this  law  should, 
if  possible,  be  modified  so  as  to  harmonize  the  exceptional  and 
non-exceptional  cases.  Such  a  modification  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation was  formulated  by  Einstein.  A  generalization  or  law 
established  by  observation  is  never  mathematically  certain; 
it  is  always  open  to  the  checking  process  of  further  observation. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  have  examined  case  after  case  of  the 
behavior  of  physical  bodies  and  have  found  the  general  rule 
announced  in  the  law  of  gravitation  to  hold  in  each  of  these 
particular  instances.  And  suppose  we  have  concluded  from  this 
experimentation  that  physical  bodies,  observed  or  unobserved, 
will  act  in  such  uniformity.  At  this  point  we  have  completed 
the  inductive  process  and  possess  a  general  law  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  our  investigation.  The  reason  we  have  taken  the  pains 
to  formulate  this  general  principle  is  mainly  that  we  may  apply 
it  to  cases  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  observed  to  act.  This 
latter  process  of  application  is  known  as  deduction. 

If,  as  was  recently  the  case,  a  new  planet  is  discovered  and 
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we  want  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  gravitational  attraction 
between  it  and  other  planets,  in  order  to  compute  its  orbit, 
we  can  make  use  of  the  principle  we  have  discovered.  It  is 
not  known  by  observation  just  what  this  attraction  will  be, 
but  we  have  concluded  from  previous  observation  that  all 
physical  bodies  interact  according  to  a  fixed  principle  regardless 
of  their  sizes  or  of  the  distances  between  them.  And  since  the 
new  planet  is  a  physical  body,  we  derive  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  subject  to  this  same  principle  although  we  have  not  actually 
observed  it  to  be  so  governed.  We  have  thus  made  deductive 
use  of  the  general  rule  which  was  reached  inductively. 

The  inductive  and  deductive  processes  are  thus  seen  to  be 
interworking  principles.  The  course  of  induction  is  that  of 
establishing  sl  general  rule  which,  from  examination  of  a  number 
of  objects,  we  deem  to  apply  to  all  such  objects.  The  function 
of  deduction  is  that  of  applying  this  rule  to  an  unobserved 
member  of  the  same  class  and  concluding  that  it,  too,  is  subject 
to  the  general  rule.  In  conclusion,  we  may  note  a  short  tabular 
example  of  the  two  systems. 

Induction 

(a)  We  observe  that  in,  say,  ten  instances,  widespread  credit 
expansion  has  been  followed  by  depression,  and 

(b)  We  note  no  exceptions  to  this. 

(c)  We  therefore  conclude  that  all  cases  of  such  credit  ex- 
pansion will  be  followed  by  depression. 

Deduction 

(a)  All  cases  of  widespread  credit  expansion  will  be  followed 
by  depression.  (This  is  the  rule  provided  by  our  in- 
duction) . 

(b)  The  x  situation  is  a  case  of  widespread  credit  expansion. 

(c)  Therefore,  it  will  be  followed  by  depression. 

The  steps  taken  in  the  second  of  these  processes  constitute 
what  is  known  as  the  syllogism,  sl  form  to  which  all  deductive 
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arguments  can  be  reduced.  The  syllogism  is  made  up  of  three 
steps:  the  major  premise,  the  minor  premise,  and  the  conclusion. 
In  the  sample  of  deduction  given,  step  (a)  is  the  major  premise, 
(b)  is  the  minor,  and  (c)  the  conclusion.  The  following  ma- 
terial presents  some  rules  for  the  syllogism  and  a  discussion  of 
syllogistic  mistakes. 

1.  It  will  be  observed  upon  examination  of  the  specimen 
above  that  the  major  premise  makes  a  statement  about  all 
the  members  of  a  class.  If  it  had  stated  that  some  cases  of 
widespread  credit  expansion  are  followed  by  depression,  the 
conclusion  would  not  necessarily  follow.  A  great  deal  depends, 
however,  upon  how  near  to  covering  all  cases  the  major  premise 
must  be  for  the  purposes  of  practical  use.  If  we  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  students  are  in  need  of  training  in  judging 
argument,  we  can  evolve  a  working  rule  based  on  sufficiently 
high  probability  even  though  a  number  of  exceptions  are  noted 
yearly.    Our  syllogism  here  would  run  as  follows : 

(a)  The   great    majority    of    students   need    argumentative 
training. 

(b)  John  Stadium  is  probably  one  of  this  majority. 

(c)  Therefore,  he  probably  needs  argumentative  training. 

2.  Another  rule  of  the  syllogism  is  that  a  major  premise 
which  states  all  x  to  be  y  must  not  be  interpreted  as  declaring 
all  y  to  be  x.     The  following  syllogism  is  invalid  because  it 

violates  this  principle : 

y  /VI. 

(a)  All  socialists  are  pacifists. 

(b)  John  Doe  is  a  pacifist. 

(c)  Therefore,  he  is  a  socialist. 

This  process  of  reasoning  is  fallacious  because  it  assumes  that 
saying  all  socialists  are  pacifists  is  equivalent  to  saying  all 
pacifists  are  socialists.  The  only  valid  conclusion  possible  in 
the  syllogism  as  stated  is  that  John  Doe  may  be  a  socialist. 
His  pacifism  might  equally  well  be  attributed  to  religious 
beliefs.     Many  people  reason  in  the  invalid  manner  described 
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here,  but  their  logic  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  following  syl- 
logism, which  is  identical  in  principle  with  the  one  above: 

(a)  All  birds  have  feathers. 

(b)  A  pillow  has  feathers. 

(c)  Therefore,  a  pillow  is  a  bird. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  minor  premise  (step  b  in  any  of  the 
examples  above).     In  the  syllogism, 

(a)  All  stock  booms  are  followed  by  depression. 

(b)  All  stock  booms  are  periods  of  prosperity. 

(c)  Therefore,  all  periods  of  prosperity  are  followed  by  de- 
pression, 

the  fallacy  is  that  the  minor  premise  (b)  is  misinterpreted  so  as 
to  read  that  all  periods  of  prosperity  are  stock  booms  when  it 
really  states  that  all  stock  booms  are  periods  of  prosperity. 
Only  by  such  misconstruction  is  the  conclusion  possible.  The 
faulty  reasoning  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  following : 

(a)  All  college  women  like  crooners. 

(b)  All  college  women  are  high  school  graduates. 

(c)  Therefore,  all  high  school  graduates  like  crooners. 

3.  The  type  of  syllogism  we  have  been  considering  is  called 
the  categorical  syllogism.  Another  type  is  the  hypothetical 
syllogism: 

(a)  If  the  currency  is  inflated,  depression  will  be  relieved. 

(b)  The  currency  is  inflated. 

(c)  Therefore,  depression  will  be  relieved. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  interpret  (a)  above  as 
stating  that  if  depression  is  relieved,  the  currency  must  have 
been  inflated.  This  misconstruction  would  be  analogous  to 
the  following: 

(a)  If  it  rains,  it  is  cloudy. 

(b)  It  is  cloudy. 

(c)  Therefore,  it  rains. 
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Another  error  in  employing  the  hypothetical  syllogism  is 
exemplified  in  the  following: 

(a)  If  we  maintain  a  large  navy  we  shall  not  be  invaded. 

(b)  We  shall  not  maintain  a  large  navy. 

(c)  Therefore,  we  shall  be  invaded. 

Here  the  mistake  is  that  of  interpreting  (a)  to  state  that  the 
only  method  of  preventing  invasion  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  navy. 

4.  A  further  type  of  syllogism  is  the  disjunctive  syllogism. 

(a)  We    shall    either    abandon    government    regulation    of 
business  or  drift  into  socialism. 

(b)  Government  regulation  of  business  will  not  be  aban- 
doned. 

(c)  Therefore,  we  shall  drift  into  socialism. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  validity  of  this  type  of  syl- 
logism depends  upon  a  valid  restriction  to  two  choices.  While 
the  reasoning  above  is  internally  consistent,  the  result  is  open 
to  question  because  there  are  other  possibilities  besides  the 
alternatives  mentioned  in  (a). 

It  should  be  understood  that  by  no  means  all  the  rules  of 
the  syllogism  have  been  enumerated  here.  The  problems  which 
these  omitted  matters  raise  are  either  discussed  under  other 
heads  in  the  general  section  on  fallacies,  or  else  are  ignored 
because  of  the  practical  requirements  of  the  text. 

5.  The  Enthymeme.  The  attentive  student  will  realize,  of 
course,  that  deductive  argument  does  not  appear  in  the  artificial 
forms  above  presented.  Imagine  a  magazine  article  made 
up  of  syllogisms!  Why,  then,  should  we  study  these  matters? 
The  purpose  of  such  exercises  in  studying  practical  argumenta- 
tion is  to  enable  the  student  to  reconstruct  the  syllogisms 
implied  in  ordinary  deductive  argument,  and  thus  to  test  more 
readily  the  reasoning  involved.  Deductive  argument  almost 
always  appears  in  a  shortened  form  called  the  enthymeme.    For 
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example,  the  enthymeme,  "John  Smith,  being  a  college  gradu- 
ate, is  an  educated  man,"  when  placed  in  syllogistic  form  runs 
as  follows: 

(a)  All  college  graduates  are  educated  men. 

(b)  John  Smith  is  a  college  graduate. 

(c)  Therefore,  he  is  an  educated  man. 

When  the  original  argument  is  thus  set  forth,  it  is  seen  that  it 
depends  for  validity  upon  the  very  questionable  major  premise 
(a)  which  is  implied,  not  stated.  Any  deductive  argument 
may  be  amplified,  then,  into  one  syllogistic  form  or  another, 
and  as  a  means  of  testing  such  argument,  nothing  serves 
better  than  ability  to  reconstruct  the  syllogism  out  of  the 
original  shortened  form.  Every  step  in  the  logical  process  is 
then  clearly  before  the  critic,  who,  if  he  knows  the  rules  of 
the  syllogism,  is  able  to  determine  its  soundness  or  falsity 
quickly  and  surely. 

II     A  nalogy 

The  inductive-deductive  mode  of  argument  which  was 
treated  in  the  preceding  section  first  assumes  that  what  is  true 
of  several  members  of  a  class  will  be  true  of  all  units  of  the 
group  and  then  concludes  that  what  is  true  of  the  group  will 
also  be  true  of  any  yet  unexamined  member  of  it.  Another 
type  of  argument  proceeds  directly  from  one  or  more  particular 
things  to  another,  or  others,  without  the  formulating  of  a 
general  rule  as  an  intermediary  process.  It  operates  under  the 
assumption  that  what  is  true  of  A  will  also  be  true  of  B  if  the 
former  is  essentially  similar  to  the  latter.  If  we  find  that  capital 
punishment  does  not  prevent  murder  in  Washington  it  might 
be  concluded  that  the  same  result  would  pertain  to  Kansas, 
inasmuch  as  these  two  states  are  alike  in  the  particulars  essen- 
tial to  such  a  problem.  Similarly,  if  we  deem  that  a  federal 
income  tax  is  more  equitable  than  a  federal  land  tax,  we  could 
judge  that  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  the  several  in- 
dividual states,  since  the  taxation  problems  of  the  state  and 
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national  governments  are  enough  alike  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  argument  from  analogy  is  often  an  unsafe  one,  for  it 
depends  basically  upon  the  same  conditions  existing  in  each 
of  the  two  cases  compared.  If,  as  above,  we  judge  that  capital 
punishment  is  a  failure  in  Washington  and  would,  therefore, 
be  a  failure  in  Kansas,  we  assume  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  states  are  essentially  similar.  To  justify  such  an 
assumption,  however,  would  necessitate  very  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  these  circumstances.  And  even  were  we  in 
possession  of  this,  there  would  remain  the  possibility  of  a  yet 
unobserved  dissimilarity  which  would  render  the  analogy  inap- 
plicable. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  argument  from  analogy 
should  be  subject  to  strict  scrutiny  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  cases  compared  are  really  similar. 

Ill     Causal  Reasoning 

In  all  human  pursuits,  in  science,  business,  engineering,  or 
in  the  many  skilled  trades,  the  problem  of  causality  is  of 
extraordinary  importance.  What  causes  cancer?  What  pro- 
duces unemployment,  brings  about  war,  curbs  crime?  The 
increased  adaptation  of  man  to  his  environment  is  relative 
to  his  ability  in  determining  the  events  necessary  to  create  a 
situation  he  desires,  or  those  which  will  follow  it  once  it  is 
realized.  The  varying  quality  of  his  research  into  the  causation 
of  things  determines  his  degradation  or  his  excellence.  He  has 
subjected  criminals  to  brutal  punishment  as  a  curb  for  unlawful 
impulses,  and  he  has  resorted  to  high-pressure  promotion  as  a 
cure  for  economic  evils.  But  over  against  these  misguided 
efforts  may  be  placed  such  achievements  as  the  isolation  of 
bacteria  as  the  cause  of  disease. 

Although  no  one  professes  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
term  more  readily  than  the  man  in  the  street,  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  causation  is,  oddly  enough,  a  definition 
of  the  word.  When  we  say  that  A  is  the  cause  of  B,  its  effect, 
we  mean  fundamentally  that  A  and  B  are  found  throughout 
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our  past  experience  in  invariable  connection;  that  is,  where 
one  is  found  the  other,  too,  is  apparent  or  discoverable.  We 
further  mean  that  A,  the  cause,  occurs  in  point  of  time  before  B, 
the  effect.  When  we  make  the  commonplace  generalization 
that  water  puts  out  fire  we  mean  simply  that  such  a  relation- 
ship between  water  and  fire  has  so  persisted  in  our  past  experi- 
ence that  its  occurrence  in  the  future  is  predictable.  The 
student  may  object  that  we  mean  more  than  this,  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  effect  water  has  upon  fire  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  induction  from  past  experience,  but  is  based  upon  the  laws 
of  physics.  This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  problem,  for  the 
laws  of  physics  themselves  are  ultimately  based  upon  induc- 
tion. 

Causation,  then,  is  fundamentally  a  problem  in  induction. 
So  what  is  most  necessary  in  coping  with  problems  of  causality 
is  a  set  of  experimental  methods  whereby  our  observation  will 
be  aided  so  that  we  can  discover  just  what  things  are  invariably 
associated  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  only  occasion- 
ally or  accidentally  connected.  For  this  purpose  John  Stuart 
Mill  formulated  several  principles  of  inductive  inquiry.  These 
are  known  as  Mill's  Canons.  Their  employment  is  fundamental 
and  necessary  in  any  causal  experimentation  beyond  the  most 
elementary,  whether  the  problem  is  one  of  the  chemist's  labora- 
tory or  of  the  sales  manager  in  determining  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent advertising  methods.  In  studying  these  principles  the 
student  should  bear  in  mind  continually  that  their  sole  purpose 
is  to  determine  the  invariable  connection  of  a  cause  and  its 
effect  in  as  many  repeated  instances  as  possible,  and  that  they 
secure  this  result  by  the  elimination  of  accidental  or  variable 
connections.  The  true  cause  and  effect  are  thus  isolated  from 
the  false. 

A.  Method  of  Agreement.  In  using  this  method  we  seek  to 
determine  whether  x  causes  y  by  collecting  cases  in  which  they 
occur  together.  So  far  described,  it  is  the  simple  inductive 
method.     But  how  are  we  to  know  that  a  third  entity,  c,  or  a 
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fourth,  d,  does  not  occur  along  with  x  and  y?  Until  we  can 
answer  this  question,  we  can  never  say  that  y  is  caused  by  % 
instead  of  by  c  or  d.  Mill's  first  method  overcomes  this  diffi- 
culty by  a  collection  of  cases  so  unlike  each  other  that  x  and  y 
are  the  only  entities  the  cases  have  in  common. 

As  an  illustration,  suppose  we  wish  to  discover  whether  the 
forty-hour  week  stimulates  employment.  If  it  were  found  that 
throughout  the  steel  industry  this  plan  had  been  introduced 
and  employment  had  increased,  an  uncritical  person  might 
decide  immediately  that  the  plan  caused  the  employment 
increase.  But  what  happens  to  his  conclusion  if  it  is  discovered 
that  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  steel?  Is  it  this 
which  has  caused  employment  to  mount,  or  is  it  the  forty-hour 
week?  Suppose,  however,  that  we  use  Mill's  first  method  by 
selecting  a  number  of  industries:  steel,  textiles,  lumber,  radios, 
etc.,  all  unlike  except  that  they  have  the  forty-hour  week  in 
common.  If  these  industries,  in  spite  of  differing  circumstances, 
also  show  increased  employment,  then  we  may  say  more  readily 
that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  shorter  work  week. 

The  above  method  thus  used  has  one  potential  difficulty. 
If  there  had  also  been  a  general  business  upturn,  the  differing 
industries  would  have  this  as  a  further  common  factor  besides 
the  forty-hour  week  and  increased  employment,  and  increased 
employment  might  then  have  been  caused  by  the  upturn  in- 
stead of  the  plan  in  question.  Or  it  might  have  been  caused  by 
both.  In  such  a  case  we  should  have  to  employ  further  methods 
of  induction  in  order  to  find  the  truth. 

B.  Method  of  Difference.  This  second  of  Mill's  methods  in- 
volves the  choice  of  a  number  of  cases  as  like  as  possible,  except 
that  some  have  %  and  some  do  not.  If  those  which  have  %  also 
have  y,  and  those  which  do  not  have  x  fail  to  have  y,  then  we 
can  say  with  some  certainty  that  x  and  y  are  causally  related. 
Suppose  we  choose  a  number  of  steel  mills  as  similar  as 
possible,  save  that  in  some  the  hours  of  work  have  been  lessened 
and  in  others  they  have  not.    If  those  with  the  forty-hour  week 
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also  show  increased  employment,  while  those  which  have  not 
adopted  the  plan  fail  to  show  added  employment,  then  the 
conclusion  probably  follows  that  the  forty-hour  week  causes 
increased  employment.  The  important  requirement  of  the 
second  method  is  as  great  a  similarity  between  the  cases  as 
can  be  obtained.  If,  for  example,  the  first  group  of  these 
steel  mills  supplied  the  automobile  industry  while  the  sec- 
ond did  not,  the  added  employment  in  the  first  might  be 
caused  by  an  increased  market  for  automobiles  instead  of  by 
lessened  working  hours.  Our  conclusion  would  then  be  invalid 
because  we  had  ignored  the  requirement  of  the  second  method 
that  our  inductive  instances  be  similar. 

The  problem  most  frequently  arising  in  the  use  of  Mill's 
second  method  is  that  cases  which  are  really  alike  are  often 
difficult  to  find.  We  also  noticed  that,  in  using  the  first  method, 
cases  sufficiently  unlike  are  hard  to  obtain.  So  a  third  and 
more  comprehensive  method  may  have  to  be  employed. 

C.  Joint  Method.  Here,  the  first  step  is  the  method  of  agree- 
ment, i.e.,  a  number  of  unlike  cases  all  having  x  are  collected. 
If  they  also  exhibit  y,  and  x  and  y  are  the  only  two  factors  they 
share  in  common,  the  first  step  of  the  third  method  is  complete. 
The  second  step  is  to  examine  a  similar  group,  also  of  unlike 
cases,  which  do  not  have  x.  If  these,  in  turn,  fail  to  show  y, 
and  the  only  thing  they  share  in  common  is  an  absence  of  x  and 
y,  then  the  result  of  this,  combined  with  that  of  the  first  step, 
is  a  conclusion  that  x  and  y  are  related  causally. 

To  continue  our  illustration :  Suppose  we  find,  using  the  first 
step  above,  that  introduction  of  the  forty-hour  week  into  such 
unlike  industries  as  steel,  textiles,  lumber,  and  radios  was  fol- 
lowed by  increased  employment  in  these  differing  cases.  Then, 
in  the  second  step  we  select  an  additional  group  of  unlike  in- 
dustries such  as  power,  flour  milling,  and  building,  in  which 
the  forty-hour  week  has  not  been  introduced.  If  we  should 
find  also  that  in  these  differing  industries  employment  has  not 
increased,  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  first  step,  namely,  that 
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shorter  hours  produced  increased  employment,  would  be  con- 
siderably reinforced. 

Notice  that  this  method  helps  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  both  the  first  and  second  methods.  As  for  the 
first,  we  observed  that  a  general  business  revival  might  have 
entered  in  and  affected  all  of  the  differing  industries  so  that 
we  could  not  tell  if  the  upturn  or  the  forty-hour  week  produced 
the  increased  employment.  The  additional  step  of  the  third 
method,  however,  would  check  this,  if  we  found  that  the  second 
group  of  unlike  industries,  which  should  also  have  been  affected 
by  the  business  revival,  failed  to  show  increased  employment. 
If  such  were  the  case,  general  business  improvement  would  be 
ruled  out  as  a  factor,  and  the  forty-hour  week  alone  would 
remain  as  the  cause  of  increased  employment.  Likewise  the 
difficulty  we  noted  in  using  the  second  method  is  removed. 
There  we  saw  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  obtain  cases 
sufficiently  similar  for  the  experiment.  In  the  third  method, 
however,  similar  cases  are  not  used ;  the  emphasis,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  upon  obtaining  cases  as  unlike  as  possible  in  both  steps. 

A  caution,  however,  must  be  added.  It  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  three  methods  which  have  been  discussed  are 
offered  as  sure  solutions  for  all  or  even  most  of  the  knotty 
problems  that  beset  the  human  race.  The  recommendation  is 
simply  that  they  be  used  whenever  possible,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  in  causal  problems  involving  the  inductive  method. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  above  illustrations  concerning  reduction 
of  unemployment,  even  the  third  method  would  fail  to  tell  us 
correctly  what  we  want  to  know.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  any  inductive  investigation  of  a  complex  causal  problem 
must  involve  some  or  all  of  Mill's  Canons  if  it  is  to  get  anywhere. 
If  they  fail,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  will  succeed.  We  must 
apply  them  as  far  as  we  can;  beyond  that  one  man's  guess 
may  be  as  good  as  another's. 

D.  Method  of  Residues.  This  method  of  determining  cause 
and  effect  is  used  where  the  effect  of  x  is  previously  known  to  be 
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y;  if  a  is  added  to  x  and  the  result  of  x  +  a  becomes  y  +  b, 
then  b  must  be  caused  by  a,  since  y  is  already  accounted  for  by  x. 
A  commercial  concern  is  employing  newspaper,  poster,  and 
radio  advertising.  How  much  business  is  the  radio  bringing  in? 
If  it  is  known  by  previous  careful  inductions  what  extent  of  sales 
is  caused  by  newspaper  and  poster  advertising,  then  the  residue, 
or  remainder,  is  probably  caused  by  urgent  radio  announcers. 

E.  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations.  The  fifth  and  last  of 
Mill's  Canons,  though  possessed  of  a  formidable  name,  is 
perhaps  the  most  easily  understood  of  them  all.  If  x  is  seen 
to  vary  in  the  same  manner  as  y,  then  they  may  be  causally 
related.  If  it  is  found,  for  example,  that  the  greater  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment,  the  less  the  amount  of  crime  and,  con- 
versely, the  less  the  certainty  of  punishment,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  crime,  then  we  may  say  that  certainty  of  punish- 
ment lessens  crime. 


CHAPTER  V 


FALLACIES 


A  fallacy  is  any  form  of  invalid  reasoning.  In  the  previous 
section  we  dealt  with  the  various  forms  of  reasoning  or  inference ; 
here  we  are  concerned  with  abuses  of  these  processes  which 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  fallacies  discussed  here 
by  no  means  amount  to  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  queer  and 
often  obscure  quirks  of  the  human  mind  in  its  task  of  drawing 
inferences  from  premises.  We  are  not  interested  here  in  down- 
right superstition  and  bigotry,  nor  are  we  concerned  with 
highly  ingenious  and  elusive  pieces  of  sophistry.  We  shall 
study  in  this  section  the  various  logical  errors  which  all  too 
often  pass  current  as  good  reasoning  and  which  are  employed 
constantly,  in  good  faith  as  often  as  with  dishonest  inten- 
tion. 

I     Fallacies  in  Induction 

A  fallacious  induction  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  popular 
errors.  Its  basis  lies  in  a  deficiency  in  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  cases  used  as  evidence  for  the  conclusion  reached.  Public 
opinion  contains  many  strange  but  sweeping  generalities. 
Orientals  are  sinister;  all  public  officials  are  crooked;  money 
can  always  win  out  in  the  courts ;  you  can  tell  character  by  the 
cut  of  a  man's  jaw,  intelligence  by  the  height  of  his  brow.  The 
origin  of  these  assertions  is  that  now  and  then  an  example  comes 
to  light  which  suggests  the  validity  of  each  of  them.  The 
critical  mind,  however,  does  not  jump  at  conclusions.  It 
demands  application  of  the  following  three  tests  listed  under 
A,  B,  and  C: 
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A.  Sufficiency  in  Number  of  Cases.  Are  the  cases  examined 
sufficient  in  number  to  warrant  the  drawing  of  a  general  rule? 
Public  officials  on  the  whole  are  dishonest?  How  many  are 
known  to  be?  Such  a  generalization  cannot  be  made  from  a 
few  spectacular  cases.  Many  more  of  the  most  commonly  ac- 
cepted general  rules  become  questionable  when  the  test  sug- 
gested here  is  applied.  It  is  said  that  American  business  has 
always  stood  on  its  own  feet,  scorning  government  aid  and 
regulation.  Several  writers,  notably  Charles  A.  Beard,1  have 
examined  this  conclusion  inductively  and  have  found  too  few 
cases  (and  too  many  exceptions)  to  warrant  such  a  generaliza- 
tion. Another  typical  example  is  the  common  belief  that 
popular  newspaper  writers  on  economics  are  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Many  people  who  read  their  columns,  however, 
scarcely  raise  a  question  concerning  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  these  "economists"  have  been  right.  In  other  words, 
the  induction  is  based  on  a  few  cases  or  none  at  all. 

B.  Fairness  in  Choosing  Examples.  Are  the  particular  cases 
which  go  to  make  up  the  induction  fair  examples  of  the  class? 
This  test  will  perhaps  suggest  itself  to  everyone  but  it  should 
be  called  to  mind  none  the  less  constantly.  Many  people  have 
generalized  concerning  the  condition  of  the  American  laborer. 
If  we  declare  as  a  result  of  observation  carried  on  in  a  small 
section  of  the  United  States  that  he  is  "not  so  badly  off,"  we 
should  be  contenting  ourselves  with  cases  decidedly  not  typical 
of  the  large  manufacturing  and  sweating  centers  which  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

A  further  example  of  generalizing  from  cases  which  are  not 
typical  is  to  be  found  in  business  surveys  which  attempt  to 
propagandize  a  return  of  prosperity  by  showing  increased  out- 
put in  certain  industries  where  this  added  business  is  seasonal. 
Increased  sales  of  automobiles  in  the  spring,  for  example,  might 
be  shown  by  induction  from  numerous  cases.     It  would  not  be 

1  "The  Myth  of  Rugged  American  Individualism,"  Harper's  Magazine, 
December,  193 1 . 
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evidence  of  a  general  upward  trend  in  business,  however,  be- 
cause this  season  is  a  particularly  favorable  one  for  the  sale  of 
automobiles.  In  other  words  the  inductive  instances  used  are 
not  typical  of  general  conditions. 

C.  Exceptions  to  the  Rule.  To  what  extent  are  there  known 
exceptions  to  the  induction?  An  honest  search  for  exceptions 
is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  scientific  induction.  All  too  fre- 
quently, however,  people  who  should  know  better  collect 
numerous  cases  which  lead  to  the  generalization  they  desire, 
but  ignore  those  which  are  to  the  contrary.  This  is  not  always 
intentionally  dishonest  by  any  means.  It  is  just  as  often  an 
expression  of  the  enthusiasm  of  closed  minds.  There  are  many 
individuals  who  are  sure  they  can  determine  ability  or  intelli- 
gence from  such  characteristics  as  a  steady  eye  or  clean-cut 
general  appearance.  Granting  that  there  are  numerous  cases 
which  seem  to  prove  this  rule,  an  equal  number  might  be  found 
to  disprove  it.  Anyone  who  has  undergone  such  a  test  as  the 
following  will  be  well  aware  of  this.  Classes  in  psychology  are 
given  photographs  of  students,  convicts,  insane  people,  and 
ordinary  mortals;  they  are  then  asked  to  classify  these  un- 
labeled pictures  according  to  intelligence,  honesty,  etc.  The 
results  are  generally  such  that  superior  accuracy  could  be 
obtained  by  flipping  coins.  It  may  be  asked  why  so  many 
people  believe  such  generalizations.  The  answer  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  a  failure  to  pay  proper  attention  to  exceptions. 
If  one  is  already  convinced  that  a  high  forehead  indicates 
intelligence  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  find  some  intelligence  in  most 
high-browed  people  simply  because  most  individuals  will  seem 
intelligent  to  one  who  looks  for  intelligence  only.  But  it  would 
also  be  true  that  most  of  us  would  seem  stupid  to  an  experi- 
menter who  looked  for  nothing  but  stupidity. 

II     Fallacious  Analogy 

The  student  will  recall  that  analogy  depends  upon  basic 
similarity  between  cases.     If  we  wish  to  show  that  the  con- 
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ference  method  is  an  efficient  one  in  the  teaching  of  Argumen- 
tation because  it  is  effective  in  the  teaching  of  Composition, 
we  must  rest  this  argument  on  the  basis  of  essential  similarity 
between  the  two  courses. 

A  fallacy  in  analogy  exists  when  a  lack  of  fundamental  similar- 
ity prevents  the  making  of  a  proper  comparison.  An  example 
of  this  type  of  defective  argument  is  often  advanced  by  stu- 
dents when  they  say  that  they  have  always  had  an  easy  time 
in  other  courses  and  for  that  reason  cannot  see  why  their  work 
should  be  poor  in  the  study  of  argument.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  the  problems  of  argumentation  are  the  same  as 
those  in  most  other  courses.  But  they  are  not.  The  course  in 
argument  requires,  mainly,  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  process; 
many  other  courses  call  for  a  use  of  memory  beyond  everything 
else.  So  success  in  the  latter  will  not  warrant  success  in  the 
former,  the  reason  for  this  being  a  fundamental  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  cases. 

Ill     Causal  Fallacies 

A.  Fallacies  of  Induction  in  Causal  Reasoning.  The  funda- 
mental test  of  causality  is,  we  have  seen,  invariable  association 
of  the  cause  and  effect  in  our  past  experience.  A  recognition 
of  this  principle  leads  us  to  apply  to  causal  reasoning  the  tests 
just  outlined  for  determining  the  validity  of  induction.  So  if 
it  is  apparent  that  two  things  are  generally  associated  in  past 
experience,  as  are,  for  instance,  war  and  misery,  we  are  on  safe 
ground  in  drawing  our  conclusions.  The  questions  should 
always  be  raised,  however,  whether  the  two  events  actually 
have  occurred  together  a  sufficient  number  of  times  in  the  past, 
whether  there  have  been  exceptions  to  this,  and  whether  the 
cases  observed  are  typical.  If  two  things  such  as  a  Republican 
administration  and  prosperity,  or  a  Democratic  regime  and 
federal  reserve  reform  are  associated  occasionally,  we  are 
warranted  in  drawing  no  conclusion  that  the  one  causes  the 
other.  If  a  party  is  in  power  and  good  times  prevail,  the  voting 
public  will  tend  to  keep  it  there  on  the  assumption  that  since  the 
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incumbency  of  the  party  took  place  before  prosperity  arrived, 
there  must  have  been  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the 
two.  But  this  has  not  happened  often  enough  to  justify  such  a 
conclusion,  and  we  know  enough  from  other  observation  to 
realize  that  a  political  party  often  has  very  little  to  do  with 
prosperity. 

The  tests  outlined  for  induction  should  be  applied,  therefore, 
in  the  detection  of  causal  fallacy.  There  are  no  better  aids  for 
this  purpose  than  Mill's  Canons,  with  which  the  student  is 
already  acquainted. 

B.  "Cause  and  Effect"  Merely  Effects  of  the  Same  Cause.  In 
designating  x  as  the  cause  of  y,  there  is  a  serious  danger  that 
x  and  y  may  be,  in  reality,  both  effects  of  the  same  cause.  A 
reduction  to  absurdity  of  this  fallacy  would  be  an  inference 
that  twilight  is  the  cause  of  night  since  they  always  occur  one 
after  the  other.  More  sophisticated  observation  would  show, 
of  course,  that  these  two  phenomena  take  place  after  the  sun 
disappears  over  the  horizon.  The  inference  then  would  be 
that  this  causes  them  both,  rather  than  that  one  causes  the 
other.  A  common  example  of  the  fallacy  we  are  considering 
is  the  observation  that  increase  of  armament  causes  war  when, 
fundamentally,  it  is  international  economic  rivalry  which  causes 
both  excess  armament  and  war.  Or  further,  it  is  often  judged 
that  criminal  acts  are  caused  by  a  vicious  nature  when,  in  reality, 
the  complex  forces  of  heredity  and  environment  account  for 
both  viciousness  of  nature  and  criminality.  From  these  ex- 
amples it  will  appear  that  the  mistake  made  is  one  of  designat- 
ing a  superficial  "cause"  instead  of  one  more  fundamental. 

C.  Plurality  of  Causes.  One  of  the  commonest  lapses  which 
occur  in  causal  reasoning  is  that  of  attributing  to  one  cause  the 
major  responsibility  for  a  phenomenon  which  has  a  plurality 
of  causes.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  virtually  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crime  wave  rested  with  prohibition.  To 
guard  against  this  mistaken  inference  we  may  admit  that  con- 
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siderable  crime  was  attributable  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  Volstead  Act,  but  that,  granting  this,  other  plausible 
causes  can  be  suggested,  such  as  delays  in  the  courts,  "postwar 
unrest,"  romantic  press  publicity,  increased  crowding  in  urban 
centers,  and  so  on.  The  lazy  or  dogmatic  mind  tends  to  seize 
upon  one  explanation  for  a  complex  phenomenon  and  cling 
to  it  rather  than  face  the  difficulty  of  complex  reasoning. 

IV     Fallacies  of  Ignoring  the  Question 

This  group  of  fallacies  consists  of  several  time-honored  devices 
employed  in  arguing  beside  the  point,  or  evading  the  real  issue. 

■ 
A.  Appeal  to  Tradition,  Emotion,  or  Humor.  Perhaps  the 
most  usual  of  these  is  the  appeal  to  tradition.  The  validity 
of  an  idea  depends  not  on  its  association  with  tradition  but  upon 
its  merits.  The  solemn  warning  to  avoid  ' '  entangling  alliances  " 
is  a  valid  principle  today,  if  at  all,  not  because  it  was  supposedly 
Washington  who  pronounced  it  or  because  it  has  been  adhered 
to  as  a  tradition,  but  upon  the  basis  of  its  being,  a  workable 
modern  rule  productive  of  good.  Arguments  which  appeal  to 
this  sentiment  as  a  tradition  ignore  the  real  question  of  its 
being  or  not  being  a  valid  principle  in  our  present  international 
relations.  In  other  words,  the  arguments  pro  and  con  are 
ignored  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  what  has  been  the  custom 
in  the  past. 

Another  frequent  employment  of  this  fallacy  is  the  constant 
argument  against  certain  economic  reforms  which  alleges  that 
they  are  unconstitutional.  Such  an  issue  merely  concerns  the 
legality  of  a  measure,  not  its  wisdom.  The  real  matter  of  con- 
cern is  not  whether  a  proposed  reform  disagrees  with  a  document 
written  by  our  forefathers,  but  whether  that  document  should 
be  amended  to  conform  with  modern  conditions. 

For  an  example  of  ignoring  the  question  at  issue  through  ap- 
peal to  both  emotion  and  humor,  and  tradition  as  well,  nothing 
is  more  apt  than  this  quotation  from  Huxley,  cited  by  Foster : 1 
1  Argumentation  and  Debating,  pp.  205-206. 
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"In  the  course  of  a  debate  between  Bishop  Wilberforce  and 
Huxley,  in  which  Huxley  defended  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
the  Bishop  said :  '  I  should  like  to  ask  Professor  Huxley  as  to 
his  belief  in  being  descended  from  an  ape.  Is  it  on  his  grand- 
father's or  his  grandmother's  side  that  the  ape  ancestry  comes 
in?'  Then,  in  a  graver  tone,  he  asserted  that  the  views  of 
Huxley  were  contrary  to  the  revelations  of  Scripture.  In  the 
course  of  his  refutation  Huxley  said :  '  I  asserted  —  and  I 
repeat  —  that  a  man  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
an  ape  for  his  grandfather.  If  there  were  any  ancestor  whom 
I  should  feel  shame  in  recalling,  it  would  rather  be  a  man  who 
plunges  into  scientific  questions  with  which  he  has  no  real 
acquaintance,  only  to  obscure  them  by  an  aimless  rhetoric, 
and  to  distract  the  attention  of  his  hearers  from  the  real  point 
at  issue  by  eloquent  digressions  and  skilled  appeals  to  religious 
prejudice.'" 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  student  must  not  infer 
that  humor  and  emotion  are  out  of  place  in  argument.  They 
are  so  only  when  they  are  means  of  ignoring  the  matter  at  issue. 
Otherwise  these  two  means  of  persuasion  may  be  employed 
with  telling  and  legitimate  effect.  Notice,  for  example,  that 
Huxley's  reply  to  Wilberforce  contains  both  of  these  elements 
and  at  the  same  time  concerns  a  matter  really  in  question,  the 
logic  of  Wilberforce  and  the  latter's  capacity  as  an  expert. 

B.  Discussion  of  Personalities  Instead  of  Issues.  A  second 
means  of  ignoring  the  question  is  the  unwarranted  employment 
of  personality  in  argument. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  qualifications  of  the  individual 
presenting  an  argument  are  important  in  determining  his 
qualifications  as  an  expert,  an  appraisal  of  his  personal  charac- 
teristics is  far  from  unwarranted.  A  super-patriot,  objecting 
to  Einstein's  presence  in  this  country  because  of  the  scientist's 
pacifism,  also  said  that  he  did  not  "think  much"  of  rela- 
tivity. In  such  a  case  one  is  justified  in  investigating  the 
gentleman's  ability  in  mathematics  to  say  nothing  of  inter- 
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preting  literally  his  words  about  not  thinking  much  of  the 
relativity  theory. 

There  are,  however,  situations  where  personalities  are  of  no 
significance  in  argument  save  in  obscuring  the  issue.  The  fact 
that  a  candidate  for  mayor  was  "born  and  raised"  in  the  city 
in  question  is,  barring  unusual  circumstances,  utterly  beside 
the  mark,  since  many  a  man  has  been  thus  reared  in  a  city 
without  becoming  immersed  in  knowledge  of  civic  affairs. 
A  certain  jurist's  plan  of  trial  marriage  was  criticized  on  the 
unjust  grounds  that  its  author  participated  in  irregularities  of 
conduct  as  a  judge.  There  may  be  relevant  arguments  against 
such  a  proposal  but  their  attack  is  upon  the  plan  itself,  not 
upon  its  parentage. 

Similarly  the  radical  or  liberal  who  is  dissatisfied  with  do- 
mestic affairs  and  seeks  to  improve  them  is  told  to  go  some- 
where else  if  he  thinks  this  country  is  so  bad.  Such  allegedly 
clever  retorts  carry  strong  popular  appeal.  It  is  only  because 
sane  analysis  has  little  of  such  charm  that  they  are  so  effec- 
tive. 

C.  False  Dilemma.  A  true  dilemma  occurs  when  the  reasoner 
is  logically  forced  to  choose  between  two  positions,  either  of 
which  weakens  his  argument.  Thus,  if  we  argue  that  any  given 
proposal  is  undesirable  because  it  would  be  unconstitutional, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  either  (i)  that  federal  abolition  of 
child  labor  is  undesirable  (since  it  is  also  unconstitutional) ,  or 
(2)  that  constitutionality  is  not  necessarily  a  test  of  desirability. 
In  other  words,  we  must  either  hold  that  everything  which 
conflicts  with  the  constitution  is  undesirable  or  that  our  original 
argument  is  unsound. 

In  this  section,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  improper, 
or  fallacious,  use  of  the  dilemma.  Suppose  one  were  confronted 
with  the  question,  "Have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife?" 
For  the  moment  he  might  imagine  himself  in  a  dilemma  since 
he  admits  wife  beating  whether  he  answers  yes  or  no.  A  third 
course,  however,  is  open.     He  may  answer,   "I  have  never 
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beaten  my  wife."  Wherever  such  a  reply  to  the  question  or 
argument  is  possible  the  attempted  dilemma  is  fallacious. 
Absurd  as  the  above  fallacy  may  be,  it  is  fully  as  sensible  as  the 
argument  that  prohibition  is  necessary  because  we  must  guard 
against  the  wide-open  saloon.  Such  a  contention  attempts  to 
force  a  choice  between  extreme  prohibition  and  no  regulation 
at  all.  The  ready  answer  is  that  a  middle  ground,  or  third 
choice,  is  possible. 

D.  Emphasizing  Issues  of  Slight  Relevancy.  This  fallacy  is 
found  in  arguments  seeking  to  justify  capital  punishment,  but 
amounting  in  the  end  to  nothing  more  than  the  truism  that 
murder  must  be  prevented.  The  actual  issue  is  whether  capital 
punishment  will  achieve  that  result,  not  whether  the  end  itself 
is  one  of  merit.  The  argument  above  stresses  a  relevant  but 
admitted  point  and  shifts  discussion  away  from  fundamental 
questions.  Another  example  is  the  quantity  of  paper  and 
speech  wasted  on  the  so-called  "energy  currency"  of  the 
Technocrats,  when  the  really  important  questions  which  they 
presented  were  whether  machine  production  had  displaced 
human  labor,  and  whether  machine  technique,  if  properly  used, 
might  raise  enormously  our  standard  of  living. 

E.  Simple  Ignoring  of  the  Question.  In  addition  to  the  special 
classifications  mentioned,  there  remains  the  fallacy  of  simply 
arguing  beside  the  point.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  love  life 
of  Russians  has  to  do  with  the  proposal  of  socialism  for  the 
United  States,  but  many  people  consider  it  not  only  interesting, 
but  fundamental.  Similarly,  arguments  against  lynching  are 
frequently  answered  by  retorts  that  a  certain  lynchee  ' '  deserved 
what  he  got."  The  question,  of  course,  is  not  one  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence,  but  whether  lynching  or  legal  trial  is  the  proper 
measure  to  employ  against  him.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
these  classics  of  bad  reasoning  is  that  the  critical  thinker  keeps 
before  him  two  questions:  First,  what  is  the  issue?  Secondly, 
does  this  particular  argument  help  to  answer  it  ? 
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V     Fallacies  of  Begging  the  Question 

The  fallacies  just  enumerated  consist  of  devices  employed  in 
evading  the  question.  Those  under  consideration  here,  how- 
ever, assume -,  without  proof,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  matter  which 
is  really  in  issue. 

A.  Assumption  without  Proof  of  Premises  in  Deductive  Argu- 
ment. The  first  of  the  question-begging  fallacies  consists  in  the 
assumption  of  an  unproved  major  premise  from  which  the  con- 
clusion desired  may  readily  be  drawn.  The  United  States,  it 
is  argued,  should  maintain  armed  forces  in  China  because 
American  property  rights  there  are  in  danger.  As  the  conten- 
tion stands,  it  might  be  difficult  for  an  untrained  critic  to  detect 
its  unproved  premise.  Suppose,  however,  we  reduce  this  chain 
of  reasoning  to  simple  syllogistic  form,  thus : 

The  United  States  should  maintain  armed  forces  in  all 
countries  where  American  property  is  in  danger. 

China  is  a  country  where  American  property  is  in  danger. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  should  maintain  armed  forces 
in  China. 

In  this  form  the  fallacy  becomes  apparent.  As  the  argument 
stood  before,  the  major  premise  of  the  syllogism  above,  i.e.,  the 
general  rule  with  which  it  commences,  was  not  stated,  but  tacitly 
assumed.  But  upon  this  major  premise  the  whole  validity  of 
the  argument  rests.  That  the  United  States  should  so  insure  all 
business  risks  in  foreign  countries  is  taken  for  granted,  not  proved. 
Another  possibility  of  begging  the  question  here  would  be  an 
assumption  without  proof  of  the  minor  premise,  i.e.,  that  Ameri- 
can property  actually  is  in  danger  in  China.  The  student  should 
be  prepared  to  analyze  an  argument  which  confronts  him  in 
such  a  way  that  he  may  designate  all  unwarranted  assumptions 
upon  which  it  rests.  Aid  in  this  respect  will,  of  course,  be  rendered 
by  the  instructor.  The  student  may  also  refer  again  to  the 
discussion  of  deductive  argument  in  the  chapter  on  inference. 
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B.  Begging  the  Question  by  Definition.  Escaping  the  duty  of 
discussing  a  point  at  issue  through  the  expedient  of  definition 
is  another  form  of  begging  the  question.  A  student's  term 
paper,  for  example,  sought  to  justify  short  selling  in  the  stock 
market  by  defining  short  selling  as  a  practice  similar  to  that  of 
a  farmer  who  sells  a  crop  which  he  has  not  yet  planted.  So 
defined,  this  stock  market  practice  becomes  very  innocent 
indeed  and  little  argument  could  be  advanced  against  it.  A 
complete  definition  of  short  selling,  however,  would  have  to 
include  its  characteristics  in  promoting  manipulation  of  stock 
values.  By  omitting  this  aspect  of  the  question  in  his  defini- 
tion, the  student  mentioned  assumed  without  proof  that  short 
selling  was  an  extremely  harmless  practice. 

Not  only  does  one  beg  the  question  by  omitting  embarrassing 
issues  in  definition;  likewise,  in  defining  terms  one  may  neglect 
the  duty  of  proof  by  including  too  much.  In  a  discussion  of 
whether  military  training  should  be  required  of  college  men,  a 
student  once  defined  such  training  as  that  which  produces 
adequate  officers  for  national  emergency.  One  of  the  issues 
which  this  question  involves,  however,  is  whether  college 
military  training  actually  provides  adequate  officers.  It  may 
be  that  it  does,  but  such  a  point  must  be  proved,  not  assumed 
in  the  definition. 

C.  Circular  Argument.  The  variety  of  begging  the  question 
called  circular  argument  consists  of  inferring  fact  B  from  fact 
A,  and  then  inferring  A  from  B.  Suppose  we  should  argue,  as 
has  been  done,  that  the  linear  markings  on  Mars  are  canals 
and  that  the  existence  of  such  canals  points  to  the  presence  of 
intelligent  life  on  that  planet.  Then,  being  challenged  to  show 
that  the  lines  really  do  represent  canals,  we  declare  that  the 
shortage  of  water,  except  at  the  Martian  poles,  would  necessitate 
a  system  of  canals  to  distribute  that  water  to  living  beings. 
But  what  was  it  that  we  sought  to  prove  in  the  first  place? 
It  was  the  conclusion  that  there  actually  are  living  beings  on 
the  planet.    Analysis  of  the  above  argument  will  show  that  it 
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is  precisely  this  which  we  glibly  assumed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  proof.  That  the  markings  were  canals  was  first  assumed 
to  show  intelligent  life;  then  the  existence  of  life  on  the  planet 
was  assumed  in  order  to  prove  that  the  markings  were  canals. 
We  have  thus  travelled  in  a  complete  and  rapid  circle. 

A  second  type  of  circular  argument  is  that  of  attempting  to 
prove  A  by  B  when  B  is  really  nothing  more  than  A  in  disguise. 
To  say  that  people  are  criminals  because  of  their  base  impulses 
is  just  another  way  of  stating  that  they  are  criminals  because 
they  have  criminal  impulses.  The  alleged  cause  is  not  suffi- 
ciently different  from  the  effect  to  add  anything  to  our  informa- 
tion ;  the  argument  circles  back  to  its  starting  point  too  rapidly 
to  cover  any  ground.  The  above  example  is  like  the  classical 
illustration  wherein  it  was  said  that  opium  induces  sleep  because 
of  its  dormitive  (sleep-producing)  virtues. 


The  foregoing  catalogue  of  fallacies  represents  the  usual 
variety  which  the  average  thinking  person  must  guard  against 
in  his  own  use  and  that  of  others.  It  must  not  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  cases  of  mistaken  inference  which  one  com- 
monly encounters  will  be  as  clear-cut  as  some  of  the  examples 
cited.  Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  they  will  fit  as  neatly 
into  categories  as  they  do  here.  Vagueness  and  elusiveness  are 
characteristics  of  loose  thinking.  But  if  the  student  will  con- 
scientiously master  the  classification  which  has  been  provided 
and  practice  the  application  of  it  to  everyday  reasoning,  his 
fortification  against  the  devices  of  curbstone  argument  will  be 
strengthened  materially. 

VI     Material  for  the  Study  of  Fallacies 

Seventy-five  short  examples  of  fallacy  are  appended  below 
to  give  the  student  practice  in  applying  the  material  learned 
in  the  chapters  on  inference  and  fallacy.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  group  together  fallacies  of  the  same  kind ;  each  case  must  be 
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examined  as  a  possible  example  of  any  of  the  types  of  unsound 
reasoning  we  have  studied.  Often  two  or  more  different  fal- 
lacies will  be  discoverable  in  a  single  example.  Consequently 
it  is  important  that  the  student  know  thoroughly  and  by  name 
the  different  classifications  of  inference  and  fallacy. 

The  student  will  find  his  ability  to  detect  fallacies  materially 
increased  if  in  studying  them  he  forces  himself  to  examine  suc- 
cessively each  step  taken  in  the  argument  before  him.  Ask 
yourself  (1)  What  is  the  conclusion?  (2)  What  is  the  character 
of  the  proof  offered?  Then  ask  further:  does  the  conclusion 
or  the  proof  contain  one  or  more  parts?  If  but  one  part  is  in- 
volved, look  for  fallacies  relevant  only  to  that  part;  if  several 
parts  are  involved,  you  must  test  each.  Consider  the  first  ex- 
ample in  the  exercises  below : 

"The  recent  obstruction  by  the  city  council  of  the  mayor's 
plan  to  reduce  municipal  expenditures  is  proof  that  the  present 
city  government  should  be  replaced  by  a  city  manager." 

1.  What  is  "proved"?  Obviously  the  attempt  is  to  prove 
"that  the  present  city  government  should  be  replaced  by  a 
city  manager." 

2.  What  is  the  proof  offered?  The  "proof"  is  "the  recent 
obstruction  by  the  city  council  of  the  mayor's  plan  to  reduce 
municipal  expenditures."  Now  perhaps  the  basic  fallacy  is 
already  clear,  but  if  it  is  not,  examine  each  part  in  detail, 
dividing  each  into  its  elements.  Let  us  start  with  the  proof. 
Our  attention  first  centers  upon  the  phrase,  "the  recent  ob- 
struction." We  recognize  at  once  that  by  the  very  meaning  of 
these  words  there  can  be  only  one  case  involved  —  obviously  a 
fallacy  in  induction.  Perhaps  we  next  observe  the  phrase, 
"mayor's  plan  to  reduce  municipal  expenditures."  It  occurs 
to  us  at  once  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  mayor's  plan 
was  sound  or  unsound.  Perhaps  the  council  was  perfectly 
justified  in  obstructing  the  mayor's  plan ;  perhaps  it  is  not  the 
plan  but  the  mayor  that  needs  changing. 

Either  of  these  weaknesses  is  enough  to  invalidate  the  con- 
clusion, but  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  conclusion  itself, 
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we  find  that  it,  too,  fails  to  survive  careful  scrutiny.  Clearly 
the  conclusion  —  "that  the  present  city  government  should  be 
replaced  by  a  city  manager ' '  —  involves  two  distinct  steps : 
(a)  that  the  present  form  of  city  government  should  be  replaced 
and  (b)  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  the  city-manager  plan. 
Now  even  if  sufficient  evidence  were  offered  to  prove  (a),  (b) 
would  not  necessarily  be  proved  or  would  not  necessarily  follow 
from  (a) .  That  our  present  form  of  government  should  be  re- 
placed by  some  other  form  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  it  should 
be  replaced  by  one  particular  form.  The  evidence  and  reason- 
ing required  to  prove  the  second  of  these  propositions  is  quite 
different  in  character  from  that  required  to  establish  the  first. 
Such  an  analysis  as  the  one  suggested  may  seem  complex,  but 
the  conscious  employment  of  some  such  technique  is  almost 
certain  eventually  to  result  in  mastery  of  the  common  problems 
of  inference  and  fallacy. 

i.  The  recent  obstruction  by  the  city  council  of  the  mayor's 
plan  to  reduce  municipal  expenditures  is  proof  that  the  present 
city  government  should  be  replaced  by  a  city  manager. 

2.  When  one  becomes  aware  of  the  number  and  extent  of 
gangs  one  may  readily  see  why  crime  is  steadily  increasing. 

3.  The  fact  that  three  major  corporations,  the  X,  Y,  and  Z, 
paid  regular  dividends  during  the  past  year  is  an  encouraging 
sign  of  depressed  business  taking  an  upward  turn. 

4.  The  repeated  connection  between  overproduction  and 
subsequent  unemployment  shows  clearly  that  the  former  causes 
the  latter. 

5.  The  invalidity  of  socialism  is  plain  when  one  realizes 
that  if  the  national  income  of  the  United  States  were  divided 
the  share  of  each  individual  would  amount  to  but  $600. 

6.  Our  common  observation  of  the  dissipation  and  idleness 
among  people  who  now  have  private  incomes  shows  the  fallacy 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  with  a  three-day  week  and  four- 
hour  day  for  future  industry. 

7.  College  students  are  more  likely  to  make  good  in  after 
life  than  those  who  do  not  experience  higher  education.  This 
is  mainly  the  result  of  what  these  students  learn  in  college. 
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8.  A  bull  chases  a  red  flag  because  it  is  naturally  inherent 
in  the  animal  to  dislike  that  color. 

9.  Had  it  not  been  for  expansion  of  football  during  the 
"boom"  period,  the  Associated  Student  Body  would  not  be 
in  its  present  state  of  bankruptcy. 

10.  The  presence  of  mountain  ranges  on  the  earth's  surface 
was  brought  about  by  a  wrinkling  of  the  earth's  crust  causing 
elevations  and  depressions. 

11.  Socialism  would  remedy  the  ills  of  America  because  it 
would  eliminate  unemployment  and  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

12.  Among  fifty  cases  of  throat  cancer  were  found  thirty- 
two  smokers.  Smoking,  with  its  consequent  irritation  of  the 
throat,  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  major  cause  of  this  disease. 

13.  The  fact  that  coffee  does  not  cause  sleeplessness  is  shown 
by  experiments.  People  who  complain  of  being  kept  awake 
by  caffein  have  been  given  caffeinless  coffee  which  they  thought 
was  the  genuine  article,  and  in  all  cases  sleeplessness  resulted. 

14.  The  United  States  will  never  be  Fascist  because  our  po- 
litical traditions  are  democratic. 

15.  Opposites  attract  each  other.  This  explains  the  usual 
case  of  people  differing  in  temperament  being  more  happily 
married  than  those  with  similar  interests  and  dispositions. 

16.  According  to  Professor  Blank  the  cause  of  poor  grades 
is  readily  seen  from  the  correlation  of  lack  of  attention  in  class 
and  failure  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

17.  The  failure  of  the  Russian  "experiment"  should  warn 
us  of  the  dangers  of  instituting  such  socialistic  measures  as  a 
government  power  monopoly. 

18.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  more  crime  in  sections 
of  the  city  where  unemployed  men  gather  than  in  others. 
Unemployment  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  major  cause  of  crime. 

19.  Those  who  desire  so  strongly  to  change  our  present 
economic  structure  in  order  to  help  the  working  class  should 
bear  in  mind  that  under  the  most  competitive  type  of  capital- 
ism the  average  living  standard  of  the  American  workman  was 
bettered  by  five-hundred  per  cent  in  thirty  years.  Why  change 
a  system  which  has  worked  so  well  ? 

20.  Progress  is  in  general  confined  to  northern  races.  This 
is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  their  invigorating  climate. 
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2 1 .  The  best  and  most  immediate  way  to  restore  prosperity 
is  first  to  reduce  government  expenditures  and  then  to  reduce 
taxes. 

22.  When  employing  men,  certain  characteristics  are  a  valu- 
able indication  of  ability  and  integrity.  Give  me  the  chap 
with  a  clean-cut  jaw  and  eyes  which  meet  mine  in  a  direct 
but  friendly  manner. 

23.  The  argument  that  trusts  are  detrimental  to  public  in- 
terest is  founded  upon  superstition.  Any  combination  which 
results  in  greater  economic  stability  is  bound  to  advance  the 
public  welfare. 

24.  When  one  looks  over  the  ranks  of  those  who  advocate 
far  reaching  changes  in  the  economic  order,  the  motive  becomes 
apparent.  It  is  always  the  underdog  who  wants  a  change. 
The  low  salaried  worker,  the  disgruntled  reformer,  and  the 
ne'er-do-well  swell  the  radical  ranks.  Everybody  is  in  it  for 
what  he  can  get  out  of  it.  You  can't  change  human  nature 
overnight,  nor  can  you  expect  great  wisdom  from  visionary 
malcontents. 

2  5 .  Why  the  protest  over  short  selling  ?  Short  selling  on  the 
stock  market  is  not  different  from  short  selling  by  the  farmer. 
If  he  may  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  ungrown  crop,  why  should 
not  the  seller  of  stock  contract  for  delivery  in  the  future? 

26.  If  a  student  likes  his  studies  he  needs  no  stimulus;  if 
he  dislikes  them  no  stimulus  is  effective.  Therefore,  stimulus 
is  either  unnecessary  or  useless. 

27.  The  Democrats  were  successful  in  the  recent  election 
because  they  were  more  popular  than  their  opponents. 

28.  A  glance  at  the  origin  of  the  jury  system  shows  why  it 
should  not  be  abolished.  It  was  brought  into  use  because  of 
the  feeling  that  a  man  should  be  tried  by  his  peers,  and  history 
shows  it  is  just  this  practice  which  has  saved  the  citizen  charged 
with  crime  from  unjust  ' '  railroading ' '  by  intolerant  officials. 

29.  The  Wagner  Bill  will  relieve  the  present  industrial  un- 
rest, since  strikes  will  be  diminished  because  of  less  dissatis- 
faction among  workers. 

30.  What  right  have  Americans  to  object  to  Japan's  exploiting 
China?    Did  not  the  United  States  do  the  same  in  Nicaragua? 

3 1 .  Because  people  in  the  United  States  are  aware  of  Japan's 
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need  for  a  population  outlet  and  her  poverty  in  natural  re- 
sources, they  should  not  be  so  antagonistic  toward  her  conquest 
in  China. 

32.  Good  painting  is  the  creation  of  line,  mass,  and  color 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  perfect  design.  The  modernists 
often  secure  such  excellent  design  that  their  paintings  may  be 
hung  upside  down  without  spoiling  the  effect.  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  the  modernists  are  the  greatest  of  all  artists. 

33.  Some  say  that,  although  the  principle  of  induction 
"works,"  we  do  not  know  why.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
induction  has  always  produced  results  in  the  past  and  therefore 
will  do  so  in  the  future.    Its  logical  validity  is  thus  proved. 

34.  The  fact  that  a  criminal  is  not  responsible  for  his  acts  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  none  of  us,  while  in  possession  of  his 
faculties,  would  commit  a  murder.  Capital  punishment  is  thus 
futile. 

35.  Capital  is  the  wealth  owned  by  a  community  or  nation 
in  the  form  of  products  and  instruments  of  production.  Just 
where,  then,  do  the  communists  expect  to  get  by  abolishing 
the  capitalistic  system?    We  have  to  have  capital,  don't  we? 

36.  The  Technocrats  maintain  that  our  present  unemploy- 
ment was  caused  by  the  machine  throwing  men  out  of  work, 
whereas  a  much  more  likely  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  return 
to  normal  conditions  after  the  false  prosperity  of  192 7-1 92 9. 

37.  To  those  who  think  argumentation  should  be  a  required 
course,  I  address  this  question:  Why  not  make  a  requirement 
of  every  course  which  is  likely  to  benefit  the  student?  We 
wouldn't  do  this,  so  why  should  we  require  argumentation? 

38.  It  may  be  true  that  X,  who  has  murdered  his  grand- 
mother, was  justified  in  doing  so.  It  may  be  true  also  that  he 
will  never  do  such  a  thing  again  and  that  he  will  be  a  valuable 
citizen  in  every  way.  But  is  this  sufficient  reason  for  not  send- 
ing him  to  prison?  Justice  must  be  administered  without  fear 
or  favor  if  it  is  to  discourage  potential  criminals  from  crime. 

39.  The  gross  mismanagement  of  the  federal  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau points  to  one  conclusion.  Keep  the  government  out  of 
business. 

40.  The  United  States  should  send  armed  forces  to  Cuba  be- 
cause American  property  there  is  in  danger. 
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41.  Einstein  should  not  be  permitted  to  lecture  in  the  United 
States  because  he  is  a  pacifist. 

42.  Harvard  won  the  championship  and  therefore  must  have 
won  its  last  game,  because  we  learned  that  if  Harvard  won 
its  last  game  it  would  win  the  championship. 

43.  Poster  advertising  must  pay.  The  Higglety-Pigglety 
stores  in  the  University  district  tried  it  for  a  month  and  sales 
went  up  seven  per  cent. 

44.  Smoking  saps  vitality.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  athletic  coach  permits  his  men  to  use  tobacco. 

45.  Instead  of  shortening  life,  participation  in  sports  pro- 
motes longevity.  The  life  span  of  Harvard  crew  men  during 
the  last  fifty  years  is  an  average  of  6.3  years  above  that  of 
people  at  large  throughout  the  country. 

46.  Smoking  is  bad  for  the  heart.  I  have  often  taken  the 
pulse  of  a  person  before  and  after  he  has  smoked  a  ciga- 
rette. The  heart  action  increases  from  six  to  twenty  beats  a 
minute. 

47.  Frequent  quizzes  in  class  promote  better  scholarship. 
Professor  McSwiggin  tried  this  method  last  quarter  and  the 
grades  of  his  classes  improved  on  an  average  of  eight  points. 

48.  The  fact  that  all  thinking  is  trial  and  error  is  shown 
by  experiments  with  rats  in  mazes.  After  making  many  mis- 
takes the  rat  finally  learns  the  right  way  out. 

49.  All  rules  have  exceptions 
The  above  is  a  rule 
Therefore  it  has  exceptions,  and 
Therefore  some  rules  have  no  exceptions. 

50.  No  cat  has  nine  tails 

One  cat  has  one  more  tail  than  no  cat 
Therefore  one  cat  has  ten  tails. 

5 1 .  An  oyster  is  better  than  nothing 
Nothing  is  better  than  heaven 
Therefore  an  oyster  is  better  than  heaven. 

52.  A  study  of  classical  languages  should  be  required  of  all 
students,  first  because  of  the  excellent  discipline  involved,  and 
second,  because  it  provides  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  English. 

53.  Radicals  who  don't  like  this  country  ought  to  be  shipped 
to  Russia  to  see  how  they  like  things  over  there. 
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54.  If  you  think  alcohol  does  not  harm  the  stomach,  try- 
some  in  your  eye. 

55.  Advertising,  rather  than  being  socially  harmful,  is  an 
indispensable  asset.  Where  would  our  economic  system  be 
without  it? 

56.  The  creation  of  a  system  of  public  works  financed  by  a 
five  billion  dollar  federal  bond  issue  is  what  we  need  to  eliminate 
unemployment. 

57.  War  is  inevitable  because  the  whole  of  our  existence  is 
competitive.  Individuals  flourish  at  the  expense  of  other  in- 
dividuals, and  nations,  therefore,  will  flourish  at  the  expense 
of  other  nations. 

58.  Why  seek  a  college  education?  So  many  people  have 
college  degrees  now  that  diplomas  offer  no  distinction  to  their 
holders.  Besides  that,  many  a  college  graduate  considers  him- 
self lucky  to  pump  gas  at  a  service  station. 

59.  The  value  of  a  college  education  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  college  graduates  earn  on  an  average  of  $1750  per 
year,  while  non-college  graduates  have  incomes  averaging  but 
$900. 

60.  The  fact  that  all  experience  is  derived  through  our  five 
senses  proves  that  the  "world  outside"  is  quite  different  from 
what  we  experience. 

61.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  X  argumentation  class  is 
listless  and  stupid,  for  the  ventilation  in  that  classroom  is  but 
two-thirds  efficient. 

62.  Innocent  men  are  often  convicted  unjustly.  Many  are 
even  condemned  on  circumstantial  evidence  which  is  hardly 
enough  by  itself  to  justify  sending  a  man  to  prison.  There 
was  a  case,  for  instance,  where  a  man  was  convicted  of  murder 
because  he  held  a  grudge  against  the  deceased,  and  a  bullet 
fired  from  his  gun  was  extracted  from  the  body.  After  this 
man  was  hanged  a  fellow  townsman  confessed  to  stealing  the 
gun  and  committing  the  murder. 

63.  Thinking  is  a  process  that  is  material,  not  mental  or 
"spiritual."  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  a  brain  ceases  to 
function  if  deprived  of  blood  circulation. 

64.  Participation  in  college  activities  is  advisable  because 
what  one  learns  from  books  is  not  the  whole  of  education.    The 
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more  experience  one  has  in  the  affairs  of  life  while  in  school 
the  better  are  his  chances  of  practical  living  after  graduation. 

65.  Mr.  X,  being  a  college  professor,  is  hardly  the  man  to 
be  the  President's  personal  adviser.  The  type  of  advice  needed 
is  that  coming  from  experience  in  the  practical  world,  not  from 
a  life  of  impractical  contemplation. 

66.  This  economic  depression  is  not  wholly  a  misfortune. 
For  one  thing,  it  has  placed  us  back  on  a  sound  prewar  basis. 
Depressions  have  come  before  and  in  each  case  people  forgot 
their  false  hopes  and  settled  into  a  period  of  sane  living. 

67.  During  hard  times  such  as  the  present,  it  is  futile  to 
listen  to  reformers  who  have  a  cure-all  for  economic  ills.  In 
every  past  depression  there  have  been  those  who  knew  just  how 
to  get  us  out  of  difficulty.  Some  of  their  schemes  were  even 
tried,  with  a  uniform  result  —  much  harm  and  little  good. 

68.  It  is  futile  to  rely  on  expert  testimony,  for  history  shows 
that  the  expert  is  wrong  just  about  as  often  as  he  is  right. 

69.  You  can't  lose  by  taking  the  law  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Even  if  you  don't  practice  law  you  will  have  an  excel- 
lent business  education. 

70.  The  man  in  the  street  should  take  little  stock  in  Tech- 
nocracy. Much  as  its  leaders  deny  the  fact,  it  is  just  socialism 
and  a  goat  by  any  name  will  smell  as  sweet. 

71.  Senator  Smith's  argument  for  branch  banks  should  be 
much  less  effective  when  one  realizes  that  it  was  actually  he 
who,  but  two  years  ago,  led  the  fight  of  small  banks  against 
control  by  large  financial  trusts. 

72.  War  is  not  utterly  bad.  Show  me  a  nation  that  has 
become  great  without  bloodshed. 

73.  Propaganda  may  be  a  horrid  word  but  the  thing  itself 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  painted.  After  all,  what  is  ordinary  adver- 
tising but  propaganda? 

74.  The  superiority  of  Christianity  is  apparent  because  it  is 
the  religion  of  every  progressive  nation. 

75.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  American  to  do  anything  which 
promotes  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Nothing  is  so  much 
needed  now  as  a  market  for  American  produce,  for  until  we 
attain  that  market  we  can  never  reduce  unemployment.  The 
slogan  of  thinking  citizens  must  therefore  be  BUY  AMERI- 
CAN. 


CHAPTER    VI 


ANALYSIS 


I     Analysis  Defined 

Controversial  questions,  especially  those  which  concern  social 
problems,  are  usually  regarded  with  such  prejudice  and  super- 
ficiality that  the  issues  which  are  inherent  in  them  are  not 
readily  perceived.  If,  for  example,  we  should  ask  a  number  of 
individuals  to  present  their  arguments  against  the  proposition 
that  the  federal  government  should  own  and  manage  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  States,  we  should  probably  get  some  such 
variety  of  arguments  as  the  following:  (i)  the  measure  is 
socialistic;  (2)  it  would  put  government  in  business;  (3)  it 
would  deprive  the  present  bankers  of  their  banking  interests, 
etc.  Similarly,  in  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the  proposition, 
one  would  find  an  equal  variety  of  points.  Are  such  arguments 
as  these  basic  or  superficial? 

If  we  examine  critically  the  proposition  stated  above,  we 
realize  with  a  little  investigation  that  the  arguments  given  are 
not  fundamental ;  that  is,  they  are  not  based  upon  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  proposition.  Every  proposition  has  inherent 
within  it  certain  fundamental  issues  which  must  be  discovered 
before  one  can  argue  intelligently  for  or  against  it.  These 
issues  are  basic  questions  which  are  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  those  who  urge  the  proposition  and  in  the  negative  by  those 
who  oppose  it.  These  basic  questions  are  discovered  through 
the  process  of  analysis.  Therefore,  we  may  define  analysis  as 
the  process  whereby  one  determines  the  issues  implicit  in  a 
given  proposition.  When  completed,  the  analysis  is  always  an 
answer  to  the  question:    What  basic  questions  must  be  an- 
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swered  before  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  proposition  is  estab- 
lished ? 

II  The  Importance  of  Analysis 

We  can  readily  see  that  the  importance  of  analysis  in  argu- 
ment cannot  be  exaggerated.  An  entire  argument,  laboriously 
prepared  and  effectively  presented,  may  be  brushed  aside  as 
irrelevant  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  not  based  on  the  issues 
inherent  in  the  proposition.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of 
analysis,  let  us  take  the  proposition  stated  above.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  federal  government  should  own  and  manage  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  proposition  asserts  that 
private  banking  should  be  abandoned,  one  of  the  issues  ob- 
viously is :  Are  there  inherent  evils  in  private  banking  ?  Since 
the  proposition  further  urges  the  adoption  of  federal  banking, 
a  second  issue  is:  Would  federal  banking  remove  those  evils? 
Since  the  proposition  urges  a  specific  course  of  action,  there 
is  a  third  issue:  Is  federal  banking  the  best  remedy,  i.e.,  would 
it  be  preferable  to  state  banking? 

If  these  issues  are  fundamental,  then  anyone  who  opposes 
government  ownership  and  management  of  the  banks  must 
produce  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  negative  answer  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  issues.  Since  the  three  arguments 
listed  above  (the  measure  is  socialistic;  it  would  put  govern- 
ment in  business ;  it  would  deprive  the  present  bankers  of  their 
banking  interests)  would  not  do  this,  they  cannot  be  considered 
basic  arguments  against  the  proposition.  The  reason  why 
such  arguments  are  not  fundamental  is  that  they  are  not  based 
upon  any  one  of  the  issues  implicit  in  the  proposition.  This 
example  illustrates  the  crucial  importance  of  analysis  in  con- 
ducting an  argument.  Where  there  is  no  analysis,  or  where  the 
analysis  is  not  sound,  the  argument  may  be  shown  to  be  invalid. 

III  The  Method  of  A  nalysis 

Since  we  have  defined  analysis  as  the  process  whereby  the 
issues  inherent  in  the  proposition   are  discovered,   the  next 
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question  which  we  must  answer  is  quite  naturally:  What  is 
the  method  of  analysis?  The  first  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  there  is  no  inflexible  method  of  analysis,  no  rigid  formula 
in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  applied  to  all  propositions  equally. 
There  is  only  a  general  method,  a  general  procedure  which  may 
be  applied  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  proposi- 
tion. This  procedure  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following 
steps:  (1)  the  historical  setting  of  the  proposition;  (2)  an 
accurate  and  clear  definition  of  its  terms;  (3)  the  exclusion  of 
irrelevant  and  admitted  matter;  (4)  a  thorough  consideration 
of  all  the  possible  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  proposition. 
Let  us  consider  each  of  these  steps  separately. 

A.  The  Historical  Setting  of  the  Proposition.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  proposition  which  does  not  have  some  an- 
tecedent growth.  No  matter  how  strictly  contemporary  and 
immediate  its  formulation,  a  question  is  usually  related  to 
something  in  the  past  out  of  which  it  has  grown.  The  extent 
to  which  these  antecedents  affect  the  immediate  interpretation 
of  the  proposition  is  to  be  discovered  through  investigation  of 
its  historical  setting.  What  known  historical  facts  related  to 
the  proposition  are  likely  to  aid  one  in  determining  the  issues 
which  it  involves?  This  is  the  question  that  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  investigating  the  historical  background.  In  some 
cases,  the  known  facts  in  the  antecedent  development  of  the 
proposition  shed  no  light  on  the  issues  involved ;  in  other  cases, 
such  facts  point  unmistakably  to  what  one  or  more  of  the  issues 
must  be.  Whether  this  step  in  the  process  of  analysis  is  neces- 
sary must  be  determined  by  thorough  investigation. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  historical  setting  of  the  propo- 
sition will  include  all  preliminary  matters  which  in  any  way 
affect  it,  from  the  time  of  its  origin  to  the  time  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Thus  it  will  include  the  origin  of  the  proposition, 
as  much  of  its  history  as  is  necessary,  and  the  immediate 
cause  for  its  discussion.  In  analyzing  the  proposition  that  the 
federal  government  should  own  and  manage  all  the  banks  in 
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the  United  States,  it  would  be  well  to  know  when  the  ques- 
tion was  first  seriously  considered  in  the  United  States,  what 
has  happened  in  regard  to  the  proposition  since  that  time, 
and  the  reason  or  reasons  why  it  is  now  being  discussed.  In 
addition  to  supplying  the  necessary  background  for  understand- 
ing the  proposition,  these  factors  may  or  may  not  shed  light 
on  the  issues  involved. 

From  this  brief  discussion  of  the  first  possible  step  in  analysis, 
we  may  deduce  the  following :  (i)  that  the  historical  background 
of  a  proposition  may  or  may  not  be  of  value  in  finding  the 
issues;  (2)  that  even  though  it  may  not  be  of  value  in  finding 
the  issues,  it  may  be  of  value  in  making  the  proposition  more 
intelligible  to  one  unacquainted  with  it;  (3)  that  it  is  not  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  analysis  unless  it  serves  some  purpose,  and 
(4)  that  whether  it  is  or  is  not  of  value  may  be  determined,  in 
most  cases,  by  a  thorough  investigation. 

B.  Defining  the  Terms  of  the  Proposition.  We  come  now  to 
what  is  usually  a  most  important  step  in  analysis.  The  necessity 
for  explicit  definition  is  imposed  by  a  condition  of  all  argu- 
ment: that  two  disputants  must  hold  differing  opinions  upon 
the  same  thing  and  not,  as  often  happens,  upon  different  things. 
Where  this  condition  is  lacking  there  can  be  no  fruitful  dis- 
cussion. In  many  cases  argument  would  cease,  or  certainly 
take  a  different  turn,  if  the  parties  to  it  would  make  clear  the 
meaning  they  are  attaching  to  the  same  term. 

The  necessity  for  definition  is  often  most  urgent  where  defini- 
tion seems  superfluous.  We  have  come  to  use  many  words 
which  are  devoid  of  any  real  significance  because  everyone 
supposes  that  everyone  else  knows  their  meaning.  When  our 
use  of  such  words  as  " justice,"  "happiness,"  "good,"  "bad," 
"honorable,"  etc.,  is  challenged,  we  are  often  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  we  have  been  using  them  altogether  uncritically 
and  with  no  particular  meaning  in  mind.  If  one  were  asked 
the  meaning  of  "honorable"  in  the  assertion  that  cheating  in 
examinations  is  not  honorable,  the  probable  answer  would  be, 
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"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean."  If  one  hundred  undergrad- 
uates were  asked  to  write  an  argument  supporting  this  proposi- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  the  majority  would  deem  superfluous 
a  clear  definition  of  "honorable,"  though  they  might  think  of 
defining  the  word  "cheating."  Yet  in  this  case,  typical  of 
many  others,  what  seems  an  unnecessary  definition  is  indispens- 
able for  three  reasons:  (1)  most  people  who  employ  the  word 
"honorable"  use  it  with  no  specific  meaning  in  mind;  (2)  if 
they  have  a  specific  meaning  in  mind  it  is  probable  that  others 
may  not  agree  with  it ;  (3)  the  answer  to  the  proposition  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  meaning  which  is  attached  to  the  word. 

The  importance  of  definition  becomes  further  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  very  often  the  only  analysis  necessary  in  a 
proposition  is  a  clear,  unequivocal  definition  of  its  terms.  Such 
a  proposition  is  the  one  presented  above.  It  will  be  discussed 
under  certain  of  the  rules  which  follow.1 

1.  The  definition  must  be  fair.  A  definition  is  unfair  when 
the  meaning  given  a  word  is  distorted  and  farfetched  to  facili- 
tate one's  success  in  argument.  In  the  proposition:  Is  cheating 
in  examinations  honorable?  a  definition  of  "honorable"  as 
anything  advantageous  to  the  student  and  not  hurtful  to  the 
instructor  is  obviously  unreasonable.  It  is  a  false  assumption 
which  would  render  the  affirmative  of  the  question  not  hard 
to  prove.  The  student  should  be  wary,  in  his  own  usage  and 
that  of  others,  lest  he  fail  to  distinguish  false  definitions  which 
have  as  their  main  objective  not  truth  but  the  winning  of 
arguments.  One  can  never  legitimately  escape  a  burden  of 
proof  by  using  a  distorted  definition  which  happens  to  suit 
one's  convenience. 

2 .  The  term  must  be  defined  in  its  context.  In  the  proposition 
above,  if  "honorable"  were  defined  as  the  possession  of  esteem 
in  one's  community,  the  description  of  the  term  would  not  be 

1  Another  analysis  in  which  definition  becomes  the  chief  and  decisive 
factor  is  that  of  Bertrand  Russell  in  the  essay,  Science  and  Culture,  of 
the  readings.  There,  definitions  of  the  terms  "science"  and  "education" 
leave  the  issues  so  well  understood  that  little  discussion  of  them  is  necessary. 
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wrong  in  certain  senses  of  its  usage.  But  it  would  have  little 
to  do  with  the  particular  problem  under  discussion  which  was: 
Is  cheating  in  examinations  honorable?  It  is  well  to  note  here 
that  dictionary  definitions  are  general,  that  is,  they  do  not 
relate  to  particular  contexts  and,  for  that  reason,  are  seldom 
fruitful  for  argumentative  purposes. 

In  connection  with  our  proposition,  such  a  definition  as  the 
one  following  might  be  given.  "To  be  honorable  consists  of 
not  committing,  even  secretly,  acts  which  would  result  in  social 
harm  if  they  were  generally  practiced."  This  definition  is 
fair  and  adheres  to  the  context  of  our  problem. 

3.  The  definition  must  not  employ  the  term  defined  or  mere 
synonyms  of  it.  If  we  were  to  state,  in  connection  with  the 
proposition  above,  that  to  be  honorable  means  to  refrain  from 
committing  dishonorable  acts,  or  that  it  means  to  preserve 
one's  integrity,  we  should  provide  no  information  of  any  im- 
portance. For  the  term  "dishonorable"  is  simply  a  reiteration, 
in  the  negative  sense,  of  the  term  "honorable."  As  for  "in- 
tegrity," it  is  a  mere  synonym  of  the  word  "honor";  by  its 
use  we  are  advanced  no  further  than  if  we  had  defined  an 
automobile  as  a  motor  car. 

4.  Effective  definitions  frequently  exclude  as  well  as  include. 
A  definition  should  limit  the  term  defined  to  those  things  within 
the  scope  of  the  term  and  exclude  all  others.  Sometimes  this 
is  done  simply  by  explaining  what  the  term  means,  which  serves 
to  imply  what  it  does  not  mean.  On  other  occasions  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  openly  what  it  does  not  include.  In  defining  the 
term  "argumentation"  in  the  proposition:  Should  the  course 
in  argumentation  be  required  of  all  freshmen?,  one  must  be 
careful  to  limit  the  definition  to  the  particular  course  in  question 
and  exclude  all  other  courses,  such  as  logic,  composition, 
and  debating,  with  which  it  merely  has  something  in  common. 
This  effective  method  of  definition  thus  explains  what  is  not 
meant  by  a  term  as  well  as  what  comes  within  its  significance. 
It  is  skilfully  employed  by  Bertrand  Russell  in  his  definition 
of  "scepticism,"  found  under  (6)  below. 
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5.  Definition  is  often  a  matter  of  expert  testimony.  When 
the  word  or  phrase  in  question  is  one  to  which  experts  have 
given  a  special  meaning,  popular  general  definitions  are  inade- 
quate and  one  must  resort  to  experts  as  final  authorities.  For 
an  accurate  definition  of  "antiaircraft  guns"  one  must  go  to 
a  military  expert.  Likewise,  for  a  definition  of  "educational 
psychology"  one  must  consult  a  recognized  authority  on  that 
particular  branch  of  education. 

6.  Effective  definitions  frequently  employ  examples.  Use  of 
the  concrete  in  place  of  the  abstract  is  well  recognized  as  a 
device  which  provides  clarity  and  sustains  interest.  In  all  but 
the  more  simple  definitions  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  supple- 
ment a  general  definition  with  one  or  more  concrete  illustra- 
tions. If  this  is  an  extended  procedure  it  is  well  to  follow  the 
examples  by  a  general  summing  up  or  recapitulation.  The 
following  definition  of  the  term  "scepticism,"  given  by  Bertrand 
Russell,  is  an  excellent  example  of  clarity  and  precision  at- 
tained in  this  way. 

I  wish  to  propose  for  the  reader's  favorable  consideration 
a  doctrine  which  may,  I  fear,  appear  wildly  paradoxical  and 
subversive.  The  doctrine  in  question  is  this:  that  it  is  un- 
desirable to  believe  a  proposition  when  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  it  true.  .  .  . 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  being  thought 
to  take  up  an  extreme  position.  I  am  a  British  Whig,  with  a 
British  love  of  compromise  and  moderation.  A  story  is  told  of 
Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  Pyrrhonism  (which  was  the  old  name 
for  scepticism).  He  maintained  that  we  never  know  enough 
to  be  sure  that  one  course  of  action  is  wiser  than  another.  In 
his  youth,  when  he  was  taking  his  constitutional  one  after- 
noon, he  saw  his  teacher  in  philosophy  (from  whom  he  had 
imbibed  his  principles)  with  his  head  stuck  in  a  ditch,  unable 
to  get  out.  After  contemplating  him  for  some  time,  he  walked 
on,  maintaining  that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  think- 
ing he  would  do  any  good  by  pulling  the  old  man  out.  Others, 
less  sceptical,  effected  a  rescue,  and  blamed  Pyrrho  for  his 
heartlessness.     But  his  teacher,  true  to  his  principles,  praised 
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him  for  his  consistency.  Now  I  do  not  advocate  such  heroic 
scepticism  as  that.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  ordinary  be- 
liefs of  common  sense,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  any  well-established  result  of  science,  not  as 
certainly  true,  but  as  sufficiently  probable  to  afford  a  basis 
for  rational  action.  If  it  is  announced  that  there  is  to  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  such-and-such  a  date,  I  think  it  worth 
while  to  look  and  see  whether  it  is  taking  place.  Pyrrho 
would  have  thought  otherwise.  On  this  ground  I  feel  justified 
in  claiming  that  I  advocate  a  middle  position. 

There  are  matters  about  which  those  who  have  investigated 
them  agreed;  the  dates  of  eclipses  may  serve  as  an  illustration. 
There  are  other  matters  about  which  experts  are  not  agreed. 
Even  when  the  experts  all  agree,  they  may  well  be  mistaken. 
Einstein's  view  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  deflection  of  light 
by  gravitation  would  have  been  rejected  by  all  experts  twenty 
years  ago,  yet  it  proved  to  be  right.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion 
of  experts  when  it  is  unanimous,  must  be  accepted  by  non- 
experts as  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  opposite  opinion. 
The  scepticism  that  I  advocate  amounts  only  to  this:  (i)  that 
when  the  experts  are  agreed,  the  opposite  opinion  cannot  be 
held  to  be  certain ;  (2)  that  when  they  are  not  agreed,  no  opinion 
can  be  regarded  as  certain  by  a  non-expert;  and  (3)  that  when 
they  all  hold  that  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a  positive  opinion 
exist,  the  ordinary  man  would  do  well  to  suspend  his  judgment. 

In  the  above  material,  Russell  has  designated  by  example 
just  what  he  means  and  does  not  mean  by  the  term  "scepti- 
cism." And  he  has,  at  the  end,  achieved  definitive  clarity  by 
a  concise  restatement  of  essentials.  The  student  has  already 
been  referred  to  an  analysis  by  the  same  author  (note,  p.  67). 
It  will  be  recalled,  in  connection  with  it,  that  the  factor  of 
main  significance  was  a  detailed  definition.  From  this,  and  the 
specimen  quoted  above,  not  only  will  most  of  the  rules  of 
definition  find  illustration,  but  the  significant  fact  will  be  ob- 
served that  a  long  and  elaborate  definition  is  not  infrequently 
the  only  analysis  needed.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
definitions  be  made  short  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity  where 
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a  detailed  definition,  occupying  several  pages,  may  be  of 
significant  help  in  reaching  a  final  solution  to  the  argument. 

7.  Definition  should  not  be  superfluous.  We  must  remember 
in  definition,  as  in  every  other  step  in  analysis,  that  the  purpose 
is  a  discovery  of  the  issues.  Hence,  all  definition  which  does 
not  contribute  to  this  end  is  superfluous.  Words  must  not  be 
defined  simply  because  definition  is  usually  one  of  the  steps 
in  analysis.  Students  all  too  often  define  terms  which  really 
need  no  definition,  or  couch  necessary  definitions  in  such  general 
words  that  no  real  end  is  served.  Two  questions  should  be 
raised:  (1)  Does  the  definition  involve  a  term  which  is  easily 
understood  without  being  defined?  (2)  Is  the  definition  one 
which  actually  serves  to  lead  up  to,  or  clarify,  the  issues? 

C.  The  Exclusion  of  Irrelevant  and  Admitted  Matter.  A  third 
step  which  is  generally  employed  in  analysis  is  the  exclusion  of 
matter  logically  unrelated  to  the  proposition,  but  which  might, 
nevertheless,  work  its  way  into  the  discussion  by  a  process  of 
mistaken  inference.  We  observed,  in  studying  fallacies  of 
ignoring  the  question,  that  many  arguments  appear  to  affect 
the  issue,  but  upon  closer  analysis  are  found  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It  is  often  best  to  set  forth  such  irrelevant  con- 
tentions at  the  outset  and,  upon  presenting  them,  to  show  why 
they  do  not  belong  in  the  discussion.  Such  is  the  function  of 
this  third  step  in  analysis. 

Suppose  the  question  were  whether  Argumentation  should 
be  a  required  course.  There  are  several  matters  which  might, 
at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  valid  issues.  One  of  these  would  be 
whether  students  have  benefited  in  a  general  way  through 
taking  Argumentation.  A  little  thought,  however,  makes  it 
plain  that  the  test  for  a  required  course  is  not  one  of  general 
benefit  to  students.  If  that  were  so,  then  any  course  having 
general  benefit  should  be  required.  The  really  relevant  issues 
here  are  whether  the  majority  of  students  receive  benefit, 
whether  that  benefit  is  a  matter  of  common  need,  and  whether 
it  is  such  that  students  are  unlikely  to  receive  it  in  elective 
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courses.  There  is  so  much  danger,  however,  that  these  issues 
will  not  be  clearly  recognized  and  that  something  else,  such  as 
the  irrelevant  argument  above,  will  be  substituted,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  exclude  the  latter  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  argument. 

Some  arguments  are  only  partly  irrelevant ;  in  such  cases  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  and  may  not  apply  should  likewise 
be  asserted  if  there  is  any  danger  of  confusion.  An  issue  con- 
cerning the  popularity  of  the  course  in  Argumentation,  for 
example,  would  be  relevant  to  our  question  only  insofar  as  it 
showed  a  likelihood  of  the  course  being  unable  to  accomplish 
good  results.  Otherwise,  what  students  might  dislike  is  not 
particularly  related  to  the  question  of  what  they  should  be 
required  to  take. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  examples  cited  that  a  statement 
of  arguments  not  in  issue  is  directly  related  to  ascertaining 
what  is  in  issue.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  definition,  then,  the 
exclusion  of  irrelevant  matter  has  one  purpose :  that  of  leading 
up  to  the  issues  which  constitute  the  one  final  goal  of  analysis. 

Likewise,  arguments  either  admitted  or  unimportant  should 
be  excluded.  The  problem  here  is  very  similar  to  that  discussed 
above  except  that  it  involves  arguments  really  in  issue  but, 
nevertheless,  so  universally  admitted  or  so  insignificant  that 
they  should  play  no  part  in  discussion.  Suppose  we  continue 
our  illustration.  Concerning  the  question:  Should  Argumen- 
tation be  a  required  course?,  one  might  depart  on  a  tangent  by 
emphasizing  the  value  of  ability  to  reason  logically.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  proposition,  but  it  is  so  generally 
admitted  that  discussion  of  it  is  futile.  The  important  issue 
is  not  whether  logical  thinking  is  to  be  desired,  but  whether  the 
Argumentation  course  trains  students  to  think  logically. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  admitting  something 
which,  though  it  may  be  widely  believed,  is  directly  in  question 
under  the  proposition.  In  a  paper  on  Technocracy  a  student 
once  described  as  "too  well  established  to  permit  questioning" 
the  principle  that  while  machines  add  to  unemployment  in  one 
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field  they  create  as  many  new  jobs  in  another.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  very  point  the  Technocrats  questioned.  It  may  be  true, 
but  since  it  is  denied  by  the  statistics  of  one  side,  opponents 
must  present  proof  on  the  other,  instead  of  assuming  them- 
selves to  be  right  by  a  cavalier  admission. 

A  slightly  different  function  may  also  be  performed  by  this  step 
in  analysis.  It  may  exclude  arguments  which  are  not  necessarily 
admitted,  but  which  are  so  trivial  as  to  help  very  little  in  solving 
the  problem.  Examples  scarcely  need  be  cited  here;  most 
students  are  quite  aware  of  the  tendencies  of  certain  people  to 
stress  unimportant  issues  either  because  they  know  nothing 
else  about  the  question  or  because  they  feel  they  can  score  a 
point,  however  small.  If  there  is  danger  of  this  confusion,  such 
arguments  ought  to  be  enumerated  and  excluded.  Needless  to 
say,  the  arguments  must  actually  be  trivial  if  they  are  to  be 
disposed  of  in  this  way. 

D.  Considering  the  Arguments  For  and  Against  the  Proposition. 
A  consideration  of  all  the  possible  arguments  for  and  against  a 
proposition  is  important  in  analysis  as  a  means  of  discovering 
which  of  those  arguments  are  fundamental;  for  when  one  has 
discovered  the  basic  arguments  pro  and  con,  one  has  really 
discovered  the  issues.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  state 
the  arguments  in  question  form.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
in  analyzing  a  proposition,  to  list  all  the  possible  arguments  for 
and  against  it  as  a  preliminary  step  to  eliminating  the  ones  that 
are  found  to  be  admitted,  or  irrelevant,  or  subsidiary. 

In  determining  which  of  the  arguments  are  basic,  the  three 
steps  in  the  analysis  which  we  have  already  discussed  will  be 
found  to  be  of  extreme  importance,  particularly  definition  and 
exclusion  of  irrelevant  and  admitted  matter.  After  the  investi- 
gation on  the  proposition  has  been  completed,  or  even  while 
it  is  in  progress,  every  possible  argument  on  either  side  should 
be  listed.  Then  through  the  process  of  definition  and  exclusion 
of  admitted  and  irrelevant  matter,  the  arguments  should  be 
sifted  until  only  the  fundamental  ones  for  either  side  remain. 
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In  sifting  the  arguments,  care  should  be  taken  to  merge  two  or 
more  of  them  when  they  are  found  to  deal  with  different  aspects 
of  the  same  basic  argument.  Granted  that  the  analysis  is 
accurate,  when  the  arguments  have  been  weeded  to  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  on  either  side  they  will  be  found  closely  in 
opposition.  For  every  argument  that  affirms,  there  will  be 
one  that  denies:  Private  banking  does  not  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people.  Private  banking  serves  ade- 
quately the  interests  of  the  American  people. 

When  the  basic  arguments  on  either  side  have  been  thus 
determined,  the  next  step  is  to  state  them  in  the  form  of  impartial 
questions,  and  the  issues  emerge.  Thus  the  issues  in  the  proposi- 
tion on  federal  ownership  and  management  of  the  banks  emerge 
from  a  statement,  in  question  form,  of  the  principal  arguments 
on  either  side: 

First  affirmative  argument:  There  are  inherent  evils  in  private 
banking. 

First  negative  argument:  There  are  no  inherent  evils  in  private 
banking. 

First  issue:  Are  there  inherent  evils  in  private  banking? 

Second  affirmative  argument:  Federal  ownership  and  manage- 
ment would  remove  these  evils. 

Second  negative  argument:  Federal  ownership  and  manage- 
ment would  not  remove  these  evils. 

Second  issue:  Would  federal  ownership  and  management 
remove  these  evils? 

Whether  the  issues  thus  discovered  are  inherent  in  the  propo- 
sition will  depend  in  each  case  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis. 

Such  is  the  method  of  analysis.  It  consists  ordinarily  of  the 
four  steps  enumerated  and  discussed  above.  We  call  attention 
again  to  four  important  considerations  regarding  analysis: 
(i)  Only  the  steps  necessary  to  each  particular  case  are  included 
in  it.  The  student  is  warned  to  guard  himself  against  the  ten- 
dency indiscriminately  to  include  all  the  steps  in  every  analysis, 
regardless  of  the  need  of  each  particular  case.  (2)  The  analysis 
does  not  begin  until  the  investigation  is  completed.     There 
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may  be  a  tentative,  preliminary  analysis  before  the  investi- 
gation, to  guide  one  in  gathering  the  materials;  but  the  actual 
analysis,  the  one  that  is  to  be  incorporated  in  the  finished 
argument,  is  not  made  until  the  investigation  is  completed. 
Logically,  there  can  be  no  analysis  until  the  material  that  needs 
to  be  analyzed  is  gathered.  (3)  It  is  not  enough  that  analysis 
should  merely  produce  issues;  it  must  produce  the  issues. 
Issues  are  never  " chosen."  They  are  the  questions  which  are 
inherent  in  the  proposition  and  upon  which  the  arguments 
must  be  based.  (4)  There  are  not  two  sets  of  issues,  one  for 
those  who  advocate  a  policy  and  one  for  those  who  oppose  it: 
they  are  the  same  for  either  side.  The  one  who  proposes  a 
given  policy  gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  issues;  the  one 
who  opposes  it  gives  a  negative  answer. 

IV     The  Issues 

A.  Issues  Defined.  The  issues  have  already  been  defined  as 
those  basic  questions  inherent  in  the  proposition  which  are 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  those  who  urge  the  proposition 
and  in  the  negative  by  those  who  oppose  it.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  as  such,  they  must  not  overlap  (that  is,  each  must  deal  ex- 
clusively with  a  distinct  aspect  of  the  proposition)  and  that 
collectively  they  must  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  proposi- 
tion. If  the  analysis  which  yields  them  is  accurate,  the  above 
conditions  will  be  automatically  satisfied. 

These  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  following  issues:  Are 
there  inherent  evils  in  private  banking?  Would  federal  bank- 
ing successfully  remove  these  evils  ?  Would  federal  banking  be 
superior  to  state  banking  ?  The  first  condition  is  satisfied  since 
the  issues  in  no  way  overlap.  The  second  condition  is  satisfied 
since  the  three  issues  taken  together  exhaust  the  possibilities 
of  the  proposition,  for  if  those  who  urge  it  can  produce  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  justify  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  three 
questions,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  affirmative  of 
the  proposition  is  true.  Likewise,  if  those  who  oppose  it  can 
produce  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  negative  answer  to  one 
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or  more  of  the  three  questions,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  negative  of  the  proposition  is  true. 

B.  Stock  Issues.  In  dealing  with  propositions  of  policy  which 
urge  some  alteration  of  the  status  quo,  there  are  two  basic 
issues  which  are  generally  applicable:  (i)  Is  there  a  need  for 
some  change?  (2)  If  so,  is  the  proposed  change  the  most  satis- 
factory ?  These  issues  have  come  to  be  known  as  ' '  stock  issues ' ' 
because  when  specifically  reworded  to  fit  the  particular  proposi- 
tion, they  have  been  found  to  be  inherent  in  all  propositions  of 
policy.  Students  are  warned  not  to  accept  stock  issues  un- 
critically but  to  apply  them  specifically  to  the  proposition  at 
hand.  The  issues  stated  above  on  the  government  ownership 
and  management  of  banks  are  stock  issues  so  phrased. 

C.  Issues  and  the  Requirements  of  Proof.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  if  one  fails  to  establish  conclusively  the  affirmative  or 
negative  of  issues  involved  in  a  proposition,  one  fails  to  establish 
the  affirmative  or  negative  of  that  proposition.  It  is  either 
impossible  or  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  propositions 
conclusively.  We  can  establish  only  a  strong  probability  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  must  remain  for  honest  experimentation 
to  determine  the  ultimate  value  of  a  proposed  course  of  action. 
Students,  particularly  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  conven- 
tional debate,  often  forget  this  very  vital  fact.  And  forgetting 
it,  they  are  often  guilty  of  such  sophomoric  challenges  as  these : 
"Unless  those  who  urge  this  proposition  can  establish  con- 
clusively a,  b,  c,  and  d,  the  proposition  must  be  rejected,"  or, 
"If  we  can  show  that  there  is  ground  for  doubting  any  one  of 
their  claims,  they  must  necessarily  fail  to  establish  their  proposi- 
tion." 

That  may  be  "effective  debating,"  but  it  is  not  sound  argu- 
ment. In  discussing  the  proposition  that  we  ought  to  establish 
a  socialistic  state  in  the  United  States,  how  is  it  possible  to 
prove  conclusively  both  that  we  need  such  a  basic  change  and 
that  socialism  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  possible  forms  of 
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economic  and  political  organization?  Or  even  in  discussing 
the  milder  proposition  that  the  government  should  own  and 
manage  the  banks,  how  is  it  possible  to  prove  conclusively 
that  private  banking  is  inherently  ineffective  and  that  govern- 
ment ownership  and  management  would  be  more  desirable? 
All  that  supporters  of  such  propositions  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change 
and  then  give  it  an  honest  trial.  Therefore,  issues  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  questions  requiring  absolute  affirmation  or 
absolute  denial.  They  are  merely  questions  around  which 
conflicting  evidence  is  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  one  course  of  action  is  preferable  to  another.  And 
that  is  a  relative  matter.1 

D.  Issues  and  Sub-Issues.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  process 
of  analysis  yields  the  issues  implicit  in  the  proposition.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  sub-issues  subsidiary 
to  each  main  issue.  These  are  the  questions  which  must  be 
answered  affirmatively  or  negatively  to  establish  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative  of  each  main  issue.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  sub-issues : 

I.   Are  there  inherent  evils  in  private  banking? 

A.  What  are  the  evils  of  private  banking? 

i.    Does  it  protect  the  average  depositor? 

2.  Does  it  provide  credit  where  credit  is  most  needed? 

3.  Does  it  encourage  overexpansion  of  credit? 

4.  Does  it  speculate  at  the  expense  of  the  depositor? 

B.  Are  these  evils  inherent? 

1.  Is  it  likely  that  bankers  themselves  will  reform 
private  banking? 

2.  Can  the  government  do  it  through  legislation? 

3.  If  so,  is  it  likely  that  it  will? 

4.  Is  private  banking  incompatible  with  sound  bank- 
ing? 

1  The  requirements  of  proof  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  composition  of  argument. 
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As  it  will  be  noticed  from  a  study  of  this  example,  the  sub- 
issues  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  principal  issues  as  the 
latter  to  the  proposition.  Thus  if  the  principal  issues  are  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  the  proposition  is  established.  Like- 
wise, if  the  sub-issues  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
affirmative  of  the  principal  issue  is  established. 
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THE  TECHNIQUE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 


CHAPTER    VII 


NEW   FORMS  AND    NEW   OBJECTIVES 
IN    PUBLIC    DISCUSSION 


I     An  Analysis  of  Conventional  Debate 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  discernible  tendency 
among  students  and  teachers  interested  in  argumentation  to 
question  the  educational  value  of  conventional  debate  as  a 
type  of  argument.  By  the  term  "conventional  debate"  is 
meant  that  formal  type  of  joint  argument  where  there  is  a 
proposition  stated  in  form  of  a  resolution  affirmed  by  one  side 
and  denied  by  the  other,  and  where  the  argument  proceeds  as 
a  contest  to  determine  whether  the  affirmative  or  the  negative 
has  done  the  more  effective  debating.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  audience  judges  the  participants,  or  whether  there 
is  a  special  board  of  judges,  or  a  special  critic  judge;  so  long 
as  the  debate  is  a  judged  contest  we  shall  refer  to  it  as  a  con- 
ventional debate.  Likewise,  it  makes  no  difference  what  par- 
ticular form  the  debate  takes,  that  is,  whether  there  are  two  on 
a  side,  or  one,  or  three;  whether  more  than  two  schools  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  debate,  or  whether  there  are  only  two 
rebuttals  rather  than  four  or  six;  so  long  as  the  debate  is  a 
joint  argument  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  an  affirmative 
and  a  negative  side  it  remains  a  conventional  debate.  It  is 
conventional  debate  thus  understood  that  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly suspect;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  some  schools  it  has 
been  completely  abandoned. 

It  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past  to  evaluate  debate  in  the 
schools  upon  three  grounds:  (i)  that  it  develops  skill  in  argu- 
ment;   (2)  that  it  acquaints  students  with  the  vital  contro- 
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versial  questions  of  the  day  and  teaches  them  how  to  analyze 
such  questions;  and  (3)  that  it  provides  training  in  public 
speaking.  That  there  is  considerable  justification  in  these 
claims  we  cannot  doubt.  However,  as  students  of  argumenta- 
tion we  may  profitably  ask  ourselves  these  questions:  What 
type  of  argument  does  conventional  debate  tend  to  develop? 
To  what  extent  is  the  analysis  learned  in  debating  objectively 
valid?  Is  the  type  of  public  speaking  done  in  debating  the 
kind  which  we  as  students  ought  to  cultivate  and  encourage? 
Finally,  how  valid  are  the  objections  which  are  occasionally 
urged  against  debate? 

To  answer  these  questions  adequately  we  must  submit 
debating  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  schools  today  to  a  rather 
severe  analysis.  We  must  determine  to  what  extent  the  ob- 
jections ordinarily  urged  against  debate  are  actually  inherent 
in  it;  and  if  we  find  that  these  objections  actually  inhere  in 
this  form  of  public  discussion,  then  we  must  consider  if  it 
should  not  be  supplanted  by  other  more  educational  forms. 
The  authors  believe  that  though  some  of  them  may  overlap, 
there  are  at  least  nine  valid  objections  against  debate.  We 
shall  discuss  each  one  in  detail  for  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  student. 

(1)  The  first  objection  against  conventional  debating  is  that 
too  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  form.  If  we  visualize  the 
typical  debate  situation,  the  grounds  for  this  objection  are 
quite  apparent.  Two  teams  are  arrayed  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
platform  as  if  they  were  opposing  pugilists  in  a  boxing  ring. 
The  chairman  sits  between  them  as  an  umpire.  The  time- 
keeper is  conspicuously  placed  in  the  front  row  to  see  that  each 
speaker  is  held  to  his  time  limit.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  team 
is  disqualified  because  of  failure  to  observe  strictly  the  time 
limit.  There  are  certain  definite  rules  that  must  be  observed. 
For  example,  in  the  refutation  it  is  not  permitted  to  introduce 
new  arguments,  no  matter  how  urgently  the  exigencies  of  the 
particular  discussion  may  require  them.  One  speaker  may  not 
interrupt  another  during  the  course  of  the  latter's  speech,  even 
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though  such  an  interruption  may  be  necessary  to  correct  a 
misstatement  or  to  elucidate  a  point  that  is  not  quite  clear. 
Then,  in  addition  to  these  formalities,  there  is  of  course  the 
tenseness  and  restraint  of  the  contest.  Each  speaker  is  worried 
lest  he  say  or  withhold  more  than  he  ought.  Each  of  these 
examples  shows  that  the  form  is  emphasized  more  than  the 
substance;  that  attention  is  focused  more  upon  the  rules  of 
the  contest  than  upon  the  discovery  of  truth  through  discussion. 
On  the  whole,  the  performance  lacks  the  ease  and  enthusiasm 
which  ought  to  characterize  a  public  discussion  of  controversial 
matters. 

(2)  Too  often  a  debate  degenerates  into  a  quibble,  either 
over  the  meaning  of  certain  terms  or  over  the  interpretation 
of  the  proposition.  Each  of  two  teams  will  present  its  own 
interpretation  of  the  proposition,  then  proceed  to  argue  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  own  construction  and  refuse  stubbornly 
to  meet  the  construction  of  the  other.  The  discussion  proceeds 
as  if  the  other  side  had  accepted  the  interpretation  insisted 
upon,  and  the  consequence  is  two  parallel  arguments  which 
never  come  to  grips.  Thus  in  a  recent  debate  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  democracy  is  a  failure,  there  occurred  a  distracting 
quibble  over  the  meaning  of  the  word  "failure."  And  in  the 
same  debate  one  side  insisted  on  construing  the  proposition 
as  meaning  that  the  principle  of  democracy  had  failed,  while 
the  other  side  insisted  on  the  meaning  that  democracy  in 
practice  had  failed.  Each  accused  the  other  of  misinterpreta- 
tion, of  overanxiety  to  win,  of  lack  of  knowledge,  and  of 
having  failed  to  perceive  all  the  implications  of  the  proposition. 
The  critical  observer  concluded  that  each  was  probably  at  fault. 

(3)  In  its  anxiety  to  win,  a  team  will  often  urge  a  too  exclusive 
and  evasive  point  of  view  on  a  proposition,  a  point  of  view  which 
evades  the  real  issues  and  concentrates  upon  an  aspect  which 
can  be  easily  substantiated  and  about  which,  usually,  there 
can  be  no  argument.  In  a  debate  on  the  proposition  that  the 
several  nations  should  adopt  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  one 
team,  in  order  to  minimize  its  burden  of  proof,  argued  that  the 
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proposition  was  concerned  only  with  the  United  States  and 
thus  attempted  to  avoid  the  burden  which  the  proposition  placed 
upon  it.  In  retaliation,  the  other  side  insisted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  its  opponents  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  each  country 
such  a  policy  would  be  successful.  Thus  each  side  was  attempt- 
ing to  force  upon  the  other  an  exclusive  and  evasive  point  of 
view  which  it  knew  the  other  side  could  not  possibly  accept 
without  materially  weakening  its  position.  This  practice 
occurs  so  often  in  debates  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
it  further. 

(4)  Another  objectionable  practice  employed  in  nearly  all 
conventional  debates  is  the  attempt  of  each  team  to  strengthen 
its  own  position  by  pointing  out  all  the  obstacles  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  its  opponents.  According  to  this 
practice  a  team  insists  that  until  its  opponents  have  proved 
a,  b,  c,  and  d,  they  cannot  hope  to  have  established  their  case. 
The  other  side  retaliates  by  pointing  out  all  the  obstacles 
which  their  opponents  must  hurdle  before  they  can  hope  to 
have  established  their  case.  And  thus  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  often  obscured  by  a  reciprocal  insistence  upon  how 
impossible  it  is  for  either  side  to  accomplish  anything. 

In  a  debate  on  the  proposition  that  the  federal  government 
should  contribute  to  the  support  of  education  in  the  several 
states,  the  negative  insisted  that  the  affirmative,  to  establish 
its  case,  must  show  (1)  the  need  of  such  support;  (2)  that  such 
support  would  add  to  the  caliber  of  education;  (3)  that  the 
amount  spent  on  education  is  an  adequate  standard  for  measur- 
ing the  excellence  of  education;  (4)  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  get  the  necessary  funds.  In  addition  to  these 
legitimate  demands  it  was  further  insisted  that  the  affirmative 
would  have  to  devise  a  complete  system  for  the  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  such  funds!  Of  course  it  is  not  denied  that  one  side 
may  legitimately  point  out  the  burden  which  the  other  must 
assume;  but  when  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  at- 
tention from  the  merits  of  the  case  or  for  the  purpose  of  shirking 
one's  duties  in  the  discussion  or  smoke  screening  the  weakness 
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of  one's  position,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  practice  is  certainly 
questionable. 

(5)  In  preparing  for  a  debate,  the  shrewder  and  more  ingenious 
debaters  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  a  formulation  of  the  so- 
called  ''trick  case."  The  term  "trick  case"  means  simply  that 
the  team  using  it  has  found  a  way  of  avoiding  a  discussion  of 
the  proposition  on  its  merits.  It  is  often  a  sophistical  device 
whereby  the  opposition,  no  matter  what  it  argues,  may  be 
reduced  to  an  apparent  absurdity.  Very  often  the  "trick"  con- 
sists in  confounding  the  opposition  by  admitting  its  entire  case 
and  thus  virtually  depriving  the  opposition  of  anything  to 
stand  on.  In  an  intercollegiate  debate  on  the  proposition  that 
the  United  States  should  enter  the  World  Court,  the  negative 
admitted  the  entire  case  of  the  affirmative  and  then  proceeded 
to  argue  that  we  should  enter  a  World  Court  with  "teeth  in  it," 
that  is  to  say,  a  court  which  would  have  the  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions.  It  was  dangerous  strategy  because  it  was  a  clear 
evasion  of  the  proposition  as  stated.  But  the  judges  were  im- 
pressed by  the  ' '  clever  debating ' '  of  the  negative  and  so  awarded 
them  the  decision.  But  the  debate  was  not  an  actual  debate; 
it  was  an  affirmative  case  with  supplemental  notes.  The  merits 
of  the  proposition  were  not  discussed  and  again  what  might 
have  been  an  intelligent  discussion  on  an  international  subject 
of  great  importance  degenerated  into  a  rather  fruitless  and 
confusing  argument. 

(6)  The  unscrupulous  use  and  abuse  of  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  practically  every  debate.  In  order  to  win  decisions  debaters 
have  been  known  to  misrepresent  facts,  to  present  fictitious 
facts,  and  more  often  to  withhold  facts  which  might  weaken 
their  position  if  revealed.  Cases  of  actual  fraud  are  rare.  There 
are  not  many  coaches  or  debaters  who  will  manufacture  evi- 
dence. But  cases  of  this  have  been  known,  and  probably  every 
debater  and  debate  coach  of  long  experience  knows  of  one  or 
more  such  cases.  The  withholding  of  evidence,  however,  and 
the  misrepresentation  of  facts  are  practices  of  common  occur- 
rence.   Many  times  debaters  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
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opposition  would  not  discover  a  certain  body  of  evidence  which 
would  appreciably  strengthen  its  case.  Facts  are  misrepresented 
in  a  variety  of  ways:  a  part  of  an  expert's  testimony  may  be 
taken  out  of  its  context  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  of  an 
opinion  other  than  the  one  he  actually  holds ;  statistics  may  be 
presented  for  the  proof  of  a  certain  point  when  it  is  actually 
known  that  they  bear  no  relationship  to  the  point ;  the  probative 
value  of  evidence  is  often  highly  exaggerated;  the  prejudice  of 
an  alleged  authority,  or  his  questionable  qualification,  may  be 
secreted  in  order  that  his  testimony  may  not  be  discredited. 
In  each  of  these  instances  there  is  a  type  of  intellectual  dis- 
honesty that  ought   to  be  discouraged. 

(7)  Another  objection  to  conventional  debate  is  that  it 
induces  argument  on  points  which  are  not  controversial.  De- 
baters refuse  stubbornly  to  admit  points  which  have  been 
established  by  their  opponents,  even  when  they  know  that 
such  points  have  been  established.  The  fear  that  they  may 
admit  too  much,  or  that  their  admissions  may  be  misconstrued 
makes  debaters  reluctant  to  admit  anything.  In  a  recent 
debate  on  the  Copeland  food  and  drugs  bill,  a  young  debater 
persistently  refused  to  admit  that  such  a  bill  would  not  prevent 
though  it  might  prohibit  the  occasional  worming  into  the 
market  of  certain  harmful  foods  and  drugs.  He  knew  that 
there  was  no  room  for  argument  on  the  matter ;  yet  he  persisted 
in  arguing.  In  this  particular  case  both  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative  were  guilty  of  arguing  points  on  which  there  could 
be  no  argument.  The  negative  insisted  on  arguing  that  the 
proposed  bill  would  not  prevent  harmful  foods  and  drugs  from 
occasionally  finding  their  way  to  the  market,  just  as  the  law 
against  murder  does  not  prevent  an  occasional  murder.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  affirmative,  fearing  the  effect  of  admitting 
what  the  negative  insisted  upon,  argued  absurdly  that  laws 
prevent  their  occasional  infringement.  Had  the  discussion 
been  a  friendly  one  rather  than  a  contest  debate,  the  audience 
would  probably  not  have  been  bored  by  such  fruitless  argument. 

(8)  Another  objection  to  conventional  debate  is  that  in  their 
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desire  to  win,  debaters  resort  to  salesmanship  practices  and 
attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  logic  with  appeals  to 
emotion  and  prejudice.  A  debate  case  is  usually  prepared  to 
appeal  to  the  particular  audience  and  judges.  Debaters  feel 
that  they  must  "sell  themselves"  to  the  audience  and  judges, 
that  they  must  "put  themselves  across."  Hence,  the  perora- 
tions, the  histrionics,  the  emotional  appeals  one  so  often  hears 
in  a  debate.  In  debates  on  the  multitudinous  peace  proposals 
one  hears  detailed  descriptions  of  the  horrors  of  war.  In  de- 
bates on  the  child  labor  amendment  one  hears  of  the  multiple 
evils  of  child  labor.  Usually  no  one  disputes  the  horrors  of 
war  or  the  terrible  conditions  of  child  labor;  but  a  debater 
will  "orate"  about  them  because  of  the  emotional  effect  on 
the  audience.  In  such  instances  the  appeal  is  not  to  reason 
but  to  emotion  and  prejudice;  the  debater  is  more  concerned 
with  winning  an  audience  than  with  the  logic  of  the  proposition. 
(9)  The  ninth  and  final  objection  to  conventional  debate  is 
that  it  sometimes  occasions  the  fraudulent  practice  of  "stack- 
ing the  judges."  This  practice  is  sometimes  subtle,  sometimes 
blunt.  It  is  subtle  when  judges  are  selected  who  are  known 
to  have  a  prejudice  for  or  against  the  proposition  in  question; 
it  is  blunt  when  there  is  an  actual  understanding  that  the 
judges  are  to  vote  a  certain  way.  The  latter  type  of  collusion 
is  infrequent;  the  former  is  of  common  occurrence.  In  either 
case  the  practice  is  a  vicious  one.  Whether  in  a  debate  on  the 
Nevada  divorce  laws  one  selects  a  minister  as  the  judge,  know- 
ing him  to  be  prejudiced  against  lax  divorce  laws,  or  whether 
one  actually  requests  the  judge  to  vote  a  certain  way,  the  in- 
fraction of  honor  is  equally  severe.  While  such  practices  may 
not  be  widespread,  we  believe  they  occur  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency that  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  them. 

II    The  Need  for  a  New  Emphasis  in  Speech  Training 
and  Public  Discussion 

If  the  objections  to  conventional  debate  just  mentioned  are 
valid,  we  may  reasonably  question  whether  it  can  be  justified 
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on  anyone  of  the  grounds  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
Is  the  type  of  argument  in  which  it  develops  skill  such  that  its 
cultivation  ought  to  be  encouraged?  Is  the  type  of  public 
speaking  encouraged  by  traditional  debate  wholly  satisfactory? 
Finally,  granting  that  debate  teaches  analysis  of  public  ques- 
tions, may  we  not  ask  whether  the  analysis  taught  is  of  the  kind 
that  emphasizes  victory  in  argument  rather  than  the  discovery 
of  truth?  The  foregoing  analysis  of  practices  in  conventional 
debate  is  sufficient  basis  for  raising  these  questions.  Each 
student  and  teacher  ought  to  consider  these  questions  for  the 
purpose  of  improving,  if  possible,  the  caliber  of  public  dis- 
cussion. 

We  do  not  intend,  in  this  bit  of  self-criticism,  to  cast  asper- 
sions upon  those  of  us  who  as  students  and  teachers  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  our  time  and  energy  to  public  inter- 
collegiate debate.  We  have  done  much  that  is  educationally 
sound.  Might  we  have  done  more  had  we  not  been  concerned 
with  a  type  of  public  discussion  which  lends  itself  so  easily  to 
serious  abuses?  Is  it  possible  to  free  debating  of  the  abuses 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected?  Or  have  the  form  and  method 
become  so  inextricably  interwoven  that  we  can  free  ourselves 
of  the  method  only  by  abandoning  the  form  ? 

Those  of  us  who  are  reluctant  to  abandon  conventional 
debate  will  do  well  to  reflect  upon  these  questions  in  the  interest 
of  a  better  type  of  joint  argument.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
well  consider  whether  the  basic  difficulty  is  not,  after  all,  that 
debating  is  a  contest.  Wherever  we  have  a  contest,  attention 
tends  to  be  focused  upon  victory;  and  when  victory  is  the 
objective,  abuses  and  malpractices  become  almost  legitimatized. 
They  become,  so  to  speak,  the  rules  of  the  game.  If  we  look 
upon  joint  argument  and  public  discussion  as  means  of  enlight- 
enment on  social  questions,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  learning 
the  method  of  sound  argument  and  practice  in  oral  presenta- 
tion, very  possibly  the  worst  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
make  such  discussions  contests  or  games.  We  may  profitably 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  determina- 
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tion  of  what  conclusions  on  a  given  question  are  tenable, 
ought  ever  be  a  contest  or  a  game.  If  we  make  it  such,  may  we 
not  be  courting  the  danger  of  becoming  disputatious,  sophistical, 
and  demogogic?  A  sound  point  of  view  would  be  that  the 
study  and  discussion  of  public  questions  is  a  cooperative  pursuit 
in  which  each  of  us  is  willing  to  do  whatever  he  can  to  aid  in 
arriving  at  sound  conclusions. 

A.  Conventional  Debate  the  Product  of  a  Certain  Type  of  Empha- 
sis in  Speech  Training.  It  will  not  be  seriously  disputed  that 
in  the  past  the  utilitarian  value  of  speech  training  has  been 
considerably  emphasized.  We  mean  by  the  phrase  "utilitarian 
value"  the  personal  utility  of  effective  speaking  to  the  individ- 
ual, apart  from  any  social,  intellectual,  or  esthetic  implica- 
tions. We  have  been  so  constantly  reminded,  both  in  and 
out  of  school,  that  in  effective  speaking  we  have  an  economic 
asset,  and  an  instrument  of  power  over  men,  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing leadership  in  our  community,  that  we  find  it  rather  difficult 
to  evaluate  speech  training  in  other  than  economic  terms.  The 
truth  of  this  will  be  sufficiently  confirmed  if  we  ask  a  number  of 
students  to  state  their  reasons  for  taking  certain  speech  courses. 
The  reasons  seldom  vary :  to  become  a  more  successful  lawyer, 
a  more  successful  businessman,  a  more  successful  engineer,  etc. 
If  such  horizons  are  narrow,  the  student  is  not  altogether  at 
fault,  for  he  merely  reflects  what  he  has  been  taught  at  home 
and  at  school. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  in  his  capacity  to  speak  an 
effective  speaker  has  a  potential  power  over  other  men.  Nor 
may  we  doubt  that  the  capacity  to  speak  in  public  is  an  ap- 
preciable aid  to  the  professional  man,  both  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  and  in  his  participation  in  public  life.  This  value 
of  speech  training,  we  believe,  has  been  too  exclusively  em- 
phasized. And  within  the  framework  of  this  emphasis  con- 
ventional debate  fits  perfectly.  For,  as  a  contest  where  victory 
is  often  the  principal  consideration,  is  it  not  a  replica  in  minia- 
ture of  what  takes  place  on  the  political  platform  and  in  the 
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courts  ?  As  we  listen  to  a  debater  do  we  not  get  the  impression 
that  we  are  witnessing  one  of  those  battles  of  practical  living  in 
which  personal  ascendancy  is  too  often  the  dominating  motive? 

It  is  indeed  desirable  that  we  emphasize  the  personal  utility 
of  speech  training,  but  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the 
temptation  to  make  that  the  principal  emphasis.  The  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  esthetic  implications  of  speech  training 
are  tremendously  important.  When  we  say  that  speech  train- 
ing makes  better  lawyers,  better  businessmen,  better  engineers, 
we  should  mean  something  more  than  "personally  more  suc- 
cessful." We  should  mean  also  individuals  socially  more  useful 
and  aware  of  their  obligations  to  society,  individuals  more 
cultured,  more  honest  intellectually,  and  more  capable  of 
articulating  themselves  to  their  fellows. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  conventional  debate  is  the 
product  of  a  speech  training  in  which  the  utilitarian  value  of 
speech  has  been  unduly  emphasized.  Those  of  us  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  debate  as  a  form  of  public  discussion  may 
best  abandon  it  for  new  forms  by  insisting  upon  a  type  of 
speech  training  which  places  due  emphasis  on  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  esthetic  implications  of  speech.  We  need  this  new 
emphasis  on  speech  training  as  well  as  new  forms  of  public 
discussion.  In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we  shall  consider 
possible  bases  for  this  new  emphasis  and  orientation  in  speech 
training. 

B .    Possible  Bases  for  a  New  Emphasis  in  Speech  Training 

i.  Emphasis  on  esthetic,  intellectual,  and  social  values  of 
speech.  We  have  already  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  purely 
personal  and  material  utility  of  speech  training,  there  are  also 
the  intellectual,  social,  and  esthetic  implications  of  speech. 
(We  use  the  term  "speech"  as  meaning  the  whole  field  of 
public  discussion.)  When  we  assert  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  esthetic  implications  of  speech,  we 
mean  that  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  awareness  of  the  in- 
herent value  of  the  beauty  of  speech.    When  an  idea  is  expressed 
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with  accuracy,  with  precision,  with  economy,  and  with  a  proper 
awareness  of  the  sound  of  language,  we  may  say  the  idea  has 
been  esthetically  expressed.  There  is  no  material  utility  in 
such  esthetically  adequate  expression.  It  is  just  simply  good 
to  be  able  to  speak  beautifully,  just  as  it  is  in  itself  good  to 
be  able  to  play  an  instrument  well.  Language  is  the  only 
means  of  self-expression  which  most  of  us  possess.  While  a 
few  rare  spirits  can  articulate  themselves  in  music,  painting, 
and  other  arts,  most  of  us  have  at  our  disposal  only  language 
with  which  to  speak  our  inner  beings.  We  should  therefore 
regard  it  a  source  of  joy  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others  to  be 
able  to  express  ourselves  precisely  and  felicitously  in  our  own 
language.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  esthetic  implications 
of  speech.  It  is  a  phase  of  speech  to  which  we  can  probably 
never  give  too  much  emphasis. 

In  all  public  discussion,  the  attempt  of  one  mind  to  make 
clear  an  idea  to  another  mind  may  be  taken  as  basic.  We 
speak  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  our  ideas 
to  other  minds.  The  process  involved  is  distinctly  intellectual 
in  the  sense  that  the  discussion  is  carried  on  soberly,  dispas- 
sionately, and  at  the  highest  level  possible.  We  speak  of  it 
as  an  "intellectual  process"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  speaking 
of  charlatans  and  demagogues  whose  performances  lack  even 
the  semblance  of  intellectuality.  This  value  in  speech  training 
we  feel  is  in  need  of  greater  emphasis. 

The  social  value  of  speech  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
agency  for  the  cooperative  sharing  of  ideas.  The  world  is 
caught  in  an  upsurge  of  the  collectivistic  spirit.  The  "rugged 
individualist ' '  and  the  ' '  high-pressure  salesman ' '  have  perhaps 
seen  their  day.  The  social  being  of  tomorrow  will  be  one  who 
realizes  that  his  interests  are  coextensive  with  those  of  his 
fellows.  More  and  more  the  public  speaker  will  be  obliged  to 
realize  that  there  is  little  social  value  in  demagogy,  or  in  a 
brilliant  piece  of  salesmanship,  or  in  any  speaking  for  purely 
personal  gain,  for  the  reason  that  in  such  performances  there 
is  no  true  sharing.    Students  of  speech  must  realize  this.    They 
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must  place  proper  emphasis  upon  the  social  obligations  in- 
volved in  all  public  discussion.  They  must  recognize  that  if 
speech  is  to  realize  its  social  potentialities,  it  must  abandon 
the  practices  of  the  market  place  and  become  an  agency  for 
the  complete  sharing  of  ideas.  It  must  become  a  means  of 
making  more  intimate  the  relationship  of  mind  to  mind.  In 
this  attitude  is  the  true  social  value  of  speech. 

2.  Emphasis  on  intellectual  honesty  and  appeal  to  reason.  In 
all  public  discussion  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
intellectual  honesty  and  the  appeal  to  reason  than  is  often 
the  case.  A  speaker  is  intellectually  honest  when  he  expresses 
freely  what  he  believes  and  when  he  refuses  in  any  way  to 
distort  his  materials.  If  at  any  time  a  speaker  should  find  it 
necessary  to  express  what  he  does  not  believe,  he  should  make 
it  clear  that  he  is  expressing  ideas  to  which  he  does  not  sub- 
scribe. In  the  discussion  of  an  issue,  nothing  available  must 
be  omitted  which  is  in  any  way  pertinent  to  that  issue.  One 
may  occasionally  be  tempted  to  distort  evidence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  certain  results.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  far  better  to  fail  in  one's  purpose  than  to  stoop  to  such 
indignities.  The  rule  of  intellectual  honesty  in  public  discus- 
sion ought  never  to  be  transgressed. 

Nor  must  we  tolerate  in  a  speech  an  appeal  which  is  not  to 
reason.  We  do  not  propose  here  to  distinguish,  in  the  abstract, 
between  an  appeal  to  emotion  and  an  appeal  to  reason.  The 
distinction  is  a  difficult  one  and  not  necessary  to  the  matter 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
here  is  that  a  speaker's  conclusion  on  a  given  question  should 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  logic.  To  state  the  matter  in  another 
way:  the  prejudices  of  an  audience  must  never  be  exploited 
for  the  purpose  of  making  that  audience  accept  a  conclusion 
on  a  particular  question.  It  is  the  repeated  transgression  of 
this  principle  which  places  a  speaker  in  the  category  of  dema- 
gogues. Public  discussion  becomes  a  mockery  when  the  appeal 
is  to  prejudice  rather  than  to  reason.  When  an  audience  is 
known  to  have  certain  prejudices,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  speaker 
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to  attempt  to  explain  them  away  by  showing  that  they  are 
without  adequate  basis.  Under  no  circumstances  should  those 
prejudices  be  exploited. 

So  we  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  keeping  pub- 
lic discussion  on  a  dignified  level  by  always  directing  our  appeal 
to  the  reason  of  those  to  whom  we  are  speaking.  If  the  audi- 
ence finds  it  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  in  an  argument, 
so  much  greater  the  challenge  to  the  speaker.  We  learn  to 
reason,  as  we  learn  anything  else,  by  constant  effort. 

3.  Emphasis  on  content  of  speech.  In  all  his  efforts  in 
public  discussion,  the  student  must  measure  the  content  of 
his  speech  according  to  the  highest  possible  standard.  There 
is  no  value,  either  for  the  speaker  or  for  those  to  whom  he  is 
speaking,  in  spending  time  by  speaking  on  trivial  matters. 
The  student  should  remember  that  in  any  speech  he  must 
justify  the  attendance  of  the  audience.  If  it  has  assembled  to 
hear  him  speak,  he  owes  it  something.  And  that  debt  can  be 
paid  only  by  what  he  has  to  say.  When  people  come  together 
to  hear  a  speaker  on  a  certain  subject,  the  assumption  is, 
generally,  that  he  knows  more  about  the  subject  than  they  do. 
It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  speaker  to  justify  such  an  assumption. 
He  is  obligated  to  give  to  the  audience  the  results  of  his  most 
thorough  preparation.  For  the  young  student,  this  means 
that  in  every  classroom  effort  he  should  acquire  the  habit  of 
thorough  preparation.  As  a  matter  of .  personal  honor,  and 
out  of  consideration  for  those  who  are  to  listen,  a  student 
should  always  refuse  to  speak  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
preparation  has  been  complete  in  every  detail.  Therefore,  the 
student  must  never  compromise  on  the  content  of  the  speech. 
If  he  does,  he  has  forfeited  his  right  to  the  attention  of  the 
audience. 

With  this  brief  consideration  of  possible  bases  for  a  new 
emphasis  in  speech  training,  we  shall  proceed  in  the  next  chapter 
to  a  formulation  of  three  types  of  public  discussion  designed 
to  remove  objections  which  we  have  found  to  be  inherent  in 
debate.     The  three  proposed  forms  are  such  as  will  enable 
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the  student  to  realize  the  objectives  of  public  discussion  formu- 
lated in  this  chapter.  We  ask  the  student  to  remember,  in 
reading  the  next  chapter,  what  we  have  thus  far  repeatedly 
stated :  that  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions  the  objective 
is  not  to  win  an  argument,  but  rather  to  point  out  what  con- 
clusions are  possible. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


THREE   FORMS  OF   PUBLIC   DISCUSSION 


I    The  Symposium 

The  most  famous  historical  example  of  the  symposium  as  a 
form  of  public  discussion  is  the  Socratic  dialogue  bearing  that 
title.  It  occurred  at  the  home  of  Agathon  on  the  occasion  of 
his  sacrificial  feast  for  the  prize  he  won  with  his  first  tragedy. 
The  setting  was  complete  according  to  the  ancient  custom: 
a  feast,  with  revellers  and  distinguished  guests.  The  subject 
of  that  famous  dialogue  is  the  nature  of  Love.  There  are  six 
speeches,  each  of  which  contributes  in  some  degree  to  the  final 
definition  of  Love  presented  by  Socrates,  the  last  speaker. 
The  speech  of  Socrates  is  at  the  same  time  a  recapitulation 
and  a  synthesis.  The  separate  speeches,  however,  do  not  mark 
successive  stages  in  the  development  of  an  idea.  Each  is  a 
formulation  of  the  speaker's  conception  of  love;  and  as  such 
each  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  one  which  succeeds  it 
or  precedes  it.  Socrates,  as  the  last  speaker,  attempts  to  re- 
capitulate the  high  points  of  each,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  statement  of  his  own  point  of  view. 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson's  A  Modern  Symposium  is  the  best  ex- 
tant example,  we  believe,  of  the  symposium  cast  in  a  fictitious 
form.  The  thirteen  speakers  who  present  their  points  of  view, 
though  some  of  them  have  their  historical  counterparts,  are 
each  the  creation  of  the  author.  There  is  no  definite  proposi- 
tion; each  speaker  simply  presents  "his  point  of  view,"  his 
social  philosophy.  Then  following  the  example  of  the  Socratic 
dialogue,  the  author  concludes  with  a  synthesis  reminiscent 
of  the  speech  of  Socrates  in  its  apparently  definitive  character. 

95 
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The  symposium  here  offered  as  a  form  of  public  discussion  is 
patterned  upon  these  two  models.  The  student  would  do  well 
to  study  them  closely  for  both  their  content  and  their  form. 

A.  The  Method.  In  undertaking  a  symposium  discussion  of  a 
proposition,  conducted  cooperatively  by  two  or  more  schools, 
the  following  procedure  is  suggested.  Determine  first  upon  a 
general  subject.  Draw  from  that  general  subject  a  specific 
proposition,  phrased  according  to  the  specifications  dealt  with 
in  Part  One,  Chapter  Two.  It  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  propo- 
sition to  question  form,  such  as:  Should  medical  aid  in  the 
United  States  be  completely  socialized? 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  number  of  schools  and  the 
number  of  speakers  who  are  to  participate.  Here  the  con- 
venience of  the  parties  involved  is  the  determining  factor.  An 
ideal  arrangement  would  be  four  schools,  each  represented  by 
one  speaker.  Another  possibility  would  be  two  schools,  each 
represented  by  two  speakers.  Whatever  the  arrangement,  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  as  diversified  representation  as 
possible.  Since  the  implications  of  important  propositions  are 
generally  wide,  each  speaker  should  be  given  a  minimum  of 
twenty  minutes.  When  each  participant  has  presented  his  point 
of  view,  the  opening  speaker  should  be  given  a  few  minutes  to 
answer  his  colleagues,  if  he  so  desires,  and  conclude  the  dis- 
cussion. 

When  these  arrangements  have  been  made,  each  participant 
should  proceed  independently  to  formulate  his  own  point  of 
view.  The  research  and  final  formulation  must  be  entirely 
his  own,  aided  of  course,  by  his  coach  or  faculty  adviser.  Each 
speaker  must  prepare  his  discussion  from  his  own  point  of 
view  on  the  subject,  bearing  in  mind  the  time  allotted  to  him 
in  the  discussion.  Only  so  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
given  time.  This  fact  is  important  in  speaking  and  must  never 
be  forgotten. 

At  the  time  of  the  public  discussion  the  speakers  may  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  speak, 
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so  that  each  may  be  given  his  own  preference  if  possible. 
If  the  order  cannot  be  agreed  upon,  the  speakers  may  draw 
lots.  It  is  suggested  that  the  speakers  sit  around  a  common 
table  on  the  platform  and  after  a  few  explanatory  remarks 
on  the  occasion,  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  who  is  host  for 
the  evening,  the  speakers  should  proceed  without  further  intro- 
duction. To  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  symposium,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  each  speaker  address  his  remarks  to  the  other 
speakers  as  well  as  to  the  audience;  and  that  whenever  possi- 
ble the  remarks  of  one  speaker  ought  to  be  related  to  what 
the  preceding  speakers  have  said.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speeches  an  open  forum  may  be  held  and  the  audience  may 
be  invited  to  interrogate  the  speakers. 

B.  The  Symposium  Evaluated.  The  advantages  of  the  sym- 
posium discussion  are  readily  discernible.  The  student  has 
the  freedom  of  selecting,  to  suit  his  own  fancy,  any  one  of 
the  multiple  phases  presented  by  the  general  subject.  His 
freedom  of  expression  is  therefore  unrestricted.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  maintain  a  part  of  an  argument  as  in  a  debate; 
he  may  give  complete  expression  to  his  own  mind  and  heart 
on  the  particular  subject.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  discussion  that  would  encourage  the  abuses  which  the 
traditional  debate  seems  to  provoke.  On  the  contrary,  since  the 
symposium  represents  a  cooperative  effort  to  arrive  at  sound 
conclusions  on  a  given  proposition,  it  will  in  time  be  productive 
of  discernibly  salutary  effects  on  intercollegiate  discussion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  audience  also  this  method  is 
desirable.  It  will  not  be  asked  to  witness  the  sad  spectacle 
of  contestants  arguing  for  victory  in  matters  where  victory 
is  at  best  immaterial.  Nor  will  it  be  asked  to  listen  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  assertions  of  having  "  proved  beyond  doubt " 
what  cannot  be  proved  on  a  platform  without  completely  dis- 
counting the  meaning  of  proof.  Instead  it  will  be  treated  to 
a  sober,  dignified  discussion  of  a  significant  proposition  by 
young  people  interested  in  the  solution  of  pressing  social  prob- 
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lems.  The  amount  of  information  which  the  audience  will 
glean  from  such  a  discussion  is  sure  to  surpass  the  information 
gathered  at  a  debate  where  the  issues  are  too  often  obscured. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  symposium  discussion  ought  to 
be  mentioned.  It  affords  opportunity  for  dealing  with  other 
than  the  affirmative  and  negative  implications  of  a  given  prop- 
osition. The  conventional  debate  tends  to  limit  discussion 
to  an  affirmation  and  a  denial.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  proposition,  every  proposition  pre- 
sents three  possibilities:  (i)  that  it  is  probably  true,  (2)  that 
it  is  probably  false,  and  (3)  that  the  available  evidence  does  not 
justify  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other.  In  an  ordinary 
debate  this  latter  possibility  is  seldom  mentioned,  for  the  reason 
that  one  side  is  interested  in  proving  the  proposition  true  while 
the  other  is  intent  upon  proving  it  false. 

Very  often,  too,  there  may  be  honest  agreement  that  a  course 
of  action  contemplated  in  a  given  proposition  is  desirable  while 
there  may  be  disagreement  concerning  the  establishment  of 
certain  conditions  precedent  to  making  such  action  possible. 
For  example,  in  discussing  the  proposition  that  medical  aid 
should  be  socialized,  it  may  be  agreed  that  it  should;  but  the 
question  should  certainly  arise  whether  complete  socialization 
of  medicine  could  ever  be  possible  within  a  capitalist  economy. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  such  implications  as  these,  la- 
tent in  nearly  all  propositions,  would  be  discussed  within  the 
rather  arbitrary  limits  of  conventional  debate.  The  symposium 
discussion,  particularly  the  restricted  symposium,  is  designed 
especially  to  bring  to  light  the  multiple  implications  of  a  propo- 
sition. 

II    The  Restricted  Symposium 

A.  The  Method.  For  those  who  prefer  a  more  progressive 
discussion  of  a  proposition  than  is  afforded  by  the  symposium 
method,  the  restricted  symposium  is  offered.  The  technique 
is  as  follows:  A  proposition  is  selected  such  as:  Truth  in 
commercial  advertising  should  be  enforced  by  law.     Two  or 
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more  schools  undertake  to  discuss  it  cooperatively.  The  work 
is  divided  as  equally  as  is  desired  between  them.  The  purpose 
of  course  is  to  present  every  phase  of  the  subject.  The  re- 
search is  carried  on  cooperatively.  The  above  proposition,  for 
example,  might  be  divided  among  four  speakers  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  first  speaker  might  present  an  analysis  of 
the  problem  (agreed  upon  by  all  the  speakers  as  part  of  the 
preliminary  arrangements)  and  then  proceed  to  show  the  part 
which  advertising  plays  in  the  economics  of  modern  industry. 
The  second  speaker  might  present  the  best  possible  arguments 
in  behalf  of  commercial  advertising  as  practiced  today.  The 
third  speaker  would  then  present  the  best  possible  arguments 
against  commercial  advertising  as  practiced  today.  The  last 
speaker  might  recapitulate  and  discuss  several  possible  con- 
clusions. He  might  consider,  for  example,  the  possibility  of 
enforcing  absolute  truth  in  advertising,  the  possibility  of 
eliminating  all  advertising  except  the  purely  informative  type, 
and,  finally,  the  possibility  of  fundamental  reform  in  commercial 
advertising  within  the  capitalistic  system. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  speech,  each  of  the  participants 
in  the  symposium  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  speaker  on  what  he  has  said.  The  time  to  be  devoted  to 
such  questioning  by  each  speaker  should  be  limited  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  participants  and  the  occasion.  The 
purpose  of  the  questions  should  be  to  secure  greater  clarity 
when  that  is  necessary  and  to  challenge  the  analysis,  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  reasoning  of  the  speaker.  If,  for  example,  a 
speaker  should  urge  a  conclusion  which  is  not  justified  by  the 
evidence  presented,  such  a  conclusion  ought  to  be  challenged. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  speaker's  argument  is  both  clear 
and  sound  there  is  no  necessity  for  questioning  him.  The 
colleagues  in  the  symposium  discussion  should  remember  that 
they  are  engaged  in  a  cooperative  discussion  of  a  controversial 
matter  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  possible  solutions; 
and  they  should  make  their  conduct,  both  in  speaking  and 
in  questioning,  strictly  subservient  to  that  end. 
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An  important  part  of  the  preparation  for  such  cooperative 
discussion  is  necessarily  the  exchange  of  briefs  while  the  speeches 
are  being  formulated.  Each  phase  of  the  discussion  must 
represent  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  the  participants.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  secure  thoroughness  and  completeness  each 
speaker  must  communicate  to  any  of  the  others  whatever  evi- 
dence he  discovers  which  has  any  bearing  on  phases  of  the 
discussion  not  covered  by  himself.  Each  phase  discussed  must 
represent  the  best  judgment  of  the  group  on  that  particular 
phase. 

B.  The  Restricted  Symposium  Evaluated.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  symposium  and  the  restricted  symposium  is  readily 
perceived.  In  the  latter  we  have  greater  systematization. 
A  proposition  is  discussed  more  completely  and  more  pro- 
gressively in  the  sense  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  present 
its  every  implication.  Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
audience  interested  in  a  complete  objective  discussion  of  a 
timely  proposition,  the  restricted  symposium  may  be  prefer- 
able to  the  regular  symposium.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  audi- 
ence is  more  interested  in  a  variety  of  points  of  view  on  a 
particular  subject  than  in  a  systematic  discussion  of  it,  the 
symposium  method  would  be  preferred.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  student,  interested  primarily  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  personal  attitudes  on  a  subject,  the  symposium  is  always 
preferred  because  it  does  not  encumber  the  speaker  with  any 
definite  restrictions. 

As  against  the  orthodox  form  of  debating  the  symposium 
has  certain  obvious  advantages.  First  of  all,  it  provides  train- 
ing in  dispassionate  analysis,  and  relatively  objective  evalua- 
tion of  subjects  undertaken  for  discussion.  We  have  seen  in 
Chapter  I  that  in  conventional  debating  the  anxiety  to  formu- 
late a  case  that  will  win  actually  discourages  objective  analysis. 
In  the  restricted  symposium,  objective  analysis  becomes  the 
very  object  of  the  discussion.  Two  or  three  schools  undertake 
a  discussion,  as  exhaustive  as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
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of  an  opportune  subject.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  public 
as  adequate  a  discussion  as  possible  of  all  the  phases  of  that 
subject.  There  is  no  anxiety  to  make  one  conclusion,  as  such, 
more  persuasive  than  another.  The  attention  of  the  group  is 
focused  upon  evaluating  all  possible  conclusions.  The  routine 
of  research  is  divided  among  the  participators.  The  public 
presentation  of  their  findings  is  equally  divided  among  them. 
There  is  no  obscuring  antagonism.  The  whole  performance  is 
really  an  exercise  in  scientific  research  and  public  discussion 
and  thus  provides,  for  those  who  participate,  a  training  in 
the  scientific  method  applied  to  the  investigation  of  public 
questions,  a  procedure  of  which  there  is  all  too  little  in  under- 
graduate classes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  audience  also  such  a  discussion 
is  much  more  fruitful  than  the  ordinary  debate.  While  an 
audience  may  be  amused  by  certain  debate  tactics  it  seldom 
receives  any  specific  enlightenment  on  the  proposition.  As  we 
have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  conventional  debate,  such  a 
debate  usually  lacks  focus.  The  attention  of  the  audience  is 
alternately  drawn  by  one  side  and  the  other  to  issues  which 
are  usually  irrelevant  and  which  are  introduced  in  the  discus- 
sion because  of  their  persuasive  character.  The  result  is  both 
amusing  and  confusing.  In  the  restricted  symposium  where 
the  objective  is  mutual  enlightenment  and  where,  consequently, 
no  conclusion  is  pressed  beyond  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
rests,  such  confusion  is  appreciably  reduced.  The  audience 
is  given  the  evidence  and  the  possible  conclusions  which  may 
be  deduced  from  that  evidence.  No  more  is  given  and  no  more 
could  intelligently  be  asked.  The  total  result  is  that,  given 
the  intellectual  maturity  of  the  participators  and  the  complexity 
of  the  subject  discussed,  that  degree  of  enlightenment  is  given 
which  under  the  circumstances  could  be  expected. 

Finally,  the  symposium  discussion  is  conducive  to  a  better 
type  of  public  speaking.  We  have  seen  that  conventional  de- 
bate leads  occasionally  to  questionable  practices:  abuse  of 
evidence,  appeal  to  prejudices,  obscuring  of  issues,  etc.      In 
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the  symposium  discussion,  where  the  practices  of  the  laboratory 
replace  the  practices  of  the  market  place,  the  speaking  is  more 
dispassionate  without  losing  in  ardor,  more  conversational 
without  losing  force.  In  short,  the  tendency  in  the  symposium 
discussion  is  to  produce  a  more  wholesome  type  of  public  speak- 
ing. 

Ill    The  Cross-Question  Debate 

A.  The  Method.  Even  those  who  still  favor  orthodox  debating 
will  admit  that  it  is  often  uninteresting  and  free  from  any 
vital  clash  on  fundamental  issues.  Debaters  usually  cannot 
alter  prepared  speeches  to  meet  the  arguments  of  adversaries; 
consequently,  the  result  is  often  a  public  speaking  contest 
rather  than  a  debate.  Where  there  is  no  conflict  of  opinion  on 
the  fundamental  issues  of  a  proposition  there  can  be  no  debate, 
for  such  conflict  is  the  very  essence  of  debate.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  spectator  a  debate  that  is  not  a  debate  is 
uninteresting  and  often  boring. 

To  enliven  the  debate,  to  make  it  more  interesting  to  the 
spectator,  to  secure  more  frequent  clash  on  the  issues,  to  reduce 
its  formality,  to  compel  the  debater  to  broaden  his  knowledge 
of  the  proposition  beyond  his  own  set  speech,  many  high  schools 
and  colleges  have  successfully  experimented  with  the  cross- 
question  debate.1  This  type  of  debate  is  conducted  according 
to  the  following  procedure: 

(i)  The  first  affirmative  presents  the  entire  affirmative  case 
in  a  speech  of  twenty  minutes. 

1  Insofar  as  this  sort  of  debate  is  a  contest  involving  two  sides  and  a 
decision  it  is  still  conventional  debate.  It  differs  from  ordinary  debate 
in  details  of  procedure  and  in  general  achievements.  We  include  it  in 
this  chapter  for  those  who  find  it  difficult  totally  to  abandon  the  old  form 
and  who  want  to  continue  the  decision  debate.  It  is  possible  so  to  abuse 
this  form  that  the  objections  we  have  listed  against  conventional  debate 
may  be  as  valid  against  this  also.  We  suggest,  however,  that  when  stu- 
dents are  properly  oriented  in  debate  work,  when  they  come  to  realize 
the  social  objectives  of  debate  and  abandon  the  notion  that  in  a  debate 
there  must  be  a  decision,  the  cross-question  debate  may  be  found  to  be  a 
very  fruitful  form  of  public  discussion.  It  is  particularly  urged  that  it 
be  employed  in  nondecision  debates. 
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(2)  The  first  negative  questions  the  first  affirmative  for  ten 
minutes. 

(3)  The  second  negative  presents  the  entire  negative  case  in 
a  speech  of  twenty  minutes. 

(4)  The  second  affirmative  questions  the  second  negative  for 
ten  minutes. 

(5)  The  first  negative  (the  one  who  questioned  the  first  af- 
firmative) presents  the  negative  rebuttal.    Time,  ten  minutes. 

(6)  The  second  affirmative  (the  one  who  questioned  the  second 
negative)  presents  the  affirmative  rebuttal.     Time,  ten  minutes. 

This  procedure  may  be  varied  thus : 

(1)  The  first  affirmative  presents  the  first  half  of  the  affirma- 
tive case.    Time,  twelve  minutes. 

(2)  The  first  negative  questions  the  first  affirmative  for  five 
minutes  and  then  presents  the  first  half  of  the  negative  case. 
Time,  twelve  minutes. 

(3)  The  second  affirmative  questions  the  first  negative  for 
five  minutes  and  then  presents  the  remainder  of  the  affirma- 
tive case.    Time,  twelve  minutes. 

(4)  The  second  negative  questions  the  second  affirmative 
for  five  minutes  and  then  presents  the  remainder  of  the  nega- 
tive case.    Time,  twelve  minutes. 

(5)  The  first  affirmative  questions  the  second  negative  for 
five  minutes. 

From  this  point  on,  the  rebuttals  follow  as  in  a  conventional 
debate.  Each  speaker  may  present  a  five-minute  rebuttal,  or 
each  side  may  present  one  ten-minute  rebuttal. 

Both  of  these  procedures  are  extensively  used.  The  length 
of  the  speeches  and  the  periods  of  questioning  may  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  participants.  In  any  case,  the 
difference  between  the  two  procedures  is  only  nominal.  In  the 
second  procedure  each  speaker  has  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  adversary,  while  in  the  first,  only  one  on  each  side  does  the 
questioning.  However,  the  technique  is  the  same  in  both  cases ; 
and  we  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  technique  involved 
in  this  form  of  public  discussion. 
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B.    The  Technique 

i.  Constructive  speeches.  Each  constructive  speaker  has  the 
responsibility  of  communicating  to  the  audience  the  stand 
taken  by  his  side  on  the  proposition.  The  point  of  view  espoused 
must  be  presented  so  clearly,  so  free  of  ambiguity,  that  even 
the  least  intelligent  in  the  audience  will  be  sure  to  grasp  it. 
For  the  achievement  of  such  lucid  presentation  refer  again  to 
Chapter  Nine  on  The  Composition  of  Argument. 

2.  The  questioning.  The  one  who  questions  must  first  of 
all  be  faithful  to  a  few  simple  rules,  (i)  All  questions  must  be 
based  on  the  case  as  presented  by  the  speaker  who  is  being 
questioned.  (2)  Questions  must  be  brief  and  as  clearly  stated 
as  possible.  (3)  A  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  must  not  be  insisted 
upon  when  such  an  answer  cannot  fairly  be  given  to  the  question 
asked.  (4)  An  answer  must  not  be  repeated  by  the  one  who 
asks  the  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  twist  its  meaning  or 
exaggerate  something  which  the  answer  implies.  (5)  Avoid 
being  overbearing  and  unnecessarily  sarcastic.  Be  fair  and 
courteous. 

The  purpose  of  the  questioning  is  to  secure  an  immediate 
conflict  on  the  issues  and  to  shake  as  far  as  possible  and  by 
fair  methods  the  point  of  view  presented  by  the  adversary. 
Consequently,  the  questioner  ought  to  begin  with  a  brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  case  as  presented.  Having  done  that  he 
ought  to  ask  his  adversary  whether  that  is  not  substantially 
what  he  (the  adversary)  stated  in  his  speech.  If  the  adversary 
agrees,  the  questioner  proceeds  with  his  questions;  if  the  ad- 
versary does  not  agree,  the  disagreement  should  be  cleared  up 
immediately.  The  recapitulation,  however,  should  not  be  a 
miniature  speech.  It  should  proceed  by  successive  questions 
and  answers  and  should  be  limited  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
points  made  in  the  speech.  The  importance  of  the  introductory 
recapitulation  is  obvious.  If  the  questions  are  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  case  presented,  the  speakers  and  the  audience 
must  first  have  a  common  understanding  of  the  case. 
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This  being  done,  the  questioner  proceeds  to  test  in  turn  the 
accuracy  of  the  analysis,  the  relevancy  and  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  general  logic  of  the  arguments  propounded. 
(Refer  to  the  chapters  on  Evidence,  Analysis,  Fallacies,  and 
Inference.)  In  doing  this  he  ought  to  guard  against  the  error 
frequently  made  of  asking  isolated,  unrelated  questions  and 
of  failing  to  pursue  a  question  until  some  conclusion  has  evolved. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  young  debaters  using  this  form  to  ask 
isolated  questions  which  apparently  have  no  point  and  bear 
no  discernible  relation  to  each  other.  Questions  which  are 
not  directed  at  the  very  heart  of  the  case  or  at  some  very 
material  aspect  of  it,  while  they  may  often  be  amusing,  are 
invariably  fruitless.  Therefore,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
for  the  beginning  debater,  each  question  must  be  directed  at 
some  important  phase  of  the  case.  Likewise,  the  question 
must  be  pursued  until  the  purpose  in  mind  is  either  achieved 
or  shown  impossible  of  achievement. 

Thus  if  a  question  is  asked  to  test  the  relevancy  of  a  piece 
of  evidence,  it  should  not  be  abandoned  until  such  evidence 
has  been  thoroughly  evaluated.  One  must  not  be  afraid  that 
a  question  may  prove  to  be  an  effective  boomerang.  If  there 
is  an  honest  doubt  concerning  the  relevancy  of  evidence  or 
the  logic  of  an  argument,  the  question  should  be  asked  until 
in  one  way  or  another  the  doubt  is  removed.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  of  course,  that  the  time  allotted  should  not  all  be  spent 
on  one  question  (unless  it  is  a  crucial  one)  or  that  a  question 
should  not  be  pressed  when  it  is  obvious  that  it  leads  nowhere. 

The  questioner  must  further  remember  that  the  questioning 
is  in  a  sense  his  introductory  refutation  to  be  enlarged  upon 
in  his  rebuttal  speech.  Consequently  he  must  be  satisfied  with 
preparing  the  way  for  his  refutation  during  the  period  of  ques- 
tioning. To  that  end  he  must  take  what  notes  he  can,  using 
special  care  to  make  a  note  of  the  relevant  questions  and 
answers  without  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  questioning. 

3.  The  questioned.  The  one  who  is  being  questioned  must 
also  observe  the  rules  of  honesty  and  fairness.     He  must  re- 
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member  that  during  the  questioning  his  adversary  has  the 
floor.  He  must  remember  that  he  is  to  answer  the  questions 
fairly  and  briefly,  by  "yes"  or  "no"  whenever  possible.  He 
must  not  make  speeches  in  his  answers  and  thus  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  time.  Either  party  may  appeal  to  the  chair 
when  he  feels  that  the  other  is  not  respecting  these  simple 
rules.  If  the  questioned  feels  that  a  question  is  not  on  the 
case  as  he  presented  it,  he  may  appeal  to  the  chair  for  a  ruling. 
In  retaliation  the  questioner  may  attempt  to  point  out  to 
the  chair  the  relevancy  of  his  question.  When  the  chair  has 
ruled,  the  matter  is  settled.  Both  parties  should  remember 
this.  While  it  is  often  true  that  one  question  is  best  answered 
by  asking  another,  the  one  who  is  being  questioned  should 
not  abuse  the  privilege.  He  should  try  to  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  question  and  give  to  it  the  best  answer  he  can. 
If  he  cannot  answer  a  question  because  of  insufficient  knowledge, 
he  should  admit  it  and  ask  for  another. 

During  the  questioning,  the  one  who  is  being  questioned  is 
on  the  defensive.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  defend  what  he 
has  stated  in  his  speech  against  the  attack  of  the  adversary. 
Such  a  defense  often  requires  restatements  and  occasionally 
the  presentation  of  new  matter.  However,  an  argument  must 
never  be  restated  or  new  evidence  introduced  unless  that  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  intelligently  answered. 
It  is  obviously  unfair  to  take  up  the  adversary's  time  in  recapitu- 
lating one's  own  argument  or  in  presenting  additional  evidence 
to  strengthen  it.  Whenever  possible,  however,  the  questions 
should  be  answered  from  the  point  of  view  stated  in  the  con- 
structive argument.  That  is  to  say,  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  thesis  of  the  speech  in  answering  questions  whenever 
such  reference  is  consistent  with  a  complete  and  honest  answer 
to  the  question.  The  tendency,  however,  is  often  to  avoid  a 
frank  and  straightforward  answer  to  the  question  and  seek 
refuge  in  asserting  over  and  over  again  the  main  thesis  of  the 
speech.  This  tendency  should  be  avoided,  and  questions  should 
be  answered  fearlessly  and  confidently. 
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Both  parties  to  the  performance  should  remember  that 
humor  is  not  a  vice.  American  debaters  seem  to  fear  humor. 
They  are  so  amusingly  earnest.  Occasional  witticisms  which 
arise  spontaneously  from  the  situation  should  be  articulated 
even  though  they  seem  irrelevant.  Often  a  humorous  after- 
thought occurs  to  one.  It  should  be  freely  added  to  the  ques- 
tion or  to  the  answer.  Such  witticisms  are  invaluable  in  adding 
spice  and  good  fellowship  to  the  discussion.  Relax  and  be 
yourself;  the  destiny  of  man  rests  neither  on  the  question  nor 
on  the  answer  given. 

4.  The  rebuttal.  The  duties  of  the  rebuttal  speaker  are 
ordinarily  four :  (1)  He  must  summarize  and  contrast  the  two 
points  of  view;  (2)  point  out  the  issue  or  issues  on  which 
there  is  disagreement  and  exclude  the  ones  on  which  there  is 
agreement ;  (3)  attempt  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  adver- 
sary on  the  issue  or  issues  on  which  there  is  disagreement; 
and  (4)  conclude  with  a  restatement  of  his  own  position.  It 
is  the  particular  task  of  the  rebuttal  speaker  to  point  out 
the  fundamental  differences  between  the  two  sides  and  justify 
his  own  point  of  view.  In  order  to  do  this  methodically  and 
clearly  he  must  first  state  the  conflicting  points  of  view  as 
presented  by  the  two  sides.  If  certain  differences  have  been 
ironed  out  as  a  result  of  the  discussion,  or  if  certain  issues  have 
been  eliminated  by  general  agreement,  it  is  the  task  of  the  re- 
buttal speaker  to  point  this  out  and  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  essential  differences.  In  an  actual  debate  this  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  do  as  it  is  important;  and  most  rebuttal  speeches  are 
failures  because  the  speaker  fails  to  do  this  important  prelimi- 
nary work  adequately.  When  the  essential  differences  have 
been  clearly  formulated,  then  the  speaker  should  proceed  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  opponents'  position.  In  doing  all  of  this 
he  must  remember  to  make  use  of  the  results  of  the  question- 
ing. He  must  call  attention  to  specific  questions  and  answers. 
He  must  state  the  exact  question  asked  and  the  exact  answer 
given.  He  must  not  rely  on  paraphrase  lest  he  misstate  his 
adversary.    The  conclusion  of  the  rebuttal  should  always  be  a 
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crisp,  forceful  representation  of  the  speaker's  own  point  of 
view. 

C.  The  Cross-Question  Debate  Evaluated.  The  cross-question 
debate  has  several  distinct  advantages  over  the  formal  type 
of  debate.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  debate  is  considerably 
enlivened  and  is  therefore  more  interesting  to  the  spectator. 
There  are  only  two  formal  speeches  (when  the  first  procedure 
outlined  is  followed)  whereas  in  the  old  type  of  debate  there 
are  four  and  sometimes  six.  It  is  difficult  for  an  audience  to 
listen  to  four  amateur  "canned"  speeches  before  any  refuta- 
tion is  done.  In  the  cross-question  debate  not  only  may  the 
number  of  set  speeches  be  reduced  to  two,  but  the  formality 
of  each  speech  is  immediately  followed  by  a  period  of  lively 
questioning  which  is  sometimes  brilliant  and  witty,  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  speakers. 

Another  advantage  of  this  type  of  debate  is  that  it  results  in  a 
direct  clash  more  often  than  the  old  type.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  go  through  a  period  of  questioning  without  actually, 
if  unwittingly,  clashing  on  some  important  matters.  During 
the  questioning  period  the  debaters  have  an  opportunity  to 
ascertain  their  differences.  The  question  may  be  actually  asked : 
"Is  this  not  the  difference  in  our  positions,  etc.,  etc.?"  While 
it  is  true  that  even  in  this  type  of  debate  debaters  do  not 
always  succeed  in  perceiving  the  issues  which  separate  them, 
it  more  often  results  in  the  discovery  of  those  issues,  because 
the  technique  forces  the  discovery.  And  when  the  differences 
which  separate  the  two  sides  have  been  discovered  in  the 
questioning,  there  is  greater  likelihood  that  the  clash  will  be 
carried  through  to  the  refutation. 

A  third  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  compels  the 
debater  to  arm  himself  with  more  knowledge  of  the  proposition 
than  would  ordinarily  be  necessary  to  carry  him  through  his 
speech.  One  seldom  knows,  until  actually  asked,  what  ques- 
tions he  may  be  called  upon  to  answer.  Consequently  he 
must  explore  all  available  data  or  risk  being  humiliated.     He 
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must  acquaint  himself  with  all  competent  authorities  and  be 
certain  of  their  importance  and  competence.  He  must  also 
acquaint  himself  with  all  the  evidence  available  and  be  ready 
to  evaluate  it  if  challenged.  Whether  in  asking  or  answering 
questions  one  has  the  immediate  advantage  if  one  can  show 
the  limited  horizon  of  the  other.  In  short,  it  requires  more 
knowledge  of  the  proposition  either  to  ask  or  to  answer  ques- 
tions for  ten  minutes,  than  to  give  a  prepared  speech  three 
times  that  length. 

The  final  advantage  of  the  cross-question  debate  is  that  it 
provides  keener  training  in  analytical  thinking  on  the  platform 
than  the  old  type  of  debate.  Whether  in  asking  or  answering 
questions,  one  needs  a  readier  wit  than  is  demanded  by  orthodox 
debating.  Although  questions  and  answers  may  be  partially 
prepared,  they  cannot  be  totally  prepared.  There  is  always  a 
residue  which  must  be  extemporized.  And  that  requires  quick 
thinking  and  a  quick  formulation  of  one's  thought,  a  training 
of  which  the  student  cannot  have  too  much. 


CHAPTER    IX 


THE   COMPOSITION   OF  ARGUMENT 
ORAL  AND   WRITTEN 


When  one  organizes  an  argument,  one  puts  it  in  its  final 
form  for  presentation  to  the  reader  or  listener.  Through  compo- 
sition or  organization,  we  strive  to  make  an  argument  intelli- 
gible to  others.  In  putting  an  argument  together,  it  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind:  it  must  be  clear 
to  whatever  group  of  people  it  is  ultimately  to  be  presented. 
However  clear  the  results  of  an  investigation  may  be  to  the 
one  who  has  conducted  it,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  matter  with  which  it  deals 
may  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  conclusions  urged. 
Indeed,  the  technique  of  composition  is  the  technique  of  com- 
municating to  others  what  is  already  clear  to  the  writer  or 
speaker.  The  student  should  therefore  make  a  serious  effort 
to  achieve  skill  in  the  composition  of  argument. 

There  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the  composi- 
tion of  an  argument  that  is  to  be  presented  orally  and  one 
that  is  intended  for  the  general  reader.  In  each  there  must 
be  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  In  either  case  the  logic 
must  be  unassailable,  the  reasoning  clear,  and  the  argument 
supported  by  adequate  evidence.  In  neither  case  may  a  con- 
clusion be  urged  which  is  not  based  upon  sufficient  facts. 
These  are  elementary  principles  of  the  composition  of  argu- 
ment and  should  be  rigidly  observed  whether  the  argument 
is  to  be  presented  orally  or  communicated  in  print. 

In  the  preparation  of  an  argument  that  is  to  be  presented 
orally,  however,  there  are  certain  additional  factors  which  must 

no 
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be  borne  in  mind.  These  additional  factors  of  composition 
arise  from  the  audience-speaker  relationship.  For  example, 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  speech  situation  often  require 
a  more  elaborate  introduction  to  an  oral  argument  than  to 
one  that  is  written.  In  discussing  the  whole  technique  of 
composition,  we  shall  discuss  it  more  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  oral  argument,  since  in  so  doing  we  shall  give 
due  emphasis  to  the  particular  requirements  of  oral  argument 
without  in  any  way  minimizing  or  omitting  the  discussion  of 
those  principles  applicable  to  written  argument. 

We  may  begin  with  the  general  observation  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  style,  oral  and  written  argument  are  pretty  much 
the  same.  Writers  on  argumentation  quite  generally  agree 
that  "oral  style"  ought  to  be  crisp,  terse,  free  from  involved 
and  complicated  sentences,  and  rich  in  concrete  illustration. 
(The  methods  for  cultivating  such  a  style  are  discussed  in 
Section  IV  of  this  chapter.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  style 
in  a  written  argument.  An  effective  style  in  argumentative 
writing  is  a  style  that  reads  well.  As  an  example  of  a  written 
argument  that  reads  well,  we  refer  the  student  to  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Milton. 

In  discussing  the  composition  of  argument,  we  shall  accept 
the  traditional  division  of  argument  into  (i)  the  introduction, 
(2)  the  elaboration,  and  (3)  the  conclusion. 

I     The  Introduction 

The  introduction  to  a  written  argument  ought  generally  to 
fulfill  the  three  following  conditions:  (1)  its  opening  para- 
graphs ought  to  be  interesting  and  ingenious;  (2)  it  ought 
to  present  the  analysis;  and  (3)  it  ought  to  state  the  writer's 
conclusion  and  his  reasons  for  that  conclusion.  The  first  and 
third  of  these  conditions  will  be  dealt  with  below  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  introduction  to  an  oral  argument;  the  second 
is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Analysis. 

Generally  speaking,  the  introduction  to  an  oral  argument 
must  serve  a  threefold  purpose:    (A)  It  must  secure  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  audience  and  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  audience 
in  the  speaker;  (B)  it  must  remove  a  partial  or  total  hostility 
toward  the  speaker  when  such  hostility  exists;  (C)  it  must 
state  clearly  and  emphatically  the  speaker's  purpose.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  introduction  is  more  than  a  mere  beginning ; 
it  is  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  the  argument,  for  in 
the  introduction  the  speaker  must  attack  successfully  three 
rather  difficult  problems.  For  the  novice  the  introduction  is 
important  from  another  point  of  view.  If  the  amateur  can 
successfully  hurdle  the  introduction,  the  likelihood  of  his  failure 
to  bring  the  argument  to  an  effective  conclusion  is  minimized. 
An  effective  beginning,  free  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty, 
usually  facilitates  an  effective  execution  of  the  entire  argu- 
ment by  creating  in  the  speaker  a  needed  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  competence.  Conversely,  an  ineffective  beginning, 
spotted  with  hesitations  and  uncertainty,  will  usually  break 
the  morale  of  the  speaker  and  lessen  his  chances  of  success. 
Not  infrequently  the  beginning  speaker  is  unable  to  survive 
his  first  three  or  four  minutes  of  failure.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  in  preparing  the  argument  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion be  devoted  to  planning  an  effective  introduction. 

A.  Securing  the  Attention  of  the  Audience.  To  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  and  to  inspire  in  that  audience  a  con- 
fidence in  the  speaker,  in  his  capacity  to  make  their  attention 
worth  while,  is  the  speaker's  first  problem  when  he  presents 
himself  on  the  platform.  This  problem,  of  course,  is  not  im- 
portant in  cases  where  an  audience  has  assembled  to  hear  a 
well-known  personality,  or  where  an  audience  has  assembled 
to  hear  an  admitted  expert  speak  in  his  field.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
were  speaking  on  some  phase  of  constitutional  law,  he  would 
not  be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  winning  the  attention 
and  the  confidence  of  his  audience.  People  ordinarily  have 
confidence  in  such  an  individual's  knowledge  of  his  subject 
and  are  eager  to  hear  him.     But  the  undergraduate  student 
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of  argumentation  is  neither  an  expert  nor  a  well-known  person- 
ality. The  audiences  to  whom  he  speaks  usually  have  not 
assembled  explicitly  to  hear  him  speak.  In  the  rush  of  a 
highly  competitive  life  most  of  the  speaking  is  done  at  luncheon 
clubs  and  at  regular  meetings  of  organizations.  Very  often 
the  members  of  such  organizations  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  speaker  until  it  is  announced  at  the  meeting.  Except  in 
specially  advertised  college  discussions,  the  speaking  which  an 
undergraduate  does  during  his  college  days  is  under  the  cir- 
cumstances described  above.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  many 
speakers  in  the  business  world.  Therefore,  when  a  speaker, 
with  no  particular  distinction,  appears  before  such  audiences, 
the  problem  of  securing  their  attention  and  their  confidence 
becomes  indeed  an  absorbing  one.  Very  often,  too,  the  speaker 
may  be  one  of  a  number  of  speakers,  so  that  when  he  presents 
himself  to  the  audience  the  audience  may  be  somewhat  weary. 
Or  if  the  speaking  is  done  at  the  meeting  of  an  organization, 
the  members  may  be  engrossed  in  a  number  of  things  other 
than  the  prospect  of  listening  to  the  speaker.  All  of  these 
factors  conspire  to  burden  the  amateur  with  a  problem  with 
which  the  well-known  speaker  need  not  be  particularly  con- 
cerned. So  in  preparing  the  argument  the  very  first  question 
which  the  student  must  ask  himself  is  this:  How  can  I  make 
that  audience  eager  to  hear  me?  How  can  I  inspire  it  with 
confidence  in  me  as  a  speaker  upon  this  particular  subject  ? 

This  problem  must  be  met  and  solved  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  introduction.  This  part  of  the  introduction  we 
call  the  approach.  The  methods  employed  in  attacking  this 
initial  problem  are  usually  the  following:  (1)  the  use  of  humor, 
(2)  the  use  of  suspense,  (3)  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  some 
one  or  more  of  the  driving  motives  which  characterize  the 
average  audience,  (4)  the  use  of  concrete  example.  To  this 
list  we  shall  add  two  others:  (5)  the  epic  approach,  (6)  the 
general-to-particular  approach.  Let  us  discuss  each  method 
in  some  detail. 

However,  we  must  first  point  out  where  the  average  speaker 
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ordinarily  fails  in  securing  the  attention  of  the  audience.  In 
the  first  place  he  is  so  engrossed  in  the  prospect  of  "making 
a  speech"  that  he  fails  to  analyze  the  situation  which  confronts 
him.  The  audience  which  he  faces  has  listened  many  times 
to  mediocre  speakers,  so  many  times  indeed  that  it  has  come  to 
tolerate  them  out  of  courtesy.  It  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  usual  platitudes,  the  usual  lack  of  ingenuity,  the  usual 
trite  story.  When  the  speaker  is  announced,  various  members 
of  the  audience  may  be  visiting  with  each  other.  If  the  occa- 
sion is  a  luncheon  or  a  dinner,  there  may  be  rattling  of  dishes, 
sipping  of  coffee,  or  the  exchanging  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
In  the  midst  of  this  situation  the  unskillful  speaker  custo- 
marily rises  to  his  feet  and  begins  apologetically,  pompously, 
or  prosaically,  usually  with  an  announcement  of  his  subject. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  audience  is  looking  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  speech  with  great  interest.  Once  more  it  has  been 
disappointed  and  so  proceeds  to  enjoy  itself  in  whatever  manner 
it  can  without  making  a  noise.  Who  has  not  seen  an  audience 
look  temporarily  toward  the  platform  at  the  announcement 
of  the  speaker's  name  and  then  relax  into  silent  inattention 
at  the  discovery  that  the  speaker  was  just  ' '  old  stuff ' '  ? 

So  in  preparing  the  introduction  to  the  argument,  the  speaker 
must  first  realize  the  situation  described  above.  He  must  draw 
upon  his  own  experience  for  an  analysis  of  ineffectual  begin- 
nings that  he  has  heard  and  then  try  earnestly  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  same  category.  He  must  not  apologize.  He  must  not 
prosaically  announce  his  subject.  He  must  not  gratuitously 
flatter  the  audience.  He  must  not  begin  speaking  before  the 
audience  is  ready  to  listen.  These  things  have  been  done 
hundreds  of  times  before  and  the  audience  is  weary  of  them. 
How,  then,  may  he  begin  more  ingeniously? 

i.  The  Use  of  Humor.  The  use  of  humor  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  an  effective  method  of  securing  attention.  The 
story,  the  anecdote,  the  pun,  when  shrewdly  related  awaken 
an  immediate  interest  in  any  audience.  There  are  two  dangers 
in  the  use  of  humor  which,  if  not  avoided,  will  render  that 
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method  ineffective:  the  humorous  incident  may  not  be  skill- 
fully related,  or,  even  if  skillfully  related,  it  may  not  have 
any  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  argument.  When 
the  speaker  fails  to  avoid  both  of  these  dangers,  the  use  of 
humor  does  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  use  of  humor,  then, 
the  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  humor  must  have  some 
illustrative  capacity  in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  it  ought 
to  have  some  decipherable  connection  with  the  thesis  of  the 
argument. 

2.  The  Use  of  Suspense.  The  use  of  suspense  is  another 
stock  device  employed  in  securing  attention.  This  method 
derives  its  effectiveness  from  the  well-known  psychological 
trait  of  human  beings  which  we  may  popularly  call  the  desire 
to  know  that  which  is  hinted,  then  withheld.  The  method  of 
suspense  "teases"  the  audience  into  attention  by  promising 
to  reveal  something  in  the  immediate  future.  Thus  one  may 
create  suspense  by  merely  relating  ingeniously  a  very  simple 
experience  such  as  having  seen  the  collision  of  two  automobiles. 
By  withholding  until  the  end  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  of  the 
collision  and  leading  up  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  hint  is 
given  of  it  until  the  very  end,  the  interest  of  the  audience  is 
immediately  aroused.  In  the  use  of  suspense  there  are  the 
same  dangers  which  have  been  observed  in  the  use  of  humor. 
The  incident  must  be  so  shrewdly  told  that  it  will  arouse 
suspense  and  it  must  bear  an  observable  relation  to  the  thesis 
of  the  argument.  Thus  the  incident  just  mentioned  could  not 
very  well  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  an  argument  for  or 
against  the  World  Court. 

3.  Relating  the  Subject  to  Some  Interest  of  the  Audience.  A 
third  method  of  securing  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  that 
of  relating  the  subject  of  the  argument  to  some  fundamental 
interest  of  the  audience.  This  method  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  while  an  audience  may  not  be  interested  in  a  particular 
subject  in  itself,  it  is  always  interested  in  any  subject  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  concretely  related  to  its  own  deeper  inter- 
ests.    Thus  if  Mr.  Jones  is  not  interested  in  life  insurance  as 
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an  investment,  his  interest  will  be  immediately  aroused  if  he 
can  be  shown  that  life  insurance  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
his  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his  children.  To  take  still  another 
example,  if  Mr.  Smith  is  not  interested  in  an  argument  urging 
our  adherence  to  the  protocol  of  the  League  of  Nations,  his 
interest  may  be  immediately  aroused  if  he  can  be  shown  that 
the  security  of  his  home  depends  in  part  on  our  participation 
in  the  League.  The  love  of  home,  of  children,  of  power,  of 
security,  of  wealth,  of  country,  of  social  recognition,  etc.,  are 
all  interests  which  ordinary  men  have  in  common;  and  if  the 
subject  of  the  argument  can  be  shown  to  contribute  to  any 
one  or  more  of  these  interests,  then  the  subject  takes  upon 
itself  what  is  termed  "derived  interest." 

The  difficulty  with  this  method  of  securing  the  interest  of 
the  audience  is  that  the  relationship  between  the  conclusion 
urged  by  the  argument  and  any  one  of  the  fundamental  in- 
terests of  the  audience  may  be  either  illusory  or  it  may  lack 
immediacy.  In  either  of  the  examples  given  above,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  conclusion  urged  by  the  argument  and 
the  vital  interest  of  the  audience  is  more  plausible  than  real; 
and  even  if  it  were  a  real  relationship  the  interest  of  the  audience 
could  not  be  shown  to  be  so  immediate  as  to  compel  action. 
To  convince  any  critical  listener  of  the  immediate  relationship 
between  his  personal  interests  and  our  participation  in  the 
League  of  Nations  would  probably  be  impossible,  or  at  best 
would  require  an  argument  more  cogent  and  more  detailed 
than  the  principal  argument.  For  surely  no  critical  listener 
would  believe  that  the  security  of  his  home  is  either  immediately 
or  ultimately  related  to  our  participation  in  the  League  of 
Nations  unless  such  were  clearly  demonstrated.  Perhaps  his 
interest  in  world  peace  might  be  exploited  in  securing  his  at- 
tention to  an  argument  on  the  League  of  Nations.  But  even 
here  the  same  difficulty  would  be  encountered;  for  it  is  not 
readily  clear  that  there  is  either  an  immediate  or  ultimate 
relationship  between  our  participation  in  the  League  and  his 
interest  in  world  peace.     Therefore,  the  method  of  "derived 
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interest"  as  a  means  of  securing  the  attention  of  the  audience 
can  effectively  be  used  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases; 
and  in  other  cases  it  may  be  employed  only  by  the  use  of  spuri- 
ous reasoning. 

4.  The  Use  of  Concrete  Example.  The  fourth  method  sug- 
gested is  the  use  of  concrete  example.  This  simply  means  that 
the  speaker  begins  by  relating  a  factual  incident  which  ex- 
emplifies the  general  thesis  of  his  argument.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  method  is  derived  from  the  immediate  interest  which 
the  average  audience  has  in  dramatic  incident.  Thus  in  an 
argument  on  the  injustice  of  our  intervention  in  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution,  a  speaker  might  begin  by  relating  the  details  of  an 
attack  on  Nicaraguan  rebels  by  our  marines.  The  incident, 
if  made  sufficiently  graphic  and  vivid,  would  immediately  catch 
the  interest  of  the  average  audience.  If  the  argument  is  in 
behalf  of  a  lower  tariff,  the  speaker  might  begin  by  relating  a 
factual  incident  concerning  the  immediate  effect  of  a  high  tariff 
on  X  community.  Examples  might  be  added  indefinitely. 
The  student's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  whatever  con- 
crete example  is  used  it  must  in  some  manner  exemplify  the 
general  thesis  of  his  argument.  Unless  it  so  exemplifies  the 
general  thesis  it  has  little  effectiveness. 

5 .  The  Epic  Method.  The  epic  method  of  arousing  the  inter- 
est of  the  audience  derives  its  name  from  the  technique  of 
epic  poetry.  The  epic  poet  plunges  immediately  in  medias  res 
(into  the  midst  of  things) ,  then  works  backward  to  a  beginning 
and  forward  to  a  conclusion.  When  this  method  is  employed, 
the  speaker  dispenses  with  all  preliminary  remarks  usually 
found  in  the  introduction  and  plunges  immediately  into  the 
thick  of  the  argument.  If  the  argument  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  he  might  begin  with  the  second  part,  present  graphically 
and  in  broad  strokes  the  full  force  of  that  argument,  then 
proceed  to  whatever  introductory  material  needs  to  be  pre- 
sented, thence  to  the  first  part,  followed  by  a  more  detailed 
presentation  of  the  second,  then  the  third  and  finally  the  con- 
clusion.   Thus  in  an  argument  urging  the  complete  socialization 
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of  medicine,  first,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  honesty  and 
integrity  in  the  medical  profession,  second,  as  a  means  of  realiz- 
ing the  full  possibilities  of  preventive  medicine,  and  finally,  as 
a  means  of  making  available  to  every  member  of  society  the 
best  possible  medical  care  which  medical  science  can  provide, 
the  speaker  might  plunge  immediately  into  the  second  phase 
of  the  argument.  He  might  begin  as  follows:  "The  medical 
profession  today  is  not  interested  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
because  it  lives  by  disease.  Until  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
taken  from  individuals  acting  in  their  private  capacity  and 
placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  community,  medical 
science  will  never  do  all  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,"  etc.,  etc.  Then  after  the  argument  is  a 
little  further  exploited,  the  speaker  might  retrace  his  steps  in 
some  such  manner  as  the  following:  "Here  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  certain  factual  material  necessary  to 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  proposition  we  are  discussing," 
etc.  And  at  this  point  might  be  inserted  whatever  preliminary 
analysis  is  necessary.  (See  Chapter  VI.)  And  from  this  point 
the  argument  should  proceed  from  the  beginning,  with  what- 
ever reiteration  and  further  elaboration  of  the  point  already 
covered  is  necessary,  and  so  on  through  the  conclusion. 

The  special  advantage  of  this  method  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  attention  of  the  audience  and  arousing  its  interest  is  quite 
obvious.  The  method  is  unique  and  unorthodox.  Effectively 
handled  it  takes  an  audience  by  surprise.  It  startles  it  into 
attention.  Of  course  it  must  be  effectively  done.  In  describing 
this  method,  the  expression  "plunge  into  the  midst  of  the 
argument"  has  been  repeatedly  used  for  a  purpose.  The 
speaker  must  attack  the  argument  with  an  intensity  and  a 
fervor  seldom  displayed  in  the  introductory  sentences.  He 
must  be  intensely  earnest,  forceful,  and  sincere;  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  method  lies  in  the  display  of  these  characteristics 
at  a  point  in  the  argument  where  they  are  least  expected. 

6.  The  General-to-P articular  Method.  The  general-to-par- 
ticular method  as  a  means  of  securing  attention  and  inspiring 
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in  the  audience  a  confidence  in  the  speaker  is,  we  believe,  the 
most  effective  of  all  the  methods  described.  This  method  may- 
be described  also,  perhaps  more  adequately,  as  the  reflective 
method.  It  consists  in  tracing  to  its  broad,  general  origin  the 
specific  idea  of  the  argument.  It  is  a  method  which  can  be 
more  adequately  illustrated  than  described.  Let  us  suppose 
an  argument  against  compulsory  military  training  in  colleges 
in  which  the  speaker  attempts  to  show  that  the  growing  skepti- 
cism of  youth  regarding  the  validity  of  military  training  is 
justified.  The  reflective  approach  to  this  special  thesis  of  the 
argument  might  assume  the  following  character:  First  of  all 
the  speaker  might  present  a  brief  exposition  of  the  growing 
skepticism  of  youth  during  the  past  decade.  This  preliminary 
exposition  ought  to  be  quite  general  and  inclusive,  illustrated 
by  citation  of  authority  and  by  reference  to  any  country  in 
which  the  tendency  is  observable.  This  ought  to  be  followed 
by  an  enumeration  of  certain  particular  heresies  of  youth, 
that  is,  by  an  enumeration  of  those  values  and  institutions 
about  which  it  is  particularly  skeptical:  the  family,  marriage, 
the  church,  democracy,  etc.  Then  should  follow  a  transitional 
paragraph  in  which  the  speaker  disavows  any  intention  of 
passing  judgment  on  the  skepticism  of  youth  but  affirms  his 
intention  of  defending  it  in  its  skepticism  concerning  the 
validity  of  military  training.  At  this  point  the  argument  is 
stated  and  the  elaboration  begins. 

Let  us  suppose  another  argument  in  which  the  speaker 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  irregularities  and  general  ineffi- 
ciency of  government  in  America  are  mainly  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  specialization  in  civil  service.  The  opening  paragraphs 
might  be  devoted  to  a  general  exposition  of  the  passion  which 
Americans  have  for  specialization.  This  might  very  easily  be 
done  by  reference  to  specialization  in  industry,  in  the  lay  pro- 
fessions, and  even  in  education.  It  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  limits  of  the  formula  of  the  division  of  labor  have  been 
pushed  to  the  breaking  point.  The  exposition  could  be  enriched 
by  citation  of  numerous  examples.    Then  it  ought  to  be  pointed 
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out  that  in  the  most  important  of  all  professions,  the  profession 
of  government,  we  have  completely  neglected  our  passion  for 
specialization.  This  statement  could  also  be  illustrated  and 
vivified  by  citation  of  any  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  elected  to  important  public  offices,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  without  having  in  the  least  prepared  themselves  in 
the  art  of  government.  Finally,  this  state  of  affairs  might  be 
presented  as  a  paradox  at  the  heart  of  American  life;  and  at 
this  stage  the  point  of  view  should  be  stated  that  the  irregulari- 
ties and  inefficiency  of  government  officials  can  be  traced  to 
this  paradox.    Then  the  argument  proper  would  begin. 

Other  examples  might  be  given;  but  these  two  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  reflective  approach  as  a  means  of  arousing  at- 
tention and  inspiring  in  the  audience  a  confidence  in  the  speaker. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  particular  effectiveness  of  this  method 
of  approach  lies  in  its  synthetic  character.  There  are  in  it 
elements  of  suspense,  of  concrete  example,  of  derived  interest, 
and  even,  on  occasion,  of  humor.  There  is  always  suspense 
because  the  specific  subject  and  thesis  of  the  argument  are 
never  revealed  until  the  very  end  of  the  approach.  In  both 
examples  given  above  there  is  no  hint  in  the  approach  of  the 
specific  thesis  of  the  speaker.  The  audience  is  kept  guessing 
until  the  speaker  states  his  purpose.  In  an  exposition  of  the 
growing  skepticism  of  youth,  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
speaker's  intention  of  arguing  in  behalf  of  its  aversion  to  military 
training.  The  same  is  true  of  the  second  example  given.  In 
each  there  is  genuine  suspense.  In  both  examples  there  is  also 
an  element  of  the  method  of  concrete  example.  Vivid  illustra- 
tion abounds  in  both  examples  described.  There  is  also  a 
certain  element  of  the  method  of  derived  interest  in  that  people 
are  ordinarily  anxious  to  know  the  broad  bases  of  their  beliefs. 
An  individual  may  believe  that  college  students  have  an  aver- 
sion for  military  training  without  knowing  exactly  to  what 
trait  of  youth  that  aversion  may  be  attributed.  Such  an 
individual  will  listen  with  eagerness  to  a  likely  explanation, 
such  as  the  one  given  above.     Depending  upon  the  tempera- 
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ment  and  capacity  of  the  speaker,  the  reflective  method  may 
very  well  have  in  it  elements  of  the  method  of  humor.  This 
method,  therefore,  is  something  of  a  synthesis  of  all  others. 

But  it  is  more  than  a  mere  synthesis.  It  has  an  effective 
attribute  of  its  own  which  is  not  derived  from  any  one  of  the 
other  methods.  It  has  a  certain  penetrating  and  analytical 
quality  which  is  not  found  in  any  one  of  the  other  methods. 
In  pointing  out  the  general  trait  of  youth  in  which  its  aversion 
to  military  training  is  rooted  there  is  a  keenness  of  analysis 
which  is  not  found  in  the  mere  use  of  humor  or  concrete  example. 
Thus  an  audience  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  speaker's 
capacity  to  dig  below  the  surface,  to  go  from  effect  to  cause. 
It  is  this  capacity  displayed  by  the  speaker  which  not  only 
arrests  the  interest  of  the  audience  but  also  inspires  it  with  an 
immediate  confidence  in  the  speaker.  The  audience  is  thus 
ready  to  listen  to  him  seriously;  and  therefore  the  speaker's 
first  problem  is  effectively  mastered. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  effective  use  of  this  method 
presupposes  a  more  mature  mind  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
student.  It  requires  a  wider  knowledge  and  experience  than 
are  possessed  by  him.  But  the  student  who  is  interested  in 
developing  his  capacity  for  oral  argument  cannot  start  too  soon 
to  experiment  with  difficult  technique.  Time  and  disciplined 
application  will  eventually  reward  him.  It  must  also  be 
pointed  out  that  this  method  cannot  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  all  subjects.  There  are  subjects  in  which  one  of  the  other 
methods  may  be  more  effectively  used.  It  must  remain  for 
the  student  to  determine  when  this  particular  method  may  be 
applied  more  effectively  than  any  other. 

B.  Conciliating  a  Hostile  Audience.  We  have  thus  far  con- 
sidered methods  of  securing  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
audience  and  of  inspiring  it  with  confidence  in  the  speaker. 
These  are  the  twin  problems  to  be  faced  and  solved  in  what  we 
have  called  the  approach  phase  of  the  introduction.  Another 
problem  with  which  the  speaker  is  at  times  immediately  con- 
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fronted  is  the  conciliation  of  an  audience  that  is  partly  or  to- 
tally hostile  to  him  or  to  his  point  of  view.  The  ordinary 
speaker  does  not  often  confront  this  problem.  The  audience 
to  whom  he  speaks  frequently  has  no  positive  attitude  toward 
him  one  way  or  the  other.  It  neither  likes  him  nor  dislikes  him. 
To  it  he  is  often  a  stranger  and  just  another  speaker.  A  Re- 
publican audience  may  have  a  mild  aversion  to  a  Democratic 
speaker  and  to  his  point  of  view.  But  such  an  aversion  could 
hardly  be  described  as  hostility.  When  actual  hostility  exists 
it  is  infrequently  against  the  man ;  it  is  almost  always  against 
the  cause  he  espouses.  An  historical  example  of  an  audience 
hostile  toward  the  speaker  and  his  cause  is  the  one  to  whom 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  spoke  at  Liverpool  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  that  case  the  hostility  of  the  audience  was  based  on  Beecher's 
violent  objection  to  slavery  and  to  his  often  expressed  resent- 
ment of  British  proslavery  sentiment.  In  our  own  day  it  is 
not  unfair  to  say  that  a  chamber  of  commerce  audience  would 
be  hostile  toward  a  speaker  who  appeared  before  them  to 
espouse  the  Communist  program.  Likewise,  an  audience  of 
laboring  men  would  be  hostile  toward  a  speaker  who  appeared 
before  them  to  argue  against  the  use  of  the  strike.  These  situa- 
tions, however,  are  rare.  A  Communist  does  not  frequently 
appear  before  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  president  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce  does  not  often  appear  at  a  union  meeting 
to  argue  against  the  use  of  the  strike.  We  shall  therefore  devote 
little  space  to  the  technique  involved  in  meeting  such  a  problem. 
Only  exceedingly  skillful  speakers  are  capable  of  coping  with 
such  a  situation  anyway.  There  are  three  general  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  when  it  arises:  the  use  of  humor, 
the  appeal  to  fair  play,  and  the  immediate  recognition  of  what- 
ever validity  there  is  in  the  objections  which  the  audience  holds 
against  the  speaker  and  his  cause.  The  use  of  any  one  of  these 
methods  effectively  presupposes  a  high  degree  of  skill.  In  cases 
of  mild  aversion  toward  the  speaker's  point  of  view,  the  most 
effective  method  of  coping  with  the  situation  is  to  articulate 
fairly  and  exhaustively  the  arguments  which  the  audience  has 
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against  the  speaker's  point  of  view.  Those  arguments  should 
be  recognized ;  and  then  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer 
them  with  cogent  reasoning.  The  speaker  should  make  it  clear 
that  he  has  complete  knowledge  of  the  other  side,  and  that 
his  own  conclusion  is  based  on  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
entire  body  of  facts  available.  Few  audiences  will  fail  to  re- 
spond to  this  type  of  approach. 

C.  Stating  the  Purpose.  The  final  phase  of  the  introduction 
is  the  statement  of  the  speaker's  purpose.  No  introduction  is 
complete  without  this  statement.  To  it  all  other  phases  of 
the  introduction  must  gracefully  lead.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
climax  of  the  introduction.  In  preparing  this  statement,  the 
speaker  should  ask  himself :  What  is  it  that  I  wish  to  accomplish 
in  this  speech  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  in  the  statement 
of  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  the  conclusion  of  the  speaker  plus 
his  reasons  for  that  conclusion.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an 
example  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  speaker  is  urging 
the  socialization  of  medicine.  The  statement  of  his  purpose 
might  be  phrased  thus:  "I  should  like  to  make  clear  to  you 
during  this  discussion  that  the  complete  socialization  of  medicine 
is  the  sound  and  effective  basis  upon  which  we  can  administer 
adequate  medical  aid  to  society.  I  base  this  conclusion  on 
three  reasons:  (1)  Socialization  of  medicine  is  the  only  means 
of  maintaining  honesty  and  integrity  in  the  medical  profession ; 
(2)  Socialization  of  medicine  is  the  only  means  of  exploiting 
completely  the  preventive  phase  of  medical  practice;  (3)  So- 
cialization of  medicine  is  the  only  means  of  making  available 
to  every  member  of  society  the  best  possible  medical  care  which 
medical  science  can  provide.  After  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
question,  the  validity  of  these  arguments  has  appeared  to  me 
irresistible.  I  hope  that  when  I  have  presented  my  case  you 
will  find  it  possible  to  agree  with  me."  At  this  point  the 
speaker  begins  the  elaboration  of  his  first  argument. 

The  principal  requisite  of  the  statement  of  one's  purpose  is 
that  it  be  absolutely  clear.     Unless  an  audience  immediately 
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understands  what  the  speaker  is  driving  at,  there  is  not  much 
point  in  driving  further.  If  necessary,  the  purpose  should  be 
restated,  perhaps  in  slightly  different  words.  Occasionally  the 
statement  of  the  arguments  may  be  omitted  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  and  revealed  one  by  one  as  the  speaker 
comes  to  them.  This  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  speaker; 
but  the  more  judicious  practice  is  to  state  them  immediately 
so  that  the  audience  may  have  them  in  mind  from  the  beginning. 
In  cases  where  the  argument  is  long  and  complicated  it  is  wise 
to  sketch  briefly  the  principal  lines  of  development  in  order 
that  the  audience  may  have  such  a  sketch  as  an  objective 
reference  for  the  immediate  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
presented  on  each  point.  Attorneys  follow  this  practice  in 
their  opening  statements  to  jury  or  court.  It  presents  a  sort 
of  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  before  the  details  are  presented, 
and  thus  facilitates  the  immediate  assimilation  of  the  argument. 

Before  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  introduction,  a  few 
explanatory  paragraphs  must  be  added.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  this  discussion  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  preliminary 
analysis  which  generally  forms  a  part  of  the  introduction  to 
any  argument.  This  matter  is  treated  sufficiently  in  the 
chapter  on  Analysis.  The  definition  of  terms,  the  exclusion 
of  irrelevant  matter,  the  historical  resume,  etc.,  are  of  course 
all  essential  elements  of  the  introduction;  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  special  problems  of  the  introduction  as 
defined  in  this  chapter.  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  im- 
mediate special  problems  which  confront  the  speaker  not  in 
relation  to  his  subject,  but  in  relation  to  the  audience.  The 
concern  of  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  has  been  with  that 
phase  of  the  introduction  which  we  call  the  approach;  that  is, 
the  approach  to  the  audience  in  relation  to  the  speaker  and 
his  subject. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  introduction  as  discussed 
in  this  chapter  is  not  always  an  indispensable  part  of  an  argu- 
ment. Occasions  may  arise  where  the  introduction  may  be 
totally  or  partially  eliminated.     It  is  for  the  speaker  to  deter- 
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mine  when  such  a  procedure  would,  under  the  special  circum- 
stances, be  adequate.  We  cannot  formulate  an  inflexible  rule 
for  all  occasions.  We  can  only  formulate  general  principles 
and  leave  the  variations  to  the  speaker's  discretion. 

And  we  cannot  omit  a  few  words  of  caution  regarding  the 
unity  and  coherence  of  the  introduction.  Each  introduction 
must  have  a  singleness  of  purpose;  and  its  various  parts  must 
so  converge  as  to  hold  that  purpose  in  relief.  The  transition 
from  one  phase  to  the  next  must  be  graceful  and  clear.  Abrupt 
and  jarring  transitions  are  to  be  avoided.  Especially  when  one 
of  the  devices  for  securing  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  em- 
ployed, the  speaker  must  exercise  care  in  proceeding  from  that 
to  the  next  phase  of  the  introduction.  Each  phase  must  lead 
to  the  next  smoothly  and  harmoniously  so  that  the  audience  is 
never  conscious  of  an  abrupt  break  and  a  new  beginning. 

II     The  Elaboration 

A.  Establishing  the  Basis  for  the  Argument.  When  the  point 
of  view  has  been  stated,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  includes 
a  statement  of  the  arguments  upon  which  one's  position  rests, 
the  next  step  in  the  composition  of  argument  is  the  systematic 
elaboration  of  each  of  the  arguments  presented  in  support  of 
one's  point  of  view.  Very  often  a  preliminary  step  known  as 
establishing  the  basis  for  the  argument  precedes  the  elaboration. 
This  simply  means  that  very  often  an  argument  is  unintelligible 
or  inconclusive  or  invalid  unless  the  proper  basis  for  it  is  laid 
to  give  it  meaning.  To  borrow  an  example  from  judicial  pro- 
cedure, no  prosecution  for  homicide  is  permitted  until  the 
prosecutor  has  produced  the  corpus  delicti,  that  is,  until  he  has 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  the  death  of  X. 
This  means  that  the  body  must  be  found  and  properly  identified 
as  the  body  of  X.  An  argument  that  the  defendant  has  mur- 
dered X  is  invalid  and  devoid  of  meaning  until  it  is  proved 
that  X  has  actually  been  murdered.  Therefore,  in  a  prosecu- 
tion for  homicide  the  fact  of  the  murder  must  first  be  established 
as  a  basis  for  an  argument  that  a  particular  defendant  is  guilty 
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of  that  murder.  In  ordinary  argument,  the  basis  is  usually 
established  by  definition.  Thus,  in  urging  the  point  of  view 
that  military  training  should  not  be  taught  in  the  colleges  be- 
cause it  is  opposed  to  the  purpose  of  a  university,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  define  the  purpose  of  a  university;  for  without  first 
defining  that  purpose,  the  argument  would  attempt  to  prove 
that  teaching  of  military  training  in  the  colleges  is  opposed  to 
something  the  exact  character  of  which  is  not  known.  There- 
fore, a  necessary  preliminary  step,  which  has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  argument  as  such,  is  the  definition  of  the  speak- 
er's conception  of  the  purpose  of  a  university;  then  the  argu- 
ment will  proceed  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  military  training 
is  antithetical  to  that  purpose.  Without  establishing  that 
basis  the  argument  would  have  no  meaning. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Suppose  the  speaker  is  urging 
that  the  city-manager  form  of  municipal  government  is  prefer- 
able to  the  mayor-council  type  because  it  provides  greater 
efficiency  and  more  administrative  responsibility.  What  basis 
would  he  need  to  establish  for  his  argument?  Obviously  he 
would  have  to  formulate  the  attributes  of  a  suitable  municipal 
government.  He  would  have  to  establish  some  objective  ref- 
erence for  evaluating  the  two  types  of  municipal  government. 
In  this  case  he  would  have  to  show  that  a  municipal  government 
which  yields  the  maximum  efficiency  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibility is  the  preferable  type.  Then  he  would  be  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  proof  that  the  manager  plan  of  municipal 
government  is  such  a  type. 

B.  Determining  the  Order  of  Logic  and  Emphasis.  When  the 
basis  for  the  argument  has  been  established,  in  cases  where 
it  is  necessary,  the  speaker  is  then  ready  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  argument.  The  first  word  of  caution  regarding  the 
elaboration,  applicable  as  well  in  written  argument  as  in  oral, 
is  that  the  various  parts  of  the  argument  should  be  arranged 
in  some  order  of  logic  and  emphasis.  The  arrangement  is  logical 
when  the  parts  are  welded  in  a  chain  of  logic,  that  is,  when  each 
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part  is  fitted  into  its  proper  place  and  thus  leads  cumulatively 
to  the  next.  Obviously  when  a  part  of  an  argument  presupposes 
for  its  intelligibility  and  force  the  establishment  of  another 
part,  that  other  part  should  come  first  in  the  order  of  treatment. 
If  one  were  attempting  to  show  that  a  given  executive  inter- 
vention in  a  Latin-American  republic  was  tantamount  to  war 
and  therefore  unconstitutional,  one  would  build  up  the  argu- 
ment by  showing  (1)  the  act  of  intervention  by  President  X, 
(2)  that  such  an  act  was  actually  war,  (3)  that  no  congressional 
sanction  was  obtained  by  President  X  for  such  intervention, 
and  (4)  conclude,  therefore,  that  such  intervention  was  un- 
constitutional because  the  Constitution  specifically  forbids  such 
action  by  the  President  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
In  this  example  the  various  steps  follow  in  logical  order,  for 
each  step  presupposes  the  elaboration  of  the  steps  which  im- 
mediately precede  it. 

Of  course  in  many  cases  there  is  no  real  logical  order  in  which 
the  various  parts  of  an  argument  must  be  presented.  In  an 
argument  maintaining  the  conclusion  that  we  should  abandon 
our  practice  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can republics  because  (1)  it  is  disadvantageous  to  us  economi- 
cally, (2)  it  is  unwise  internationally,  and  (3)  it  is  unfair  to  the 
Central  American  republics,  there  is  no  particular  logical  con- 
nection in  the  three  branches  of  the  argument  which  neces- 
sitates the  presentation  of  the  three  parts  in  any  particular 
order.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  usual  procedure  is  to  present 
them  in  an  ascending  order  of  emphasis,  reserving  the  most 
persuasive  and  most  emphatic  point  until  the  end.  What 
constitutes  an  ascending  order  of  emphasis  is  for  the  speaker 
to  determine  in  each  case. 

C.  The  Requirements  of  Proof.  When  the  speaker  has  decided 
the  order  in  which  he  will  present  the  various  parts  of  the  argu- 
ment, he  is  ready  for  the  elaboration  of  each  part.  And  here 
again  in  the  presentation  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  argument 
he  must  determine  the  most  effective  order  of  presentation. 
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When  this  has  been  done,  there  are  three  principles  to  observe 
in  the  elaboration:  (i)  the  principle  of  relevancy,  (2)  the 
principle  of  sufficiency,  and  (3)  the  principle  of  application. 

1.  The  Principle  of  Relevancy.  The  principle  of  relevancy 
simply  means  that  the  evidence  and  reasoning  presented  to 
support  a  conclusion  must  be  relevant  to  that  conclusion.  Only 
that  material  which  tends  to  prove  the  statement,  which  tends 
to  establish  the  assertion,  may  be  presented  as  proof  of  that 
statement.  The  great  majority  of  speakers,  both  in  the  class- 
room and  on  the  public  platform,  display  an  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  the  principle  of  relevancy.  Of  six  arguments 
urged  in  support  of  a  particular  conclusion  usually  half  are 
irrelevant;  they  add  nothing  to  the  proof.  In  a  recent  class- 
room argument  a  student  attempted  to  show  that  juries  are 
incompetent  because  (1)  lawyers  play  upon  their  emotions, 
(2)  they  are  costly,  and  (3)  because  business  and  professional 
men  are  excused  from  jury  service.  Not  one  of  the  three 
arguments  is  really  relevant.  The  first  and  third  arguments 
assume  incompetence  and  then  attempt  to  explain  it.  That  is 
to  say,  one  may  prove  conclusively  that  lawyers  play  on  the 
emotions  of  juries  and  that  business  and  professional  men  are 
excused  from  service  without  in  any  way  proving  that  juries 
are  incompetent.  Both  these  arguments  assume  the  truth 
of  what  is  to  be  proved  and  then  attempt  to  explain  the  truth 
by  asserting  on  the  one  hand  that  capable  men  are  excluded 
from  jury  service,  and  on  the  other  that  attorneys  attempt  to 
dupe  the  juries.  The  only  way  to  prove  that  juries  are  incom- 
petent is  by  producing  evidence  of  their  repeated  failure  to 
perform  competently  the  task  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The 
second  argument,  of  course,  is  completely  irrelevant.  The  cost 
of  juries  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  competence. 

The  mistake  made  in  this  example  is  typical.  Over  and  over 
again  students  assume  the  existence  of  a  condition  which  they 
wish  to  prove  exists  and  then  produce  evidence  to  explain  why 
that  condition  exists.  Here  is  another  example  of  this  confusion. 
A  student  was  attempting  to  show  that  movies  have  a  bad 
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moral  influence  on  children.  His  arguments  were  (1)  that 
movies  emphasize  sex,  (2)  that  they  are  untrue  to  life,  and 
(3)  that  they  dramatize  crime.  Again,  the  arguments  do  not 
prove  the  bad  moral  influence,  but,  taking  that  for  granted, 
they  attempt  a  likely  explanation  of  its  truth.  A  sufficient 
answer  to  this  argument  would  be  that  notwithstanding  that 
movies  emphasize  sex,  that  they  are  untrue  to  life,  and  that 
they  dramatize  crime,  it  is  possible  and  in  many  cases  actually 
true  that  a  child's  character  may  not  be  in  the  least  influenced. 
The  three  arguments  as  stated  above  may  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  behalf  of  the  conclusion  that  movies  are  a  bad 
moral  influence  on  children,  but  they  are  in  no  way  direct 
proof  of  that  conclusion.  So  in  listing  one's  arguments  in 
support  of  a  certain  conclusion,  the  speaker  must  first  determine 
their  relevancy ;  and  a  simple  way  of  determining  the  relevancy 
of  an  argument  is  to  ask  oneself  this  question:  Does  this 
argument  tend  to  prove  the  point  in  question,  or  does  it  assume 
its  truth  and  then  attempt  to  explain  it? 

2.  The  Principle  of  Sufficiency.  The  second  principle  to 
observe  in  the  elaboration  is  the  principle  of  sufficiency.  This 
simply  means  that  the  arguments  presented  in  support  of  one's 
position  must  be  sufficient  to  establish  that  position,  and  that 
the  evidence  presented  in  support  of  each  argument  must  be 
sufficient  to  establish  that  argument.  Thus  the  statement  that 
our  intervention  in  X  country  was  unjustified  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  presenting  the  single  argument  that  such  intervention 
has  impaired  our  trade  relations  with  X  country.  That  argu- 
ment by  itself  is  insufficient  to  prove  that  the  intervention  was 
unjustified.  If  we  add  to  that  the  additional  argument  that 
the  intervention  was  unnecessary  and  served  no  purpose  which 
could  not  have  been  realized  in  other  ways,  the  conclusion 
that  the  intervention  was  unjustified  would  more  readily 
follow.  This  of  course  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  two  argu- 
ments are  established  as  a  matter  of  fact;  that  is,  it  must  be 
shown  as  a  fact  that  the  intervention  has  impaired  trade  rela- 
tions and  that  it  was  unnecessary.    In  other  words,  the  principle 
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of  sufficiency  must  be  observed  in  the  elaboration  of  each 
argument  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  arguments  presented. 
Each  argument  must  be  sufficiently  supported  by  evidence 
before  it  can  be  urged  as  valid.  One  cannot  prove  that  our 
trade  relations  with  X  country  have  been  impaired  as  a  result 
of  the  intervention  by  merely  asserting,  or  even  proving,  that 
during  the  year  following  the  intervention  X  country  bought 
only  half  as  much  steel  from  us  as  during  the  year  preceding 
the  intervention.  That  bit  of  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  trade  relations  have  been  impaired.  The  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  steel  bought,  even  though  attributable  directly  to 
the  intervention,  may  have  been  offset  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  other  products.  The  evidence  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  argument  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  inter- 
vention was  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  total  of  yearly  trade 
and  that  that  decrease  was  the  direct  result  of  the  intervention. 
The  principle  of  sufficiency  would  then  be  satisfied. 

This  principle  is  consistently  ignored  by  students  in  present- 
ing their  arguments.  A  student  usually  states  an  argument, 
presents  a  bit  of  evidence  in  support  of  it,  then  proceeds  to 
state  another  and  repeats  the  process.  The  result  is  a  vague 
skeleton  of  the  argument  with  not  even  an  indication  of  its 
general  direction.  This  defect  is  usually  due  to  insufficient 
mastery  of  the  subject  or  to  an  actual  lack  of  evidence;  often 
it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  principle  of  sufficiency. 
Consequently,  the  student  must  in  all  cases  supply  himself 
with  sufficient  evidence  to  support  his  argument,  and  in  elabo- 
rating the  argument  he  must  always  ask  himself  the  question : 
Have  I  presented  enough  evidence  to  substantiate  the  assertion 
with  which  I  began  this  argument?  Until  this  question  can 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  particular  argument  under 
consideration  has  not  been  sufficiently  established. 

3.  The  Principle  of  Application.  The  third  principle  to  be 
observed  in  the  elaboration  of  an  argument  is  the  principle  of 
application.  We  mean  here  that  when  a  body  of  evidence  has 
been  produced  to  substantiate  an  argument,  the  speaker  ought 
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specifically  to  point  out  to  the  audience  how  that  evidence 
bears  out  the  argument.  In  other  words,  the  speaker  ought  to 
interpret  the  evidence  for  the  audience  in  terms  of  the  argu- 
ment. Let  us  illustrate  this  principle  by  referring  to  an  example 
given  above.  The  speaker  is  attempting  to  show  that  a  given 
executive  intervention  in  a  Latin-American  republic  was  tan- 
tamount to  war  and  therefore  unconstitutional.  The  proof 
or  evidence  consists  of  the  following  facts:  (1)  proof  of  the 
actual  intervention  by  presidential  proclamation;  (2)  evidence 
that  the  intervention  amounts  in  fact  to  war  (this  would  of 
course  necessitate  factual  evidence  of  battles,  casualties, 
prisoners,  etc.);  (3)  that  the  President  did  not  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  for  the  intervention;  (4)  that  the  Constitu- 
tion specifically  forbids  the  President  to  declare  war  without 
consent  of  Congress;  and  (5)  that  the  issue  of  constitutionality 
was  raised  in  congressional  discussions  of  the  intervention,  with 
many  prominent  senators  maintaining  the  act  unconstitutional. 
When  all  this  evidence  is  presented,  the  argument  ought  to  be 
rounded  out  by  showing  exactly  how  the  evidence  proves  the 
statement  that  the  intervention  was  an  unconstitutional  act. 
The  evidence  is  applied  to  the  argument;  it  is  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  argument.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  principle 
of  application. 

Again  the  student  is  warned  to  observe  this  important  bit 
of  technique,  particularly  when  the  argument  is  to  be  presented 
orally.  The  mistake  is  too  often  made  of  leaving  to  the  audience 
the  problem  of  interpreting  the  evidence  and  deciphering  its 
application  to  the  argument.  When  this  task  is  left  consciously 
to  the  audience,  the  speaker  usually  displays  an  ignorance  of 
the  psychology  of  the  speech  situation.  The  average  audience 
is  too  often  not  sufficiently  alert  to  do  its  own  interpreting,  nor 
indeed  to  follow  an  argument  when  the  argument  is  a  bit  compli- 
cated. The  speaker  must  be  aware  of  this  and  aid  the  audience 
in  understanding  how  the  evidence  tends  to  sustain  the  argu- 
ment. And  even  if  the  average  audience  were  alert  and  thor- 
oughly attentive,  it  might  still  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  speaker. 
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In  reading  a  written  argument  the  reader  may  turn  pages  back 
and  forth  until  the  material  has  been  completely  assimilated; 
but  in  listening  to  a  speaker  the  audience  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
asking  a  speaker  to  retrace  his  steps  that  it  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  decipher  his  meaning.  Therefore,  in  the  oral 
elaboration  of  an  argument  the  speaker  must  pay  strictest  at- 
tention to  what  we  have  called  the  principle  of  application. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  conclusion,  attention 
must  be  called  to  the  function  of  transitions,  the  links  which 
connect  the  separate  main  divisions  of  an  argument  and  the 
subordinate  parts  of  a  main  division.  It  is  by  skillful  handling 
of  transitional  sentences  and  paragraphs  that  an  argument  is 
cemented  together.  Without  transitions,  the  argument  often 
appears  a  collection  of  unrelated  units. 

Depending  upon  the  length  and  complexity  of  a  given  point 
in  an  argument,  the  transition  may  be  a  single  sentence  or  a 
short  paragraph.  When  the  main  divisions  are  short  and 
simple,  a  single  transitional  sentence  may  link  them  sufficiently 
to  preserve  the  continuity  in  the  argument.  When  the  divisions 
are  long  and  somewhat  complicated,  a  short  transitional  para- 
graph may  be  necessary  to  link  them.  This  cementing  of  the 
various  parts  is  effected  in  the  transition  by  stating  the  point 
which  has  just  been  presented  and  introducing  the  next  point 
in  order  of  development.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a 
short  transition: 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  only  through  the  complete  socializa- 
tion of  medicine  may  we  realize  the  full  possibilities  of  preven- 
tive medicine,  since  in  a  scheme  of  private  medicine  the  medical 
profession  is  not  interested  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  We 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  third  phase  of  the  argument, 
namely,  that  only  under  socialized  medicine  can  we  make 
available  to  every  member  of  society  the  best  possible  medical 
care  which  medical  science  can  provide. 

Ill     The  Conclusion 

When  an  argument  has  been  clearly  presented  and  sufficiently 
substantiated,  the  conclusion  is  a  rather  simple  matter.     The 
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importance  of  the  conclusion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  argu- 
ment is  a  relative  matter.  If  the  argument  is  long  and  compli- 
cated, the  conclusion  is  important  because  it  is  a  means  through 
which  the  whole  is  briefly  reviewed.  And  of  course  if  the  argu- 
ment is  long  and  complicated,  a  brief  review  of  it  is  necessary. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  argument  is  short  and  simple,  the 
conclusion  is  not  of  such  importance  and  may  even  be  omitted. 
At  best,  a  short  and  simple  argument  usually  requires  no  more 
than  a  sentence  or  two  by  way  of  conclusion.  It  is  for  the 
individual  in  each  case  to  determine  the  attention  that  is  to  be 
given  to  the  conclusion. 

When,  however,  a  substantial  conclusion  is  deemed  necessary, 
it  ought  to  fulfill  two  functions:  (1)  to  restate  the  general 
thesis  and  (2)  to  restate  briefly  the  arguments  in  support  of 
that  thesis.  The  final  sentences  ought  to  stress  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  reached. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  of  omitting  a  conclusion  when  a 
conclusion  is  needed;  and  when  a  conclusion  is  included,  it  is 
often  inadequate.  Both  of  these  mistakes  should  be  avoided. 
They  are  due  either  to  carelessness  or  to  a  failure  to  understand 
the  function  of  the  conclusion.  When  an  argument  needs  a 
conclusion,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  planned  and  executed. 
The  conclusion  espoused  by  the  speaker  or  writer  should  be 
clearly  restated.  The  arguments  should  be  clearly  and  tersely 
reviewed.  The  application  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  central 
thesis  should  be  carefully  pointed  out.  The  final  sentences 
should  leave  with  the  reader  or  listener  an  impression  of  com- 
pleteness and  adequacy  of  treatment. 

IV    Methods  of  Elaboration 

Having  discussed  the  principles  which  govern  the  composi- 
tion of  argument,  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  discussion  of 
certain  specific  methods  of  elaborating  a  given  point  in  an 
argument.  When  a  student  has  learned  the  principles  of  organ- 
ization, he  is  then  faced  with  the  problem  of  elaborating  each 
point  in  the  argument  with  that  fullness  and  vividness  neces- 
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sary  to  make  each  particular  point  in  the  argument  impressive 
to  the  reader  or  listener.  The  beginner  too  often  displays  an 
incapacity  to  elaborate  an  argument  and  its  subdivisions  fully 
and  completely.  The  argument  which  the  student  presents  is 
seldom  more  than  a  bare  skeleton  work  of  the  whole.  It  is 
usually  an  outlining  of  unsupported,  abstract  statements.  The 
conception  may  be  splendid;  but  the  execution  is  too  often 
inadequate. 

This  deficiency  is  due  (i)  to  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
rhetorical  devices  for  elaborating  an  argument,  and  (2)  to  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  abstract  to 
concrete  terms  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  com- 
munication —  especially  when  presenting  an  argument  orally. 
We  shall  now  discuss  a  number  of  rhetorical  devices  ordinarily 
employed  in  elaborating  arguments  so  that  the  student  may 
realize  how  necessary  they  are  in  the  construction  of  a  full, 
finished  argument. 

A.  Restatement.  By  restatement  we  mean  the  process  of 
stating  the  same  idea  several  times  in  different  terms.  Par- 
ticularly in  oral  argument,  it  is  often  necessary  to  restate  the 
same  idea  several  times  in  order  to  make  it  clearly  understood. 
The  necessity  for  restatement  is  greater  when  the  idea  ex- 
pressed is  somewhat  abstract,  or  when  the  original  statement 
of  it  seems  somewhat  obscure.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  restatement : 

It  is  often  said  that  socialism  is  contrary  to  human  nature. 
.  .  .  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  man,  in  his  basic 
desires,  his  aspirations,  in  his  very  essence  as  an  evolving 
organism,  which  is  incompatible  with  socialism.  It  is  said 
that  just  as  it  is  against  the  nature  of  man  to  go  without  food, 
so  it  is  against  his  nature  to  live  in  a  socialistic  society.  I  shall 
attempt  to  show  that  there  is  no  sufficient  basis,  either  in 
logic  or  in  experience,  for  such  an  assertion. 

In  this  example  of  restatement,  the  original  assertion  that 
socialism  is  contrary  to  human  nature  is  repeated  in  different 
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words  in  the  two  sentences  which  immediately  follow  it.  The 
result  is  greater  lucidity  and  fullness  of  expression.  Particularly 
in  oral  argument,  restatement  is  a  device  which  ought  to  be 
used  as  often  as  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  clarity. 

B.  Repetition.  Repetition  is  a  rhetorical  method  employed 
for  emphasis  and  clarity.  It  consists  in  repeating  the  same 
statement,  without  in  any  way  changing  it,  as  many  times  as 
necessary  to  attain  the  desired  emphasis  or  lucidity.  Repeti- 
tion may  be  advantageously  employed  in  stating  the  principal 
points  and  qualifying  statements  in  an  argument.  Often  it  is 
wise  to  repeat  one's  thesis,  especially  when  one  is  anxious  that 
no  one  shall  miss  it  and  that  every  single  word  in  it  remain  un- 
changed. This  device  is  particularly  valuable  in  oral  argument. 
It  is  too  simple  and  obvious  to  require  exemplification. 

C.  General  Illustration.  This  method  of  elaborating  ideas  is 
the  most  widely  used,  in  both  oral  and  written  argument. 
As  the  word  illustration  itself  suggests,  it  is  a  method  whereby 
the  abstract  is  reduced  to  vivid,  concrete  imagery,  usually 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  those  to  whom  the  argument  is 
addressed.  Such  philosophers  as  Bertrand  Russell  and  M. 
Bergson,  who  usually  deal  with  abstract  concepts,  are  known 
particularly  for  their  lucidity  of  style  largely  because  they 
excel  in  the  use  of  vivid  illustration.  Illustration  may  be 
hypothetical  or  real.  It  is  hypothetical  when  the  particular 
illustration  has  no  basis  in  fact,  but  is  created  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a  point.  It  is  real  when  it  has  a  basis  in  fact. 
Whatever  its  character,  its  function  is  always  the  same:  to 
make  the  idea  more  graphic  and  more  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader  or  listener. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  fictional  or  hypothetical 
illustration,  taken  from  Bertrand  Russell's  essay  On  the  Value 
of  Scepticism.  In  this  example,  Russell  is  illustrating  what  he 
means  by  extreme  skepticism : 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  being  thought 
to  take  up  an  extreme  position.    I  am  a  British  Whig,  with  a 
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British  love  of  compromise  and  moderation.  A  story  is  told 
of  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  Pyrrhonism  (which  was  the  old  name 
for  scepticism).  He  maintained  that  we  never  know  enough 
to  be  sure  that  one  course  of  action  is  wiser  than  another. 
In  his  youth,  when  he  was  taking  his  constitutional  one  after- 
noon, he  saw  his  teacher  in  philosophy  (from  whom  he  had 
imbibed  his  principles)  with  his  head  stuck  in  a  ditch,  unable 
to  get  out.  After  contemplating  him  for  some  time,  he  walked 
on,  maintaining  that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  think- 
ing he  would  do  any  good  by  pulling  the  old  man  out.  Others, 
less  sceptical,  effected  a  rescue,  and  blamed  Pyrrho  for  his 
heartlessness.  But  his  teacher,  true  to  his  principles,  praised 
him  for  his  consistency.  Now  I  do  not  advocate  such  heroic 
scepticism  as  that. 

In  the  above  example,  the  legend  regarding  Pyrrho  illustrates 
the  meaning  of  extreme  skepticism.  The  example  is  purely 
fictional.  The  following  example  of  illustration,  taken  from 
the  same  essay,  is  factual.  Russell  illustrates  what  he  means 
by  an  opinion  that  is  held  dispassionately,  as  opposed  to  opinions 
held  with  passion,  by  giving  an  actual  instance  of  an  opinion 
so  held : 

Let  us  take  another  illustration.  It  is  often  said  that 
Socialism  is  contrary  to  human  nature,  and  this  assertion  is 
denied  by  Socialists  with  the  same  heat  with  which  it  is  made 
by  their  opponents.  The  late  Dr.  Rivers,  whose  death  cannot 
be  sufficiently  deplored,  discussed  this  question  in  a  lecture 
at  University  College,  published  in  his  posthumous  book  on 
Psychology  and  Politics.  This  is  the  only  discussion  of  this 
topic  known  to  me  that  can  lay  claim  to  be  scientific.  It 
sets  forth  certain  anthropological  data  which  show  that  Social- 
ism is  not  contrary  to  human  nature  in  Melanesia;  it  then 
points  out  that  we  do  not  know  whether  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  Melanesia  as  in  Europe;  and  it  concludes  that  the 
only  way  of  finding  out  whether  Socialism  is  contrary  to  Euro- 
pean human  nature  is  to  try  it.  It  is  interesting  that  on  the 
basis  of  this  conclusion  he  was  willing  to  become  a  labor  candi- 
date. But  he  would  certainly  not  have  added  to  the  heat  and 
passion  in  which  political  controversies  are  usually  enveloped. 
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General  illustration  as  a  method  of  elaboration  is  equally 
effective  in  oral  and  written  argument.  The  student  should 
cultivate  his  capacity  for  vivid  illustration  by  reading  such 
writers  as  Russell  who  excel  in  its  use.  If  an  illustration  cannot 
be  found  in  the  world  of  fact,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  imagine 
one  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  needed.  Thus  an  incident 
such  as  the  Pyrrho  legend  given  above  may  be  created  by  one's 
own  imagination  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  one's  meaning. 
Indeed,  most  illustrations  are  of  this  perfectly  fictional  character. 

D.  The  Probative  Example.  The  probative  example  as  a 
method  of  elaboration  differs  from  general  illustration  in  that 
while  the  latter  merely  illustrates,  the  former  tends  to  prove 
the  assertion  elaborated.  The  Pyrrho  incident  given  above 
does  not  prove  anything;  it  merely  states  an  idea  graphically. 
It  states  in  vivid  terms  an  abstract  notion.  The  probative 
examples  given  below  actually  tend  to  prove  1  a  contention. 
They  are  taken  from  R.  L.  Calder's  essay  For  Defense  against 
the  Criminal.  The  author  is  attempting  to  show  that  capital 
punishment  acts  as  a  deterrent. 

Sometimes  a  man's  own  experience  may  permit  him  to  testify 
as  well  as  argue.  For  some  years  prior  to  1924,  crime  was 
rife  in  Montreal.  Hardly  a  night  passed  without  its  armed 
holdup.  Then  a  bank  collecting  car  was  attacked  in  broad 
daylight,  and  its  driver  was  shot  to  death.  The  community 
was  deeply  shocked.  Every  agency  of  detection  was  set  to 
work.  By  a  series  of  lucky  chances  the  gangsters  became 
known  and  were  rounded  up.  Six  of  them  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  four  were  hanged.  For  years  after  that  there 
was  not  a  holdup  in  the  city,  and  international  crooks  and 
gunmen  walked  wide  of  it.  Did  capital  punishment  in  that 
case  act  as  a  deterrent,  or  not? 

Again,  the  army  at  the  front  in  France  constituted  a  highly 
specialized  and  organized  community.  In  that  community 
the  greatest  conceivable  crime  was  desertion  of  sentry-post 

1  There  is,  of  course,  considerable  doubt  about  the  actual  probative 
value  of  this  evidence.    Refer  to  questions  at  the  end  of  Calder's  essay. 
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in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  During  a  slack  period,  an  epidemic 
of  such  offenses  developed.  It  was  not  cowardice,  but  the 
state  of  being  fed  up,  that  prompted  them.  Some  of  the  of- 
fenders had  faced  death  again  and  again.  They  were  warned 
of  the  penalty.  But  they  thought  it  would  not  be  imposed.  And 
they  took  the  chance  for  a  night  behind  the  lines.  Then  some 
of  them  were  taken  out  and  shot.  (Abolitionists  of  the  death 
penalty  believe  that  those  who  uphold  it  do  so  because  of  the 
"kick"  they  get  out  of  the  execution.  None  of  us  got  much 
"kick"  out  of  these.)  The  desertions  totally  ceased.  Did 
capital  punishment  in  that  case  act  as  a  deterrent,  or  not? 

E.  The  Rhetorical  Question.  Especially  in  oral  argument,  the 
rhetorical  question  is  an  effective  means  of  elaborating  an  idea. 
It  is  a  question  so  phrased  as  to  admit  of  only  one  answer :  that 
desired  by  the  one  who  asks  the  question.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  method  of  elaboration  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  only  one 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question:  "Would  you  want  your 
children  to  starve?"  Obviously,  the  only  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  "No,  I  would  not  want  my  children  to  starve."  It  has 
also  the  additional  virtue  that,  by  actually  asking  it  direct 
questions,  it  invites  the  audience  to  participate  in  the  argument. 
Rhetorical  questions  are  ordinarily  asked  in  series  of  two  or 
more.  The  following  is  an  excellent  example  taken  from 
Clarence  Darrow's  essay  The  Futility  of  the  Death  Penalty: 

Even  now,  are  not  all  imaginative  and  humane  people 
shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  a  killing  by  the  state?  How  many 
men  and  women  would  be  willing  to  act  as  executioners? 
How  many  fathers  and  mothers  would  want  their  children  to 
witness  an  official  killing?  What  kind  of  people  read  the  sen- 
sational reports  of  an  execution?  If  all  right-thinking  men 
and  women  were  not  ashamed  of  it,  why  would  it  be  needful 
that  judges,  lawyers,  and  preachers  apologize  for  the  bar- 
barity? How  can  the  state  censure  the  cruelty  of  the  man 
who,  moved  by  strong  passions,  or  acting  to  save  his  freedom, 
or  influenced  by  weakness  of  fear,  takes  human  life,  when 
everyone  knows  that  the  state  itself,  after  long  premeditation 
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and  settled  hatred,  not  only  kills,  but  first  tortures  and  be- 
devils its  victims  for  weeks  with  the  impending  doom? 

F.  Negation.  As  the  name  implies,  negation  is  a  method  of 
stating  something  by  stating  what  it  is  not.  It  is  really  a 
method  of  emphasis.    The  following  is  an  example : 

A  brave  man  is  not  one  who  is  ready  to  risk  his  life  on  the 
least  provocation;  nor  one  who  indiscriminately  flies  into  the 
face  of  danger.  I  would  not  consider  him  brave  who  would 
plunge  into  a  raging  torrent  to  recover  a  lady's  handkerchief, 
especially  if  he  knew  the  chances  of  ever  coming  out  alive  to 
lie  against  him.  No,  such  is  not  my  conception  of  the  brave 
man.  I  consider  him  brave  who  recognizes  in  all  cases  that 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

Through  negation  one  achieves  clarity  as  well  as  empha- 
sis. In  the  above  example,  by  eliminating  a  number  of  false 
notions  regarding  the  meaning  of  "a  brave  man,"  the  meaning 
of  that  phrase  is  more  clear  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  stated  without  first  discarding  those  false  notions.  This 
method  is  used  extensively  even  in  ordinary  conversation.  It  is 
customary  to  preface  what  one  means  with  a  statement  of 
what  one  does  not  mean. 

G.  The  Illustrative  Analogy.  The  illustrative  analogy  is  a 
kind  of  general  illustration.  It  has  ordinarily  no  probative 
value.  It  is  a  type  of  analogy  in  that  two  things  are  compared 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that  what  is  true  about  one  of 
them  may  also  be  true  of  the  other.  The  following  examples 
will  make  this  clear : 

It  is  often  said  that  we  should  not  be  granted  privileges  and 
liberty  and  independence  until  we  have  learned  to  use  them. 
We  may  just  as  well  be  forbidden  to  go  into  the  water  until 
we  have  learned  to  swim.  Just  as  we  shall  never  learn  to  swim 
without  going  into  the  water,  so  we  shall  never  learn  to  use 
freedom  until  we  have  been  granted  freedom. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman's  objection  to  socialism 
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is  that  the  masses  would  not  be  able  to  use  the  leisure  which 
would  be  placed  at  their  disposal  by  a  carefully  planned  econ- 
omy; that  the  leisure  which  would  thus  result  would  con- 
stitute a  serious  problem.  The  argument  is  worthy  of  the 
fool  who  refused  to  have  his  bad  teeth  extracted  because  there 
was  a  possibility  that  some  day  he  might  have  Bright's  disease. 

In  the  first  example  is  an  analogical  illustration  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  statement  that  in  order  to  learn  to  use  liberty 
one  must  first  be  granted  liberty;  in  the  second  example  the 
statement  that  the  possibility  of  suffering  some  future  evil 
should  not  restrain  us  from  accepting  an  immediate  good  is 
similarly  illustrated.  In  neither  example  does  the  analogy  have 
any  real  probative  value  since  the  two  things  compared  are  not 
analogous.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  in  both  cases  the  point 
is  graphically  illustrated.  The  student  should  cultivate  the 
use  of  the  illustrative  analogy  as  a  type  of  graphic  illustration. 

H.  Contrast.  An  effective  means  of  making  a  notion  clear  to  an 
audience  or  to  a  reader  is  through  the  method  of  contrast. 
The  thing  to  be  remembered  in  the  use  of  this  rhetorical  device 
is  that  the  situation  which  one  attempts  to  explain  must  be 
contrasted  with  a  situation  with  which  the  reader  or  listener  is 
thoroughly  familiar.  The  following  is  an  example  of  effective 
contrast : 

The  principal  deficiency  in  county  government  is  lack  of 
administrative  responsibility.  Each  of  the  thirteen  units  of 
county  government  is  completely  autonomous  and  independent. 
There  is  no  one  in  county  government  who  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  all  the  county's  affairs.  Contrast  this 
with  the  organization  of  an  ordinary  business  enterprise  and 
you  get  some  notion  of  the  anarchical  state  of  county  govern- 
ment. Every  business  has  its  manager  or  board  of  directors 
to  whom  every  subordinate  is  directly  responsible.  The  adver- 
tising manager,  the  sales  manager,  the  buyer,  etc.,  though  each 
supreme  in  his  own  department,  are  all  directly  responsible 
to  the  general  executive.    Not  so  in  county  government.    There 
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we  find  an  almost  perfect  example  of  disorganization  and  irre- 
sponsibility. 

In  the  example,  the  assertion  that  county  government  is 
lacking  in  administrative  responsibility  is  made  clear  by  con- 
trasting the  organization  of  county  government,  with  which 
few  people  are  familiar,  with  the  organization  of  a  typical 
business,  with  which  most  people  are  familiar. 

I.  Comparison.  The  method  of  comparison  is  very  much  like 
the  method  of  contrast.  The  only  difference  is  that,  whereas 
in  contrast  we  attempt  to  make  a  situation  clear  by  pointing 
out  how  dissimilar  it  is  from  another,  in  comparison  we  achieve 
the  same  result  by  pointing  out  the  similarity  in  two  situations. 
That  is,  we  make  one  situation  clear  by  comparing  it  to  another 
with  which  those  addressed  are  familiar.  The  following  is  an 
example : 

The  reorganization  of  county  government  we  propose  is 
based  upon  principles  familiar  to  all  of  us.  We  propose  an 
elective  board  which  shall  appoint  a  county  administrator  in 
whose  hands  will  be  placed  the  administration  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  county.  The  administrator  will  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  various  departments  of  the  county.  Com- 
pare this  proposal  to  the  actual  organization  scheme  of  a  typi- 
cal business,  or  of  the  school  district,  and  you  will  realize  that 
we  are  not  proposing  the  unfamiliar.  The  manager  of  a  business 
is  responsible  to  the  directors;  the  superintendent  of  a  school 
system  is  responsible  to  the  school  board.  In  turn,  the  manager 
is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  conduct  of  the  school.  What  valid  reason  is 
there  for  not  adopting  this  organizational  scheme  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  counties? 

By  comparing  the  proposed  reorganization  of  county  govern- 
ment to  the  familiar  and  generally  accepted  methods  of  organ- 
ization, the  proposal  is  made  more  vivid  and  more  clear. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  methods  of  elaboration 
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discussed  is  a  rhetorical  device  for  achieving  the  greatest  possible 
communication.  The  lucidity  of  one's  style,  oral  or  written, 
depends  largely  on  the  skillful  use  of  these  devices.  The 
student  should  study  carefully  each  of  these  methods  and  strive 
to  use  them  effectively  in  oral  and  written  argument. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE   PROBLEM   OF   DELIVERY 


I    The  Technique  of  Delivery 

A.    Delivery  and  Mastery  of  Subject  Matter 

We  mean  by  delivery  the  actual  articulation  of  the  argument 
by  means  of  the  voice  and  the  entire  expressiveness  of  the  whole 
body.  We  cannot  consider  the  problem  of  delivery  apart  from 
the  material  that  is  to  be  delivered.  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to 
speak  meaningfully  of  delivery  we  must  speak  of  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  matter  that  is  to  be  delivered.  Therefore, 
the  first  observation  on  the  problem  of  delivery  is  that  effective 
delivery  is  impossible  without  a  substantial  mastery  of  subject 
matter.  (One  who  has  what  is  properly  called  "the  gift  of 
gab"  may  appear  to  have  a  polished  delivery.  But  such  an 
individual  fools  only  the  fools;  and  the  business  of  the  student 
is  to  learn  to  fool  neither  the  fools  nor  the  wise.)  A  great  many 
of  the  defects  of  delivery  are  really  defects  in  mastery  of  one's 
subject.  An  incapacity  to  state  one's  ideas  clearly  is  usually  an 
indication  that  one's  ideas  have  not  been  completely  formulated. 
Unclear  expression  is  usually  the  sign  of  unclear  thinking.  A 
halting,  hesitating,  stumbling  speech  is  often  an  indication 
that  the  speaker  is  not  yet  ready  to  speak  on  the  subject.  A 
passive,  uninspired,  inconfident  delivery  may  often  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  speaker's  mind  has  not  fully  digested  the 
material.  In  short,  when  one's  delivery  is  poor,  it  is  wise  to 
look  first  to  one's  convictions  and  one's  knowledge. 

The  first  exercise  in  delivery,  then,  is  necessarily  an  exercise 
in  complete  immersion  in  one's  subject.  By  a  complete  im- 
mersion in  one's  subject  we  mean  an  emotional  as  well  as  an 
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intellectual  knowledge  of  it.  One  has  an  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual knowledge  of  a  subject  when  both  the  heart  and  the 
mind  know  the  subject.  When  an  individual  speaks  effec- 
tively, that  is  to  say,  when  his  ideas  are  clearly,  forcefully, 
felicitously  expressed,  when  he  advances  confidently  in  the 
field  of  ideas  he  has  chosen  to  express,  when  he  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  completely  at  home  in  his  subject  —  what  is 
that  but  an  expression  of  mastery  of  material?  And  how,  then, 
is  effective  delivery  possible  without  such  mastery  of  material? 
The  answer  is  simply  that  profound  knowledge  and  profound 
conviction  are  the  source  of  effective  expression. 

B.     Special  Problems  of  Delivery 

But  there  are  of  course  other  problems  of  delivery  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  an  initial  mastery  of  the  subject.  Given 
this  fundamental  condition  of  delivery  which  we  have  already 
stated,  there  is  a  supplementary  technique  of  delivery  which 
must  be  learned  as  a  special  skill.  This  supplementary  tech- 
nique grows  out  of  the  special  audience-speaker  relationship. 
It  is  the  technique  of  adequate  communication.  We  shall  discuss 
it  under  the  following  headings :  ( i )  Public  Speaking  a  Dialogue ; 
(2)  Analysis  of  the  Audience;  (3)  The  Problem  of  Emphasis; 
(4)  Articulation;    (5)  Phrasing;   and  (6)  Directness. 

Before  discussing  these  various  aspects  of  the  technique  of 
delivery  we  must  pause  to  consider  an  obvious  fault  of  delivery : 
monotony  of  tone  and  speed.  The  average  speaker  strikes  one 
tone  and  one  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech  and  never 
changes  them,  or  changes  them  very  little,  throughout  the 
speech.  The  initial  tone  may  be  very  high  and  loud  or  very 
low  and  weak,  or  at  any  point  between  these  two  extremes; 
the  result  is  the  same  when  there  is  no  change  throughout. 
The  speech  is  unlively,  impersonal,  and  usually  boring,  and  of 
course  ineffective.  The  cause  of  such  ineffective  presentation 
is  usually  a  misconception  of  public  speaking.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  the  speaker  comes  to  regard  speaking  as  a 
recitation   in   which   the   sole  function   of  the  audience  is  to 
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listen.  Taking  as  his  model  (again  perhaps  unconsciously)  some 
speaker  whom  he  has  considered  effective,  which  usually  means 
that  the  speaker  spoke  very  loudly,  he  presents  himself  before 
an  audience  and  begins  the  loud,  unchanging  recitation.  At  no 
time  is  the  audience  aware  that  a  human  being  is  talking  to 
them,  and  this  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  speaker  is  not 
talking  to  them  but  rather  at  them.  This  results  from  a  concep- 
tion of  public  speaking  as  something  strange,  unfamiliar,  and 
totally  unrelated  to  conversation.  When  John  Smith  mounts 
the  platform  to  speak  he  ceases  to  be  John  Smith  and  becomes 
a  public  speaker,  something  to  look  at,  to  wonder  at,  and  to  be 
bored  with.    And  many  speakers  are  so  regarded  by  an  audience. 

1.  Public  Speaking  a  Dialogue.  As  a  matter  of  fact  public 
speaking  is  not  a  recitation;  it  is  a  dialogue  in  which  one 
person  does  all  the  speaking.  This  may  sound  paradoxical, 
but  consider  the  speech  situation.  Why  do  we  speak  in  public? 
Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  a  group 
of  people?  Especially  in  an  argumentative  speech,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  group  of  people  will  listen  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  without  having  definite  reactions  to  what  is  being  said  by 
the  speaker?  And  if  an  audience  does  have  such  reactions, 
why  does  it  not  articulate  them  ?  The  answer  is  simple :  Con- 
vention prevents  it.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  reactions 
are  not  actually  there  even  though  unarticulated.  The  skillful 
speaker  is  aware  of  the  reactions  of  the  audience  and  he  articu- 
lates them  for  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  ''a 
dialogue  in  which  one  person  does  all  the  speaking.' ' 

The  effective  speaker,  then,  attacks  the  problem  in  this 
manner:  "I  am  urging  this  group  of  people  to  accept  this 
conclusion.  I  have  these  arguments  in  support  of  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  lucidity  of  my  exposition,  there  may  be  some  who 
will  not  be  able  to  follow  the  argument  readily.  In  ordinary 
conversation  they  would  ask  for  further  elaboration.  Since 
custom  will  restrain  them  from  interrupting  me,  I  must  inter- 
rupt myself.    Notwithstanding  the  force  of  my  logic,  there  may 
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be  some  in  the  audience  who  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  light ; 
since  they  will  not  ask  for  further  light,  I  must  ask  it  for  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  unassailability  of  my  position, 
there  may  be  some  in  the  audience  who  would  like  to  raise 
certain  objections;  since  they  are  too  courteous  to  interrupt 
my  speech,  I  shall  raise  those  objections  for  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  interesting  character  of  my  speech,  there  may  be 
some  in  the  audience  who  will  not  follow  my  argument  closely; 
so  I  must  see  to  it  that  they  follow  me  throughout." 

In  this  sense,  then,  effective  speaking  is  a  dialogue  between 
speaker  and  audience.  The  technique  involved  in  carrying  on 
this  dialogue  is  now  apparent.  The  speaker  must  make  the 
audience  feel  that  it  is  participating  in  the  discussion.  The 
most  effective  means  of  making  the  audience  aware  of  its  role 
in  the  discussion  is  to  do  what  is  outlined  above  by  means  of 
asking  questions  throughout  the  speech.  Questions  such  as 
these  are  always  effective  in  securing  the  participation  of  the 
audience:  Have  I  made  myself  clear?  Do  you  follow  my 
argument?  Shall  I  elucidate  further?  (Further  explanation  is 
given  if  the  speaker  deems  it  necessary.)  Do  you  see  the  logic 
of  this  argument  ?  Is  the  reasoning  clear  ?  No  ?  Let  us  attempt 
to  make  it  more  clear,  etc.  You  perhaps  have  this  objection 
to  this  argument?  (State  here  the  objection.)  How  does  this 
argument  appeal  to  you?  What  would  you  do  under  similar 
circumstances  ?  You  say  you  would  proceed  with  more  caution  ? 
Very  well,  etc.  You  ask  how  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion?  You 
ask  what  reasons  I  have  for  believing  this?    And  so  on. 

These  questions,  of  course,  must  be  interspersed  in  the  speech 
at  points  where  they  fit  nicely  into  the  argument.  They  must 
be  asked  with  skill  and  with  purpose,  and  they  must  be  answered 
adequately.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  questions  are 
asked  to  keep  alive  the  participation  of  the  audience,  that  is 
to  say,  to  articulate  that  participation,  to  bring  it  out  in  the 
open.  Therefore,  when  a  question  is  asked,  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  pause  following  it  to  permit  the  audience  to  react 
mentally  to  the  question,  and  also  to  give  the  speaker  time  to 
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make  a  quick  survey  of  that  reaction.  Since  the  effectiveness 
of  the  question  lies  in  its  capacity  to  stimulate  the  reaction  of 
the  audience,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  audience  time  to 
react.  If  the  question  is  followed  immediately  by  an  answer  or 
by  another  question,  its  effectiveness  is  dissipated.  During 
the  pause  after  the  question,  or  questions,  the  speaker  must 
survey  quickly  the  faces  of  his  audience  in  an  effort  to  decipher 
the  reaction.  His  answer  is  meaningless  unless  it  is  responsive 
to  the  reaction  of  the  audience.  Therefore,  this  aspect  of  the 
technique  of  communication  must  be  employed  with  great  skill. 
And  that  means  it  must  be  constantly  practiced. 

2.  Audience  Analysis.  The  problem  of  audience  analysis  may 
be  regarded  either  as  a  problem  in  the  technique  of  delivery 
or  as  a  problem  in  the  technique  of  oral  composition;  but 
since  we  have  discovered  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  delivery 
meaningfully  apart  from  mastery  of  material,  that  mastery  of 
material  is  already  delivery  half  mastered,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  problem  of  audience  analysis  cannot  be  considered 
exclusively  as  a  problem  of  delivery  or  as  one  of  oral  composi- 
tion. We  shall  discuss  it  here  in  the  chapter  on  delivery,  but 
we  shall  discuss  it  with  reference  to  the  chapter  on  the  composi- 
tion of  oral  argument. 

We  mean  by  audience  analysis  the  speaker's  determination 
of  the  character  of  the  audience  in  relation  to  the  thesis  of  his 
argument.  Since  in  presenting  an  argument  to  an  audience 
it  is  the  speaker's  purpose  to  reach  the  collective  mind  before 
him,  it  is  a  part  of  his  task  to  determine  the  character  of  that 
mind,  that  is  to  say,  to  determine  its  capacity  for  following  and 
understanding  his  argument.  The  problem  involved  here  may 
be  stated  in  the  following  manner:  How  can  I  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  communication  with  a  given  audience?  How 
can  I  reach  the  mind  of  the  audience?  Before  one  can  answer 
this  question  one  must  determine  the  character  of  his  audience 
in  relation  to  his  thesis.  In  other  words,  he  must  determine  its 
capacity  to  understand  what  he  has  to  say.     When  he  has 
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determined  that,  he  will  know  how  to  speak  to  that  audience; 
he  will  know  how  to  bring  to  its  mind  the  ideas  he  seeks 
to  communicate.  And  the  first  consideration  is  the  general 
character  of  the  audience,  its  group  personality.  If  the  audi- 
ence is  composed  of  members  of  a  labor  union  we  know  that  it 
differs  in  experience,  in  language,  in  general  outlook  on  life 
from  one  composed  of  members  of  a  chamber  of  commerce. 
If  the  audience  is  a  P.  T.  A.  group  from  the  slum  district  of 
a  certain  city  we  know  that  it  differs  in  personality  from  a 
P.  T.  A.  group  from  the  aristocratic  section  of  the  city.  These 
two  audiences,  though  both  P.  T.  A.  groups,  live  a  different 
mental  and  physical  life.  The  speaker  must  appraise  that 
difference  if  he  expects  to  talk  a  language  that  can  be  under- 
stood. If  we  take  as  examples  a  group  of  rural  Democrats 
and  a  group  of  urban,  business  Democrats,  the  same  problem 
presents  itself :  How  must  I  speak  to  attain  the  maximum  com- 
munication? One  can  think  of  numerous  examples,  but  these 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  personality  of  different  groups. 

A  second  consideration  in  determining  the  character  of  one's 
audience  is  this:  What  knowledge  of  my  subject  does  this 
audience  possess  ?  The  wide  audience  differences  in  this  sphere 
are  apparent.  If  one  were  urging  our  adherence  to  the  World 
Court,  one  would  immediately  know  that  a  group  of  political 
science  students  possesses  more  knowledge  of  the  general  ques- 
tion than  the  average  P.  T.  A.  group.  Likewise,  one  would 
know  that,  generally  speaking,  a  P.  T.  A.  group,  a  commercial 
club,  a  religious  organization,  a  labor  union,  and  a  ladies'  club 
would  all  have  about  equal  knowledge  of  the  World  Court  ques- 
tion. This  assumption  would  be  relatively  safe;  but  it  would 
not  be  absolutely  safe.  If  a  speaker  were  to  present  his  argu- 
ment on  the  World  Court  to  each  of  these  groups,  he  ought 
first  to  investigate  carefully  the  personnel  of  each  group  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  one  group  knows 
about  as  little  as  the  other. 

A  third  consideration,  usually,  is  the  attitude  of  the  audience 
toward  the  speaker  and  the  thesis  which  he  espouses.     Since 
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this  is  a  problem  which  confronts  the  speaker  immediately, 
if  it  confronts  him  at  all,  we  considered  it  in  discussing  the 
introduction,  in  Part  Two,  Chapter  Nine. 

These  three  are  the  principal  inquiries  in  determining  the 
character  of  an  audience.  Let  us  now  suppose  (1)  an  audience 
that  knows  nothing,  or  has  only  vague  notions,  about  a  sub- 
ject and  that  is  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  industrial  workers; 
(2)  one  that  has  some  positive  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
that  is  drawn  from  the  professional  class.  Let  us  suppose  the 
speaker  is  presenting  an  argument  for  the  complete  federal 
support  of  all  secondary  education.  We  repeat  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  speaker  is  to  penetrate  the  minds  of  his  audience, 
to  communicate  to  it  the  full  force  of  his  ideas.  How  is  he 
going  to  proceed  in  each  case  without  changing  the  substance 
of  his  argument?  (The  matter  would  of  course  be  relatively 
simple  if  he  changed  his  thesis  to  fit  the  prejudices  of  his 
audience.)  The  problem  is  one  of  making  oneself  clear  to  two 
groups  of  people,  each  of  which  must  be  met  in  its  own  little 
world.  So  the  problem  is  in  part  a  problem  in  composition 
of  oral  argument,  a  problem  in  methods  of  elaboration.  These 
methods  are  discussed  in  Part  Two,  Chapter  Nine,  Section  IV. 
We  refer  the  student  to  that  chapter  for  a  review  of  these 
methods  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  audience  anal- 
ysis. 

The  effective  use  of  these  methods  is  the  key  to  lucid  speaking, 
and  their  effective  use  depends  upon  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  character  of  the  audience  to  be  addressed.  Each  method 
is  really  a  means  of  translating  the  abstract  into  the  concrete, 
a  necessity  which  cannot  be  overemphasized  in  oral  argument. 
When  one  gives  an  example  of  an  abstract  point,  one  brings  it 
within  the  capacity  of  the  audience  to  understand  it.  How  are 
these  methods  to  be  applied  to  the  two  groups  we  have  supposed 
above?  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  capacity  of  the  two  groups  to 
understand  the  argument  differs  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in 
degree.  The  first  group  must  be  spoken  to  in  its  own  language, 
that  is  to  say,  the  examples  used,  the  analogies,  the  compari- 
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sons,  the  restatements,  etc.,  must  be  taken  from  the  little  world 
in  which  that  group  lives.  Since  the  first  group  has  less  knowl- 
edge than  the  second,  the  number  of  examples,  the  amount  of 
restatement,  the  degree  of  general  explanation  must  be  greater 
than  would  be  necessary  in  presenting  the  same  argument  to 
the  second  group.  Not  only  would  the  language  be  different, 
but  also  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  since  the  second  group 
has  more  positive  knowledge  than  the  first.  In  dealing  with  the 
first  group  the  treatment  would  have  to  be  more  detailed  and 
elementary  than  in  dealing  with  the  second. 

This  is  only  an  indication  of  the  processes  involved  in  reach- 
ing the  minds  of  audiences  of  different  character.  The  speaker 
must  decide  for  himself  the  extent  to  which  he  must  change  his 
language  and  method  in  speaking  to  different  audiences.  The 
thing  he  must  remember  is  that  in  each  case  he  must  first 
investigate  the  general  personality  of  the  audience  and  then 
work  out  a  development  of  his  argument  that  will  make  it 
intelligible  to  that  audience. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Emphasis.  Emphasis  in  oral  discourse  is 
achieved  by  the  effective  use  of  the  pause  and  by  holding  in 
relief  the  crucial  statements  in  the  argument.  The  use  of  the 
pause  in  speaking  is  very  important.  Not  only  is  it  a  means  of 
emphasis,  but  it  is  also  a  means  of  securing  the  greatest  possible 
participation  of  the  audience  in  the  development  of  the  argu- 
ment. Speakers  forget  that  audiences  are  more  accustomed  to 
receiving  ideas  through  the  eyes  than  through  the  auditory 
channel.  In  an  age  of  great  diffusion  of  printed  material, 
where  people  come  in  contact  with  ideas  through  reading  rather 
than  through  hearing,  auditory  perception  is  a  trifle  dulled. 
People  find  it  more  difficult  to  follow  an  argument  when  it  is 
spoken  than  when  it  is  written.  The  speaker  should  bear  this 
in  mind.  If  he  does,  he  will  give  his  audience  enough  time  to 
assimilate  one  idea  before  he  proceeds  to  the  next.  The  mistake 
which  most  speakers  make  is  that  they  speak  in  a  rapid,  even 
flow  without  regard  for  the  capacity  of  the  audience  to  follow. 
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The  pausing  that  is  done  is  really  not  pausing  but  an  awkward, 
vacuous,  stumbling  hesitation. 

So  the  first  thing  to  remember  about  the  pause  is  that  it 
should  be  generously  used  between  phrases  and  at  the  end  of 
sentences  to  enable  the  audience  to  follow  easily  the  develop- 
ment of  the  argument.  The  second  thing  to  remember  is  that 
there  is  an  element  of  suspense  in  the  use  of  the  pause  that  is 
very  effective  in  sustaining  the  attention  of  the  audience.  If 
the  speaker  will  survey  his  audience  for  a  brief  instant  without 
uttering  a  word,  he  will  usually  have  its  attention.  The 
strategic  points  for  the  use  of  a  pause  are  generally  these: 

(1)  after  questions.  As  was  stated  in  dealing  with  the  matter 
of  public  speaking  as  dialogue,  whenever  a  speaker  asks  a 
question,  the  asking  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  pause  sufficient 
in  duration  to  permit  the  mind  of  the  audience  to  react  to  the 
question.  Such  a  pause  secures  the  attention  of  the  audience 
as  well  as  its  participation  in  the  development  of  the  argument. 

(2)  The  pause  ought  in  general  to  be  used  immediately  preceding 
the  statement  of  something  which  the  speaker  has  promised 
in  the  preceding  sentence  or  phrase.  For  example:  "My 
specific  objection  to  that  argument  is  this:  that  it  is  not,"  etc. 
The  pause  ought  to  precede  immediately  the  statement  of  the 
objection.  The  psychology  of  the  situation  is  obvious.  During 
the  pause,  the  audience  is  in  suspense  to  know  what  the  objec- 
tion is.  This  is  another  example :  ' '  The  duties  of  our  president 
are  four:  to  preside  at  our  meetings,"  etc.  Again  the  pause 
follows  immediately  after  the  word  "four." 

The  pause  as  a  means  of  emphasis  is  generally  used  after  all 
the  important  statements  in  the  development  of  an  argument. 
It  is  for  the  speaker  to  decide  which  are  the  important  state- 
ments. The  fact  that  many  amateur  speakers  do  not  use  the 
pause  in  this  way  is  an  indication,  in  part,  that  they  have  not 
thoroughly  assimilated  the  material  of  their  argument.  Again 
we  see  the  close  relationship  between  effective  delivery  and 
mastery  of  subject.  When  an  important  statement  is  uttered, 
if  the  speaker  is  himself  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  state- 
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ment,  the  almost  spontaneous  reaction  of  the  speaker  is  to 
pause  to  give  his  listeners  time  to  receive  the  full  impact  of  the 
idea.  In  many  cases  the  statement,  because  of  its  complexity 
or  the  abstract  nature  of  its  subject,  may  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  follow;  hence  all  the  more  reason  for  the  pause. 

The  second  means  of  achieving  emphasis  is  through  holding 
in  relief  the  crucial  statements  of  the  argument.  Such  state- 
ments are  usually  the  thesis  of  an  argument,  the  topic  sentences 
of  an  argument,  the  conclusions  of  an  argument,  and  the  quali- 
fying statements  in  an  argument.  In  this  category  may  also 
be  included  crucial  words  and  phrases.  How  are  such  state- 
ments held  in  relief?  The  easiest  and  most  certain  method  is 
that  of  outright  statement  of  importance.  The  audience  may 
simply  be  told  that  a  certain  statement  is  very  important  and 
that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Speakers  often 
say  something  of  this  sort:  "This  statement  is  particularly 
important  in  the  elaboration  of  my  argument  and  I  am  very 
anxious  that  you  thoroughly  understand  what  I  mean,"  etc. 
Another  method  is  that  of  simple  emphasis.  By  articulating 
forcefully,  in  terms  of  voice,  gesture,  facial  expression,  the 
speaker  conveys  the  idea  that  a  particular  statement  is  very 
important.  A  third  method  is  that  of  restatement.  A  state- 
ment is  repeated  or  restated  in  different  words,  or  both.  The 
best  method  is  a  combination  of  the  first  and  third:  a  state- 
ment of  the  importance  coupled  with  a  repetition  and  restate- 
ment. In  this  way  little  likelihood  is  left  of  misunderstanding 
either  the  statement  or  its  significance. 

Again,  we  must  here  call  attention  to  the  close  relationship 
between  thorough  assimilation  and  effective  delivery.  It  is 
useless  to  consider  one  apart  from  the  other.  Mechanical 
emphasis,  the  sort  of  emphasis  achieved  by  following  rules, 
is  flat  and  unimpressive  without  the  substantial  basis  supplied 
by  a  mental  and  emotional  mastery  of  subject  matter.  Empha- 
sis, let  it  never  be  forgotten,  must  have  its  ultimate  source  in  a 
passionate  urge  within  the  speaker.  The  rules  here  given  are 
merely  suggested  means  of  giving  efficacy  to  that  urge. 
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4.  Articulation.  The  speech  of  the  average  student  is  often 
slovenly.  The  articulation  is  incomplete.  Pronunciation  is 
often  defective.  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  his  every- 
day speech,  the  speaker  must  take  care  that  his  articulation 
while  addressing  an  audience  is  clear.  Articulation  simply 
means  the  enunciation,  the  sounding  of  each  syllable  in  a  word. 
The  tendency  is  usually  to  slur  the  first  and  last  syllables  so 
rapidly  that  often  the  word  is  not  understood  by  the  listener. 
In  ordinary  cases,  defective  articulation  is  due  only  to  lack  of 
care  in  speaking.  No  special  technique  is  involved  in  improving 
one's  articulation:  all  that  is  needed  is  care  and  precision  in 
enunciating  each  syllable. 

Adequate  articulation  in  public  speaking  is  important  from 
two  points  of  view:  from  that  of  being  easily  heard  by  the 
audience  and  from  that  of  objectifying  the  full  meaning  of 
words  through  sound.  A  word  reaches  the  ears  of  the  listener 
through  a  series  of  sound  waves.  When  one  or  more  of  the 
syllables  in  a  word  is  not  adequately  articulated  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  sound  waves  and,  consequently,  the  complete 
word  does  not  strike  the  ear  of  the  listener.  Hence,  in  many 
cases  words  are  either  misunderstood  or  guessed  by  the  listener. 
When  the  articulation  is  clear  and  full  and  precise  the  likelihood 
of  the  audience's  misunderstanding  any  word  is  considerably 
reduced.  In  order  to  be  clearly  understood  a  speaker  must 
articulate  clearly. 

Further,  for  objectifying  the  full  meaning  of  a  word,  articula- 
tion is  exceedingly  important.  Words  in  a  context  often  have 
nuances  of  meaning  which  can  be  objectified  in  no  other  way. 
For  example,  in  the  sentence  "He  appeared  with  unfailing 
regularity"  the  speaker  may  want  to  convey  the  meaning  that 
without  a  single  exception  X  appeared  regularly.  If  the  word 
"unfailing"  is  carelessly  articulated  its  full  meaning  will  not 
be  communicated;  whereas  if  each  syllable  is  clearly,  force- 
fully, and  precisely  articulated  with  a  long-drawn  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  the  meaning  reaches  the  listener  in  all  its 
fullness.     Let  the  student  remember  to  observe  closely  his 
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enunciation,  that  in  each  case  he  may  articulate  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

5.  Phrasing.  The  speech  of  many  students  is  incoherent  and 
jerky.  The  cause  of  such  disconnected  speaking  is  usually 
inadequate  phrasing.  The  phrase  is  simply  a  unit  of  thought, 
and  sentences  are  usually  composed  of  several  such  units. 
When  the  phrasing  is  adequate,  the  phrase  unit  is  articulated 
as  a  unit;  when  the  phrasing  is  inadequate,  the  phrase  unit  is 
articulated  as  several  units.  The  following  sentence  may  be 
divided  into  four  phrases :  ' '  For  the  evils  of  liberty  —  there  is 
only  one  cure;  —  and  that  cure  —  is  more  liberty."  Each 
phrase  should  be  spoken  as  a  unit.  If  that  is  done,  the  speaking 
is  coherent  and  fluent.  If  the  sentence  is  divided  thus:  ''For 
the  evils  —  of  liberty  —  there  is  only  one  cure ;  —  and  —  that 
cure- — ■  is  more  —  liberty,"  the  phrasing  is  defective  and  the 
speech  incoherent. 

Defective  phrasing  results,  particularly  in  extempore  speak- 
ing, when  the  speaker  articulates  a  part  of  the  phrase  before 
he  has  conceived  the  whole.  Since  one  cannot  articulate  a 
word  before  the  mind  has  conceived  it,  the  result  is  an  abrupt 
break  in  the  phrasing  during  which  time  the  speaker  gropes 
for  the  proper  word.  During  these  periods  of  groping  the 
speaker  usually  ' '  hems  and  haws ' '  and  thus  adds  to  inadequate 
phrasing  those  inarticulate,  annoying  sounds  characteristic 
of  so  many  speakers.  These  meaningless,  distracting  sounds 
have  their  cause  in  the  notion  which  so  many  speakers  have 
that  while  they  are  facing  an  audience  they  must  never  remain 
silent.  Gaps  are  much  better  filled  with  meaningful  silence 
than  with  meaningless  noise. 

This  particular  defect  in  delivery  is  easily  cured;  a  little 
practice  will  effectively  eliminate  it.  The  rule  to  follow  is  this: 
never  begin  to  articulate  a  phrase  until  the  mind  has  fully 
conceived  it;  and  between  the  various  phrases,  pause  suffi- 
ciently to  give  the  mind  an  opportunity  to  formulate  the  suc- 
ceeding phrase.    These  preparatory  pauses  will  of  course  vary 
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in  length.  When  the  phrase  has  been  completely  conceived, 
then  it  should  be  articulated  as  a  unit.  This  will  be  a  little 
difficult  to  do  at  first;  but  with  a  little  practice  the  process 
will  go  on  unconsciously.  And  when  the  student  has  developed 
this  habit  of  adequate  phrasing  the  speech  will  be  smooth  and 
coherent.  The  more  adequate  the  preparation,  the  more  thor- 
ough the  assimilation  of  material  before  speaking,  the  simpler 
will  be  the  problem  of  adequate  phrasing.  Therefore,  master 
the  material;  make  the  outline  sketch  of  the  speech  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  assimilate  completely  the  subject  matter; 
make  it  a  part  of  your  very  blood  and  the  delivery  of  it  will  not 
offer  serious  difficulty. 

6.  Directness.  The  delivery  of  many  speakers  is  ineffective 
because  it  lacks  directness.  Those  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  speaking  seldom  direct  their  remarks  to  other  minds. 
They  usually  speak  to  the  windows,  or  to  the  ceiling,  or  to 
the  floor,  and  very  often  to  some  imaginary  object  over  and 
beyond  the  heads  of  the  listeners.  They  seem  to  be  completely 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  purpose  of  speaking  is  to 
reach  other  minds.  Such  speaking  is  subjective  rather  than 
objective.  The  speaker  is  not  concerned  with  communication; 
he  is  concerned  primarily  with  himself,  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
"making  a  speech."  The  result  is  palpable  ineffectiveness. 
Whether  the  speaker  shouts  and  harangues  over  the  heads  of 
his  listeners  or  whether  he  mumbles  impotently  to  the  floor 
or  to  the  ceiling,  the  result  is  the  same :  the  audience  does  not 
feel  the  impact  of  his  remarks. 

Directness  and  objectivity  are  achieved  in  speaking  when 
the  speaker  converses  with  his  audience  directly,  vividly,  and 
with  determination.  Look  at  the  audience.  Speak  to  them 
directly.  Do  not  shout;  do  not  harangue;  converse  simply 
and  with  conviction.  Observe  the  reaction  of  the  audience  by 
constantly  focusing  your  attention  on  their  faces.  This  direct- 
ness, this  eye  to  eye  contact  is  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  audience  and  to  discover  when  attention  is 
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lagging.  When  a  certain  part  of  the  audience  is  inattentive, 
attempt  to  regain  its  interest.  Thus,  through  directness,  one 
not  only  sustains  the  interest  of  the  audience  but  one  is  also 
enabled  to  determine  when  interest  needs  to  be  inspired  further. 
Of  course  there  are  difficulties.  When  the  audience  is  a  vast 
assemblage  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  contact  with 
all  of  its  members.  But  very  little  speaking  is  done  by  the 
average  speaker  before  audiences  which  exceed  three  or  four 
hundred  in  number.  Most  speaking  is  done  before  relatively 
intimate  groups.  But  even  when  speaking  to  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  people,  the  beginner  often  has  difficulty  in  securing 
effective  contact.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  amateur  be- 
comes easily  embarrassed  and  may  even  completely  lose  himself 
when  he  looks  directly  at  his  listeners.  The  only  remedy  for 
such  a  predicament  is  repeated  practice  and  the  development 
of  that  self-confidence  which  results  from  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  one's  subject.  There  are  no  short  cuts,  no  tricks.  Only  ex- 
perience and  hard  work  yield  effectiveness  in  speaking. 

II     Some  Personal  Attitudes  in  Delivery 

A.  Enthusiasm  for  the  Subject.  It  is  generally  true  that  we 
do  best  those  things  in  which  we  are  most  deeply  interested. 
This  is  so  because  we  do  them  with  greatest  care  and  thorough- 
ness. Likewise,  we  speak  most  effectively  upon  those  subjects 
in  which  we  have  a  deep  and  vital  interest,  for  which  we  have 
an  intense,  personal  enthusiasm.  Speaking  at  its  best  is  the 
articulation  of  the  entire  personality.  When  the  heart  and  the 
mind  are  at  one  on  a  particular  subject,  an  important,  basic 
condition  for  effective  speaking  has  been  established.  Con- 
versely, when  these  two  aspects  of  the  personality  are  not  in 
harmony  on  a  particular  thesis,  there  can  be  no  genuine  en- 
thusiasm for  it  and,  consequently,  no  effective  articulation  of  it. 
Therefore,  an  important  condition  of  effective  delivery  is  a 
deep  and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  ideas  one  is  espousing. 

Such  enthusiasm  must  not  be  confused  with  a  sort  of  me- 
chanical   perfection    of    speech.      Fine    articulation,    polished 
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gestures,  perfect  physical  poise,  rhetorical  perfection,  and 
studied  crescendo  and  diminuendo  in  vocalization  do  not  equal 
a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  one's  subject.  Speakers  who  possess 
such  mechanical  facility  very  often,  and  justly,  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  the  listener.  Such  speaking  sounds  hollow  and 
superficial  for  the  very  good  reason  that  often  it  is  hollow  and 
superficial.  Build  upon  solid,  logical  bases;  speak  from  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  deep-rooted  convictions  and  the 
speech  will  have  the  first  requisite  of  effectiveness. 

B.  Eagerness  to  Communicate.  To  enthusiasm  for  one's 
subject  must  be  added  an  eagerness  to  communicate  one's 
ideas  on  that  subject  to  other  people.  To  be  most  effective,  a 
speaker  must  have  an  intense  desire  to  share  his  ideas.  One 
of  the  most  common  deficiencies  in  speakers  is  that  they  lack 
the  communicative  attitude.  They  speak  as  if  they  did  not 
care  about  communicating  their  ideas.  They  lack  what  is 
called  the  eagerness  to  share  their  point  of  view  with  other 
people.  Therefore  the  speaking  is  listless  and  lacks  vitality. 
To  enliven  your  delivery,  add  to  an  enthusiasm  for  your  ideas 
an  eagerness  to  communicate  them  to  others. 

C.  The  Objective  Attitude.  Throughout  the  presentation  of 
an  argument,  a  speaker  should  display  a  constant  anxiety  to 
deal  with  his  material  objectively.  Whatever  statements  are 
made  should  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  evidence  and  the 
weight  of  opposing  arguments.  The  listener  should  at  all  times 
be  aware  of  the  speaker's  desire  to  discover  the  truth.  Such  a 
desire  will  occasionally  necessitate  the  surrender  of  a  position 
one  would  like  to  espouse  and  the  subordination  of  personal 
tastes  and  whims  in  the  interest  of  truth. 

When  others  are  involved  in  the  argument,  the  objective 
attitude  will  require  absolute  fairness  in  dealing  with  arguments 
which  they  may  advance.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  joint 
arguments  to  permit  one's  zeal  to  obscure  the  full  importance 
of  an  argument  advanced  by  one  who  holds  a  different  point 
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of  view.  Very  often  an  adversary's  argument  is  paraphrased 
unintentionally  in  such  a  way  that  its  full  force  is  minimized. 
To  avoid  this  possibility  it  is  suggested  that  an  opposing  argu- 
ment be  stated  in  the  exact  words  used  by  the  opponent.  An 
effort  should  always  be  made  to  understand  fully  the  opposing 
point  of  view.  It  should  be  dealt  with  fairly  and  objectively 
and  be  given  credit  for  whatever  truth  it  may  contain. 

D.  Platform  Mannerisms.  The  question  of  platform  conduct 
is  important  from  one  point  of  view:  nothing  should  be  done 
which  may  distract  the  attention  of  the  listener.  It  is  generally 
unwise  to  dress  in  a  manner  that  will  arouse  undue  attention 
or  to  conduct  oneself  in  such  a  way  that  the  audience  will  be 
amused  rather  than  attentive.  There  is  no  harm  in  indulging 
in  such  personal  mannerisms  as  holding  on  to  one's  watch  chain 
or  moving  about  the  platform  so  long  as  such  practices  do  not 
occur  so  frequently  that  an  audience  will  become  amused  by 
them.  The  question  of  posture  is  a  purely  personal  question. 
That  posture  should  be  assumed  which  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
fortable and  dignified.  When  the  speaking  has  begun,  the 
attention  of  the  speaker  should  be  immediately  focused  upon 
the  task  he  has  undertaken  and  everything  should  be  avoided 
which  may  in  any  way  interfere  with  a  competent  perform- 
ance. 

Ill     Methods  of  Delivery 

Students  frequently  ask  this  question:  "Shall  I  memorize 
the  speech  or  shall  I  extemporize  it  ? "  Such  a  question  cannot 
be  answered  categorically.  A  speech  may  be  presented  from 
memory,  it  may  be  extemporized,  or  it  may  be  read  from  manu- 
script. At  times  the  occasion  dictates  the  method  to  be  used; 
more  often,  the  capacity  of  the  individual  determines  whether 
the  speech  is  read,  extemporized,  or  recited.  Generally  the 
student  ought  to  cultivate  that  method  of  delivery  which,  in 
the  long  run  and  for  him,  will  prove  most  effective  and  expedi- 
ent.   We  shall  consider  the  relative  advantages  of  each  method. 
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A.  Extempore  Speaking.  A  speech  is  extemporaneous  when 
it  has  been  prepared  before  the  time  of  presentation,  but  is  not 
read  or  recited.  Extemporaneous  speaking  may  or  may  not 
be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  complete  outline.  Such  speaking  is 
usually  distinguished  from  impromptu  speaking,  which  is 
ordinarily  denned  as  speaking  without  preparation.  Strictly, 
no  speech  is  ever  made  without  preparation.  An  idea  can- 
not be  expressed  before  it  is  conceived.  However,  the  word 
"preparation,"  in  this  context,  means  the  careful  planning  of 
a  speech  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  at  a  given  time.  When 
one  speaks  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  having  planned 
to  speak,  one  is  said  to  be  speaking  impromptu.  But  since  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  one  cannot  speak  on  a  subject  without 
some  sort  of  preparation,  in  the  sense  of  having  at  some  time 
before  the  speech  familiarized  himself  with  the  subject,  im- 
promptu speaking  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  extempore 
speaking.  Therefore,  we  shall  not  urge  this  purely  nominal 
distinction  between  impromptu  and  extempore  speaking. 

The  essential  nature  of  extempore  speaking,  then,  is  that 
the  words  are  chosen  and  phrases  are  created  at  the  time  they 
are  articulated.  Though  the  plan  of  the  speech  may  be  varied 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
occasion  may  require,  the  speech  has  been  thoroughly  planned 
beforehand. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  extempore  speech  is  that  it 
facilitates  the  achievement  of  spontaneity  and  vivacity  in 
speaking.  When  words  are  read  or  recited,  there  is  an  observ- 
able tendency  merely  to  articulate  them  without  articulating 
their  emotional  and  intellectual  content.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  such  cases  the  speaker  is  more  concerned  with 
remembering  words  than  conveying  meanings.  If  the  speech 
is  read,  the  speaker  is  more  concerned  with  reading  words  than 
with  interpreting  their  meaning.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  speaking  is  extempore,  the  whole  attention  of  the  speaker 
is  focused  upon  the  communication  of  his  ideas.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  words  only  as  symbols  with  which  to  project  his 
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meanings.  The  result  is  a  livelier,  more  vivacious,  more  spon- 
taneous delivery  and,  consequently,  more  effective  speaking. 

A  second  advantage  of  extempore  speaking  is  that  it  affords 
greater  freedom  to  cope  with  situations  as  they  arise  during  a 
speech.  Particularly  in  symposium  discussions,  or  at  meetings 
where  there  are  several  speakers,  there  is  usually  the  necessity 
for  adapting  one's  speech  to  other  speeches.  If  one's  speech 
has  been  reduced  to  a  definite  written  form,  its  adaptation  to 
others  is  often  extremely  difficult.  A  skillful  speaker  may  be 
able  to  interpolate  as  he  proceeds,  but  the  beginner  usually 
finds  such  interpolation  impossible;  if  he  attempts  it,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  becoming  hopelessly  confused. 

A  third  advantage  of  this  type  of  speaking  is  that  it  develops 
the  capacity  of  the  student  in  a  type  of  delivery  which  is  more 
extensively  used  and  is  more  expedient  than  any  other.  There 
are  not  many  occasions  sufficiently  formal  or  sufficiently  im- 
portant that  they  require  speaking  from  manuscript  or  memory. 
Nor,  indeed,  do  we  often  have  the  necessary  time  to  write  and 
memorize  a  speech.  What  we  need  most  in  the  daily  routine 
of  an  active  life  is  the  capacity  to  express  ourselves  as  ade- 
quately as  possible  when  the  occasion  demands  it  of  us.  For 
the  development  of  this  capacity,  there  is  no  more  effective 
exercise  than  the  repeated  experience  of  extempore  speaking. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  basic  method  of  delivery,  the  only  method 
that  provides  one  with  genuine  training  in  effective  speaking. 

A  possible  disadvantage  is  that  it  may  not  always  be  effec- 
tively done.  The  beginner  often  finds  it  difficult  to  extemporize 
his  words  and  phrases.  He  may  be  so  excited  and  nervous  that 
he  may  leave  unsaid  much  that  he  wanted  to  say;  or  he  may 
say  some  things  which  he  had  not  planned  to  say.  In  varying 
degrees,  the  beginner  will  encounter  all  of  these  difficulties. 
Hard  work,  repeated  practice,  and  thorough  preparation  for 
every  speech  are  the  means  of  conquering  them. 

B.  Speaking  from  Memory.  The  recitation  of  a  speech  is  not 
appropriate  to  certain  well-defined  situations.     That  is  to  say, 
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there  are  no  well-recognized  speech  situations  where  the  ap- 
propriate type  of  delivery  is  the  recitation  of  a  memorized  speech. 
There  are  occasions  when  a  speaker  desires  the  strictest  sort  of 
precision,  and  therefore  writes  out  carefully  beforehand  what 
he  wants  to  say ;  but  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  on  such 
occasions  the  speech  may  not  be  read  rather  than  recited.  If 
on  such  occasions  the  speech  is  recited,  it  is  usually  because 
the  speaker  wishes  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  not  extemporiz- 
ing. In  most  cases,  a  speech  is  committed  to  memory  not 
because  the  speaker  desires  precision,  but  because  he  lacks  the 
confidence  to  extemporize.  Very  often  also  a  speaker  commits 
a  speech  to  memory  because  that  type  of  delivery  is  the  only 
one  he  has  ever  employed,  or  because  he  has  become  unusually 
proficient  in  that  type  of  delivery. 

This  type  of  delivery  is  never  inappropriate,  but  it  is  often 
artificial,  stilted,  and  ineffective.  When  habitually  employed, 
it  deprives  one  of  the  valuable  experience  of  extempore  speaking 
and  fastens  upon  one  an  inexpedient  habit.  It  is  troublesome 
and  annoying  to  have  to  resort  to  writing  and  memorizing  a 
speech  whenever  one  is  called  upon  to  speak.  The  student  is 
therefore  advised  to  avoid  this  type  of  delivery  and  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  extempore  method. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  committing  a  speech  to  memory, 
there  is  no  legitimate  objection  to  such  delivery,  as  a  type,  if 
it  is  effectively  done.  If  the  speaking  is  lively  and  spontaneous 
and  if,  when  necessary,  the  speaker  can  adapt  his  material  to 
the  occasion,  there  is  no  formal  objection  to  speaking  from 
memory  on  any  occasion. 

C.  Speaking  from  a  Manuscript.  The  justification  for  this 
type  of  delivery  is  the  situation  where  a  speaker  must  weigh 
carefully  every  word  he  utters.  The  average  speaker  seldom 
finds  himself  in  such  a  situation;  but  public  officials  whose 
office  imposes  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  and  equivocation 
often  find  it  necessary  to  read  from  a  manuscript.  There  are 
also  certain  formal  occasions,    such   as  dedication   exercises, 
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speeches  of  presentation,  etc.,  where  the  desire  for  precise  and 
eloquent  expression  makes  reading  from  a  manuscript  advisable. 
Except  in  such  situations,  a  speech  should  never  be  read  from 
a  manuscript.  The  art  of  speaking  is  not  developed  by  read- 
ing manuscripts  aloud.  The  capacity  to  express  oneself  orally 
before  a  group  of  people  is  not  cultivated  by  reading  speeches 
one  has  written  in  one's  study.  When  it  is  advisable  to  read 
a  speech,  care  should  be  taken  to  read  it  well.  The  technique 
of  delivery  discussed  in  this  chapter  will  be  found  valuable  in 
reading  as  well  as  in  extemporizing  a  speech.  Complete  assim- 
ilation of  the  subject  matter,  as  discussed  in  the  opening  pages 
of  this  chapter,  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  all  effective 
delivery,  whether  it  is  extempore,  from  memory,  or  from  a 
written  manuscript. 
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NOTE   TO   INSTRUCTORS 

Because  of  the  representative  and  miscellaneous  quality  of  the  essays 
here  included  it  is  well  to  have  classes  finish  a  survey  of  Part  I  of  the  text 
before  studying  most  of  the  readings.  The  reason  for  this  recommendation 
is  that  almost  every  selection  presents  a  wide  range  of  argumentative 
problems.  Like  most  standard  articles,  each  calls  for  applying  principles  of 
evidence,  inference,  fallacy,  and  analysis;  any  approach  which  does  not 
combine  all  these  factors  is  bound  to  be  one-sided. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  recommended  procedure  is  that  the  student 
is  subjected  to  a  persistent  necessity  for  reviewing  and  applying  the  text 
material  during  the  entire  latter  half  of  the  course.  Problems  of  evidence 
are  succeeded  by  those  of  fallacy  or  analysis  in  rapid  order  so  that  facility 
and  grasp  of  the  principles  of  applied  logic  and  fact  determination  are 
demanded  daily. 

A  few  exceptions  to  the  above  schedule  are  recommended.  As  an  intro- 
duction to  the  point  of  view  and  aim  of  the  course,  the  two  Russell  essays 
and  Duffus's  "Where  Do  We  Get  Our  Prejudices?"  are  suggested.  For 
the  special  study  of  evidence,  Laski's  "The  Limitations  of  the  Expert"  is 
recommended.  Henry  George's  "The  Problem"  is  a  good  sample  of 
straight  analysis. 

No  particular  order  of  study  need  be  followed  for  the  rest  of  the  material, 
save  that  the  last  five  essays  concern  modern  economic  and  social  problems 
and  for  the  sake  of  clarity  should  be  studied  together. 


SCIENCE  AND  CULTURE1 


By  Bertrand  Russell 


Science,  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  newspapers,  is  represented 
by  a  varying  selection  of  sensational  triumphs,  such  as  wire- 
less telegraphy  and  aeroplanes,  radio-activity  and  the  marvels 
of  modern  alchemy.  It  is  not  of  this  aspect  of  science  that 
I  wish  to  speak.  Science,  in  this  aspect,  consists  of  detached 
up-to-date  fragments,  interesting  only  until  they  are  replaced 
by  something  newer  and  more  up-to-date,  displaying  nothing 
of  the  systems  of  patiently  constructed  knowledge  out  of  which, 
almost  as  a  casual  incident,  have  come  the  practically  useful 
results  which  interest  the  man  in  the  street.  The  increased 
command  over  the  forces  of  nature  which  is  derived  from 
science  is  undoubtedly  an  amply  sufficient  reason  for  encourag- 
ing scientific  research,  but  this  reason  has  been  so  often  urged 
and  is  so  easily  appreciated  that  other  reasons,  to  my  mind 
quite  as  important,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  with  these 
other  reasons,  especially  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  scientific 
habit  of  mind  in  forming  our  outlook  on  the  world,  that  I  shall 
be  concerned  in  what  follows. 

The  instance  of  wireless  telegraphy  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  two  points  of  view.  Almost  all 
the  serious  intellectual  labour  required  for  the  possibility  of 
this  invention  is  due  to  three  men  —  Faraday,  Maxwell,  and 
Hertz.  In  alternating  layers  of  experiment  and  theory  these 
three  men  built  up  the  modern  theory  of  electromagnetism, 
and  demonstrated  the  identity  of  light  with  electromagnetic 

1  Reprinted  from  Mysticism  and  Logic,  by  permission  of  and  arrange- 
ment with  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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waves.  The  system  which  they  discovered  is  one  of  profound 
intellectual  interest,  bringing  together  and  unifying  an  endless 
variety  of  apparently  detached  phenomena,  and  displaying  a 
cumulative  mental  power  which  cannot  but  afford  delight  to 
every  generous  spirit.  The  mechanical  details  which  remained 
to  be  adjusted  in  order  to  utilise  their  discoveries  for  a  practical 
system  of  telegraphy  demanded,  no  doubt,  very  considerable 
ingenuity,  but  had  not  that  broad  sweep  and  that  universality 
which  could  give  them  intrinsic  interest  as  an  object  of  dis- 
interested contemplation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  training  the  mind,  of  giving  that 
well-informed,  impersonal  outlook  which  constitutes  culture  in 
the  good  sense  of  this  much-misused  word,  it  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally held  indisputable  that  a  literary  education  is  superior 
to  one  based  on  science.  Even  the  warmest  advocates  of 
science  are  apt  to  rest  their  claims  on  the  contention  that 
culture  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  utility.  Those  men  of  science 
who  respect  culture,  when  they  associate  with  men  learned 
in  the  classics,  are  apt  to  admit,  not  merely  politely,  but  sin- 
cerely, a  certain  inferiority  on  their  side,  compensated  doubtless 
by  services  which  science  renders  to  humanity,  but  none  the 
less  real.  And  so  long  as  this  attitude  exists  among  men  of 
science,  it  tends  to  verify  itself:  the  intrinsically  valuable 
aspects  of  science  tend  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  merely  useful, 
and  little  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  that  leisurely,  syste- 
matic survey  by  which  the  finer  quality  of  mind  is  formed  and 
nourished. 

But  even  if  there  be,  in  present  fact,  any  such  inferiority 
as  is  supposed  in  the  educational  value  of  science,  this  is,  I 
believe,  not  the  fault  of  science  itself,  but  the  fault  of  the 
spirit  in  which  science  is  taught.  If  its  full  possibilities  were 
realised  by  those  who  teach  it,  I  believe  that  its  capacity  of 
producing  those  habits  of  mind  which  constitute  the  highest 
mental  excellence  would  be  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  litera- 
ture, and  more  particularly  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  In 
saying  this  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  disparage  a  classical 
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education.  I  have  not  myself  enjoyed  its  benefits,  and  my 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  is  derived  almost  wholly 
from  translations.  But  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  Greeks 
fully  deserve  all  the  admiration  that  is  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  that  it  is  a  very  great  and  serious  loss  to  be  unacquainted 
with  their  writings.  It  is  not  by  attacking  them,  but  by 
drawing  attention  to  neglected  excellences  in  science,  that  I 
wish  to  conduct  my  argument. 

One  defect,  however,  does  seem  inherent  in  a  purely  classical 
education  —  namely,  a  too  exclusive  emphasis  on  the  past.  By 
the  study  of  what  is  absolutely  ended  and  can  never  be  re- 
newed, a  habit  of  criticism  towards  the  present  and  the  future 
is  engendered.  The  qualities  in  which  the  present  excels  are 
qualities  to  which  the  study  of  the  past  does  not  direct  atten- 
tion, and  to  which,  therefore,  the  student  of  Greek  civilisation 
may  easily  become  blind.  In  what  is  new  and  growing  there  is 
apt  to  be  something  crude,  insolent,  even  a  little  vulgar,  which 
is  shocking  to  the  man  of  sensitive  taste;  quivering  from  the 
rough  contact,  he  retires  to  the  trim  gardens  of  a  polished 
past,  forgetting  that  they  were  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness 
by  men  as  rough  and  earth-soiled  as  those  from  whom  he 
shrinks  in  his  own  day.  The  habit  of  being  unable  to  recognise 
merit  until  it  is  dead  is  too  apt  to  be  the  result  of  a  purely 
bookish  life,  and  a  culture  based  wholly  on  the  past  will  seldom 
be  able  to  pierce  through  everyday  surroundings  to  the  essential 
splendour  of  contemporary  things,  or  to  the  hope  of  still  greater 
splendour  in  the  future. 

My  eyes  saw  not  the  men  of  old ; 
And  now  their  age  away  has  rolled. 
I  weep  —  to  think  I  shall  not  see 
The  heroes  of  posterity. 

So  says  the  Chinese  poet;  but  such  impartiality  is  rare  in 
the  more  pugnacious  atmosphere  of  the  West,  where  the  cham- 
pions of  past  and  future  fight  a  never-ending  battle,  instead 
of  combining  to  seek  out  the  merits  of  both. 

This  consideration,  which  militates  not  only  against  the  ex- 
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elusive  study  of  the  classics,  but  against  every  form  of  culture 
which  has  become  static,  traditional,  and  academic,  leads  in- 
evitably to  the  fundamental  question:  What  is  the  true  end 
of  education?  But  before  attempting  to  answer  this  question 
it  will  be  well  to  define  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  use  the 
word  "education."  For  this  purpose  I  shall  distinguish  the 
sense  in  which  I  mean  to  use  it  from  two  others,  both  perfectly 
legitimate,  the  one  broader  and  the  other  narrower  than  the 
sense  in  which  I  mean  to  use  the  word. 

In  the  broader  sense,  education  will  include  not  only  what 
we  learn  through  instruction,  but  all  that  we  learn  through 
personal  experience  —  the  formation  of  character  through  the 
education  of  life.  Of  this  aspect  of  education,  vitally  important 
as  it  is,  I  will  say  nothing,  since  its  consideration  would  intro- 
duce topics  quite  foreign  to  the  question  with  which  we  are 
concerned. 

In  the  narrower  sense,  education  may  be  confined  to  in- 
struction, the  imparting  of  definite  information  on  various  sub- 
jects, because  such  information,  in  and  for  itself,  is  useful  in 
daily  life.  Elementary  education  —  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic —  is  almost  wholly  of  this  kind.  But  instruction,  neces- 
sary as  it  is,  does  not  per  se  constitute  education  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  wish  to  consider  it. 

Education,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  mean  it,  may  be  defined 
as  the  formation,  by  means  of  instruction,  of  certain  mental  habits 
and  a  certain  outlook  on  life  and  the  world.  It  remains  to  ask 
ourselves,  what  mental  habits,  and  what  sort  of  outlook,  can 
be  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  instruction?  When  we  have 
answered  this  question  we  can  attempt  to  decide  what  science 
has  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  habits  and  outlook 
which  we  desire. 

Our  whole  life  is  built  about  a  certain  number  —  not  a  very 
small  number  —  of  primary  instincts  and  impulses.  Only 
what  is  in  some  way  connected  with  these  instincts  and  im- 
pulses appears  to  us  desirable  or  important ;  there  is  no  faculty, 
whether  "reason"  or  "virtue"  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
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that  can  take  our  active  life  and  our  hopes  and  fears  outside 
the  region  controlled  by  these  first  movers  of  all  desire.  Each 
of  them  is  like  a  queen-bee,  aided  by  a  hive  of  workers  gather- 
ing honey;  but  when  the  queen  is  gone  the  workers  languish 
and  die,  and  the  cells  remain  empty  of  their  expected  sweetness. 
So  with  each  primary  impulse  in  civilised  man :  it  is  surrounded 
and  protected  by  a  busy  swarm  of  attendant  derivative  desires, 
which  store  up  in  its  service  whatever  honey  the  surrounding 
world  affords.  But  if  the  queen-impulse  dies,  the  death-dealing 
influence,  though  retarded  a  little  by  habit,  spreads  slowly 
through  all  the  subsidiary  impulses,  and  a  whole  tract  of  life 
becomes  inexplicably  colourless.  What  was  formerly  full  of 
zest,  and  so  obviously  worth  doing  that  it  raised  no  questions, 
has  now  grown  dreary  and  purposeless:  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
illusion we  inquire  the  meaning  of  life,  and  decide,  perhaps, 
that  all  is  vanity.  The  search  for  an  outside  meaning  that 
can  compel  an  inner  response  must  always  be  disappointed: 
all  "meaning"  must  be  at  bottom  related  to  our  primary  de- 
sires, and  when  they  are  extinct  no  miracle  can  restore  to  the 
world  the  value  which  they  reflected  upon  it. 

The  purpose  of  education,  therefore,  cannot  be  to  create 
any  primary  impulse  which  is  lacking  in  the  uneducated;  the 
purpose  can  only  be  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  those  that  human 
nature  provides,  by  increasing  the  number  and  variety  of  at- 
tendant thoughts,  and  by  showing  where  the  most  permanent 
satisfaction  is  to  be  found.  Under  the  impulse  of  a  Calvinistic 
horror  of  the  "natural  man,"  this  obvious  truth  has  been  too 
often  misconceived  in  the  training  of  the  young;  "nature  "  has 
been  falsely  regarded  as  excluding  all  that  is  best  in  what  is  nat- 
ural, and  the  endeavour  to  teach  virtue  has  led  to  the  production 
of  stunted  and  contorted  hypocrites  instead  of  full-grown  human 
beings.  From  such  mistakes  in  education  a  better  psychology 
or  a  kinder  heart  is  beginning  to  preserve  the  present  genera- 
tion; we  need,  therefore,  waste  no  more  words  on  the  theory 
that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  thwart  or  eradicate  nature. 

But  although  nature  must  supply  the  initial  force  of  desire, 
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nature  is  not,  in  the  civilised  man,  the  spasmodic,  fragmentary, 
and  yet  violent  set  of  impulses  that  it  is  in  the  savage.  Each 
impulse  has  its  constitutional  ministry  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge and  reflection,  through  which  possible  conflicts  of  im- 
pulses are  foreseen,  and  temporary  impulses  are  controlled 
by  the  unifying  impulse  which  may  be  called  wisdom.  In 
this  way  education  destroys  the  crudity  of  instinct,  and  in- 
creases through  knowledge  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  in- 
dividual's contacts  with  the  outside  world,  making  him  no 
longer  an  isolated  fighting  unit,  but  a  citizen  of  the  universe, 
embracing  distant  countries,  remote  regions  of  space,  and  vast 
stretches  of  past  and  future  within  the  circle  of  his  interests. 
It  is  this  simultaneous  softening  in  the  insistence  of  desire  and 
enlargement  of  its  scope  that  is  the  chief  moral  end  of  education. 
Closely  connected  with  this  moral  end  is  the  more  purely 
intellectual  aim  of  education,  the  endeavour  to  make  us  see 
and  imagine  the  world  in  an  objective  manner,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  merely  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  personal  desire.  The  complete  attainment  of  such 
an  objective  view  is  no  doubt  an  ideal,  indefinitely  approach- 
able, but  not  actually  and  fully  realisable.  Education,  con- 
sidered as  a  process  of  forming  our  mental  habits  and  our 
outlook  on  the  world,  is  to  be  judged  successful  in  proportion 
as  its  outcome  approximates  to  this  ideal;  in  proportion,  that 
is  to  say,  as  it  gives  us  a  true  view  of  our  place  in  society, 
of  the  relation  of  the  whole  human  society  to  its  non-human 
environment,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  non-human  world  as  it 
is  in  itself  apart  from  our  desires  and  interests.  If  this  standard 
is  admitted,  we  can  return  to  the  consideration  of  science,  in- 
quiring how  far  science  contributes  to  such  an  aim,  and  whether 
it  is  in  any  respect  superior  to  its  rivals  in  educational  practice. 


ii 

Two  opposite  and  at  first  sight  conflicting  merits  belong  to 
science  as  against  literature  and  art.     The  one,  which  is  not 
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inherently  necessary,  but  is  certainly  true  at  the  present  day, 
is  hopefulness  as  to  the  future  of  human  achievement,  and  in 
particular  as  to  the  useful  work  that  may  be  accomplished 
by  any  intelligent  student.  This  merit  and  the  cheerful  out- 
look which  it  engenders  prevent  what  might  otherwise  be  the 
depressing  effect  of  another  aspect  of  science,  to  my  mind  also 
a  merit,  and  perhaps  its  greatest  merit  —  I  mean  the  irrelevance 
of  human  passions  and  of  the  whole  subjective  apparatus  where 
scientific  truth  is  concerned.  Each  of  these  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  study  of  science  requires  some  amplification.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  first. 

In  the  study  of  literature  or  art  our  attention  is  perpetually 
riveted  upon  the  past :  the  men  of  Greece  or  of  the  Renaissance 
did  better  than  any  men  do  now;  the  triumphs  of  former  ages, 
so  far  from  facilitating  fresh  triumphs  in  our  own  age,  actually 
increase  the  difficulty  of  fresh  triumphs  by  rendering  originality 
harder  of  attainment;  not  only  is  artistic  achievement  not 
cumulative,  but  it  seems  even  to  depend  upon  a  certain  fresh- 
ness and  naivete  of  impulse  and  vision  which  civilisation  tends 
to  destroy.  Hence  comes,  to  those  who  have  been  nourished 
on  the  literary  and  artistic  productions  of  former  ages,  a  certain 
peevishness  and  undue  fastidiousness  towards  the  present,  from 
which  there  seems  no  escape  except  into  the  deliberate  vandal- 
ism which  ignores  tradition  and  in  the  search  after  originality 
achieves  only  the  eccentric.  But  in  such  vandalism  there  is 
none  of  the  simplicity  and  spontaneity  out  of  which  great  art 
springs:  theory  is  still  the  canker  in  its  core,  and  insincerity 
destroys  the  advantages  of  a  merely  pretended  ignorance. 

The  despair  thus  arising  from  an  education  which  suggests 
no  pre-eminent  mental  activity  except  that  of  artistic  creation 
is  wholly  absent  from  an  education  which  gives  the  knowledge 
of  scientific  method.  The  discovery  of  scientific  method,  ex- 
cept in  pure  mathematics,  is  a  thing  of  yesterday;  speaking 
broadly,  we  may  say  that  it  dates  from  Galileo.  Yet  already 
it  has  transformed  the  world,  and  its  success  proceeds  with 
ever-accelerating  velocity.    In  science  men  have  discovered  an 
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activity  of  the  very  highest  value  in  which  they  are  no  longer, 
as  in  art,  dependent  for  progress  upon  the  appearance  of  con- 
tinually greater  genius,  for  in  science  the  successors  stand  upon 
the  shoulders  of  their  predecessors ;  where  one  man  of  supreme 
genius  has  invented  a  method,  a  thousand  lesser  men  can  apply 
it.  No  transcendent  ability  is  required  in  order  to  make  useful 
discoveries  in  science;  the  edifice  of  science  needs  its  masons, 
bricklayers,  and  common  labourers  as  well  as  its  foremen, 
master-builders,  and  architects.  In  art  nothing  worth  doing 
can  be  done  without  genius;  in  science  even  a  very  moderate 
capacity  can  contribute  to  a  supreme  achievement. 

In  science  the  man  of  real  genius  is  the  man  who  invents 
a  new  method.  The  notable  discoveries  are  often  made  by  his 
successors,  who  can  apply  the  method  with  fresh  vigour,  un- 
impaired by  the  previous  labour  of  perfecting  it ;  but  the  mental 
calibre  of  the  thought  required  for  their  work,  however  brilliant, 
is  not  so  great  as  that  required  by  the  first  inventor  of  the 
method.  There  are  in  science  immense  numbers  of  different 
methods,  appropriate  to  different  classes  of  problems;  but  over 
and  above  them  all,  there  is  something  not  easily  definable, 
which  may  be  called  the  method  of  science.  It  was  formerly 
customary  to  identify  this  with  the  inductive  method,  and  to 
associate  it  with  the  name  of  Bacon.  But  the  true  inductive 
method  was  not  discovered  by  Bacon,  and  the  true  method  of 
science  is  something  which  includes  deduction  as  much  as 
induction,  logic  and  mathematics  as  much  as  botany  and 
geology.  I  shall  not  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  stating  what 
the  scientific  method  is,  but  I  will  try  to  indicate  the  temper 
of  mind  out  of  which  the  scientific  method  grows,  which  is 
the  second  of  the  two  merits  that  were  mentioned  above  as 
belonging  to  a  scientific  education. 

The  kernel  of  the  scientific  outlook  is  a  thing  so  simple,  so 
obvious,  so  seemingly  trivial,  that  the  mention  of  it  may  almost 
excite  derision.  The  kernel  of  the  scientific  outlook  is  the 
refusal  to  regard  our  own  desires,  tastes,  and  interests  as  afford- 
ing a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  world.     Stated  thus 
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baldly,  this  may  seem  no  more  than  a  trite  truism.  But  to 
remember  it  consistently  in  matters  arousing  our  passionate 
partisanship  is  by  no  means  easy,  especially  where  the  available 
evidence  is  uncertain  and  inconclusive.  A  few  illustrations 
will  make  this  clear. 

Aristotle,  I  understand,  considered  that  the  stars  must  move 
in  circles  because  the  circle  is  the  most  perfect  curve.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  he  allowed  himself  to 
decide  a  question  of  fact  by  an  appeal  to  aesthetico-moral 
considerations.  In  such  a  case  it  is  at  once  obvious  to  us  that 
this  appeal  was  unjustifiable.  We  know  now  how  to  ascertain 
as  a  fact  the  way  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move,  and  we 
know  that  they  do  not  move  in  circles,  or  even  in  accurate 
ellipses,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  simply  describable  curve.  This 
may  be  painful  to  a  certain  hankering  after  simplicity  of  pat- 
tern in  the  universe,  but  we  know  that  in  astronomy  such 
feelings  are  irrelevant.  Easy  as  this  knowledge  seems  now, 
we  owe  it  to  the  courage  and  insight  of  the  first  inventors  of 
scientific  method,  and  more  especially  of  Galileo. 

We  may  take  as  another  illustration  Malthus's  doctrine  of 
population.  This  illustration  is  all  the  better  for  the  fact 
that  his  actual  doctrine  is  now  known  to  be  largely  erroneous. 
It  is  not  his  conclusions  that  are  valuable,  but  the  temper 
and  method  of  his  inquiry.  As  everyone  knows,  it  was  to 
him  that  Darwin  owed  an  essential  part  of  his  theory  of  natural 
selection,  and  this  was  only  possible  because  Malthus's  out- 
look was  truly  scientific.  His  great  merit  lies  in  considering 
man  not  as  the  object  of  praise  or  blame,  but  as  a  part  of  nature, 
a  thing  with  a  certain  characteristic  behaviour  from  which 
certain  consequences  must  follow.  If  the  behaviour  is  not 
quite  what  Malthus  supposed,  if  the  consequences  are  not 
quite  what  he  inferred,  that  may  falsify  his  conclusions,  but 
does  not  impair  the  value  of  his  method.  The  objections  which 
were  made  when  his  doctrine  was  new  —  that  it  was  horrible 
and  depressing,  that  people  ought  not  to  act  as  he  said  they 
did,  and  so  on  —  were  all  such  as  implied  an  unscientific  atti- 
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tude  of  mind;  as  against  all  of  them,  his  calm  determination 
to  treat  man  as  a  natural  phenomenon  marks  an  important 
advance  over  the  reformers  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
Revolution. 

Under  the  influence  of  Darwinism  the  scientific  attitude  to- 
wards man  has  now  become  fairly  common,  and  is  to  some 
people  quite  natural,  though  to  most  it  is  still  a  difficult  and 
artificial  intellectual  contortion.  There  is,  however,  one  study 
which  is  as  yet  almost  wholly  untouched  by  the  scientific  spirit 

—  I  mean  the  study  of  philosophy.  Philosophers  and  the  public 
imagine  that  the  scientific  spirit  must  pervade  pages  that 
bristle  with  allusions  to  ions,  germ-plasms,  and  the  eyes  of 
shell-fish.  But  as  the  devil  can  quote  Scripture,  so  the  philoso- 
pher can  quote  science.  The  scientific  spirit  is  not  an  affair 
of  quotation,  of  externally  acquired  information,  any  more 
than  manners  are  an  affair  of  the  etiquette-book.  The  scien- 
tific attitude  of  mind  involves  a  sweeping  away  of  all  other 
desires  in  the  interests  of  the  desire  to  know  —  it  involves 
suppression  of  hopes  and  fears,  loves  and  hates,  and  the  whole 
subjective  emotional  life,  until  we  become  subdued  to  the 
material,  able  to  see  it  frankly,  without  preconceptions,  without 
bias,  without  any  wish  except  to  see  it  as  it  is,  and  without  any 
belief  that  what  it  is  must  be  determined  by  some  relation, 
positive  or  negative,  to  what  we  should  like  it  to  be,  or  to 
what  we  can  easily  imagine  it  to  be. 

Now  in  philosophy  this  attitude  of  mind  has  not  as  yet  been 
achieved.  A  certain  self -absorption,  not  personal,  but  human, 
has  marked  almost  all  attempts  to  conceive  the  universe  as  a 
whole.    Mind,  or  some  aspect  of  it  —  thought  or  will  or  sentience 

—  has  been  regarded  as  the  pattern  after  which  the  universe 
is  to  be  conceived,  for  no  better  reason,  at  bottom,  than  that 
such  a  universe  would  not  seem  strange,  and  would  give  us 
the  cosy  feeling  that  every  place  is  like  home.  To  conceive 
the  universe  as  essentially  progressive  or  essentially  deterio- 
rating, for  example,  is  to  give  to  our  hopes  and  fears  a  cosmic 
importance  which  may,  of  course,  be  justified,  but  which  we 
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have  as  yet  no  reason  to  suppose  justified.  Until  we  have 
learnt  to  think  of  it  in  ethically  neutral  terms,  we  have  not 
arrived  at  a  scientific  attitude  in  philosophy;  and  until  we 
have  arrived  at  such  an  attitude,  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
philosophy  will  achieve  any  solid  results. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  largely  of  the  negative  aspect  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  but  it  is  from  the  positive  aspect  that  its  value 
is  derived.  The  instinct  of  constructiveness,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  incentives  to  artistic  creation,  can  find  in  scientific 
systems  a  satisfaction  more  massive  than  any  epic  poem.  Dis- 
interested curiosity,  which  is  the  source  of  almost  all  intellectual 
effort,  finds  with  astonished  delight  that  science  can  unveil 
secrets  which  might  well  have  seemed  for  ever  undiscoverable. 
The  desire  for  a  larger  life  and  wider  interests,  for  an  escape 
from  private  circumstances,  and  even  from  the  whole  recurring 
human  cycle  of  birth  and  death,  is  fulfilled  by  the  impersonal 
cosmic  outlook  of  science  as  by  nothing  else.  To  all  these 
must  be  added,  as  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  the  man 
of  science,  the  admiration  of  splendid  achievement,  and  the 
consciousness  of  inestimable  utility  to  the  human  race.  A 
life  devoted  to  science  is  therefore  a  happy  life,  and  its  happi- 
ness is  derived  from  the  very  best  sources  that  are  open  to 
dwellers  on  this  troubled  and  passionate  planet. 

QUESTIONS   AND    EXERCISES 

1.  What  aspect  of  science  does  Russell  wish  to  emphasize? 
What  aspect  does  he  view  as  secondary  and  unimportant  for 
his  purpose  ? 

2.  In  your  own  words,  what  is  Russell's  definition  of  edu- 
cation ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "scientific  method"?  Relate 
your  answer  to  question  1 . 

4.  What,  then,  does  Russell  consider  as  the  most  funda- 
mental aim  of  education?    Do  you  agree  with  him? 

5.  Do  you  think  this  essay  fits  the  mood  and  purpose  of  a 
course  in  argumentation  ?    Why  ? 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF   SCEPTICISM1 


By  Bertrand  Russell 

I  wish  to  propose  for  the  reader's  favorable  consideration  a 
doctrine  which  may,  I  fear,  appear  wildly  paradoxical  and 
subversive.  The  doctrine  in  question  is  this:  that  it  is  un- 
desirable to  believe  a  proposition  when  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  it  true.  I  must,  of  course,  admit 
that  if  such  an  opinion  became  common  it  would  completely 
transform  our  social  life  and  our  political  system;  since  both 
are  at  present  faultless,  this  must  weigh  against  it.  I  am 
also  aware  (what  is  more  serious)  that  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  incomes  of  clairvoyants,  bookmakers,  bishops,  and  others 
who  live  on  the  irrational  hopes  of  those  who  have  done  nothing 
to  deserve  good  fortune  here  or  hereafter.  In  spite  of  these 
grave  arguments,  I  maintain  that  a  case  can  be  made  out 
for  my  paradox,  and  I  shall  try  to  set  it  forth. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  being  thought 
to  take  up  an  extreme  position.  I  am  a  British  Whig,  with  a 
British  love  of  compromise  and  moderation.  A  story  is  told 
of  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  Pyrrhonism  (which  was  the  old 
name  for  scepticism).  He  maintained  that  we  never  know 
enough  to  be  sure  that  one  course  of  action  is  wiser  than  an- 
other. In  his  youth,  when  he  was  taking  his  constitutional 
one  afternoon,  he  saw  his  teacher  in  philosophy  (from  whom 
he  had  imbibed  his  principles)  with  his  head  stuck  in  a  ditch, 
unable  to  get  out.  After  contemplating  him  for  some  time, 
he  walked  on,  maintaining  that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground 
for  thinking  he  would  do  any  good  by  pulling  the  old  man  out. 

1  Reprinted  from  Sceptical  Essays,  by  permission  of  and  arrangement 
with  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Others,  less  sceptical,  effected  a  rescue,  and  blamed  Pyrrho 
for  his  heartlessness.  But  his  teacher,  true  to  his  principles, 
praised  him  for  his  consistency.  Now  I  do  not  advocate  such 
heroic  scepticism  as  that.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  ordinary 
beliefs  of  common  sense,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory.  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  any  well-established  result  of  science,  not 
as  certainly  true,  but  as  sufficiently  probable  to  afford  a  basis 
for  rational  action.  If  it  is  announced  that  there  is  to  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  such-and-such  a  date,  I  think  it  worth 
while  to  look  and  see  whether  it  is  taking  place.  Pyrrho 
would  have  thought  otherwise.  On  this  ground  I  feel  justified 
in  claiming  that  I  advocate  a  middle  position. 

There  are  matters  about  which  those  who  have  investigated 
them  are  agreed ;  the  dates  of  eclipses  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion. There  are  other  matters  about  which  experts  are  not 
agreed.  Even  when  the  experts  all  agree,  they  may  well  be 
mistaken.  Einstein's  view  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  light  by  gravitation  would  have  been  rejected  by  all 
experts  twenty  years  ago,  yet  it  proved  to  be  right.  Never- 
theless, the  opinion  of  experts  when  it  is  unanimous,  must 
be  accepted  by  non-experts  as  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the 
opposite  opinion.  The  scepticism  that  I  advocate  amounts 
only  to  this:  (1)  that  when  the  experts  are  agreed,  the  opposite 
opinion  cannot  be  held  to  be  certain;  (2)  that  when  they  are 
not  agreed,  no  opinion  can  be  regarded  as  certain  by  a  non- 
expert; and  (3)  that  when  they  all  hold  that  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  positive  opinion  exist,  the  ordinary  man  would 
do  well  to  suspend  his  judgment. 

These  propositions  may  seem  mild,  yet,  if  accepted,  they 
would  absolutely  revolutionize  human  life. 

The  opinions  for  which  people  are  willing  to  fight  and  perse- 
cute all  belong  to  one  of  the  three  classes  which  this  scepticism 
condemns.  When  there  are  rational  grounds  for  an  opin- 
ion, people  are  content  to  set  them  forth  and  wait  for  them 
to  operate.  In  such  cases,  people  do  not  hold  their  opinions 
with  passion;  they  hold  them  calmly,  and  set  forth  their  reasons 
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quietly.  The  opinions  that  are  held  with  passion  are  always 
those  for  which  no  good  ground  exists;  indeed  the  passion 
is  the  measure  of  the  holder's  lack  of  rational  conviction. 
Opinions  in  politics  and  religion  are  almost  always  held  passion- 
ately. Except  in  China,  a  man  is  thought  a  poor  creature 
unless  he  has  strong  opinions  on  such  matters;  people  hate 
sceptics  far  more  than  they  hate  the  passionate  advocates  of 
opinions  hostile  to  their  own.  It  is  thought  that  the  claims  of 
practical  life  demand  opinions  on  such  questions,  and  that, 
if  we  become  more  rational,  social  existence  would  be  im- 
possible. I  believe  the  opposite  of  this,  and  will  try  to  make 
it  clear  why  I  have  this  belief. 

Take  the  question  of  England's  unemployment  in  the  years 
after  1920.  One  party  held  it  was  due  to  the  wickedness  of 
trade  unions,  another  that  it  was  due  to  the  confusion  on  the 
Continent.  A  third  party,  while  admitting  that  these  causes 
played  a  part,  attributed  most  of  the  trouble  to  the  policy  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  trying  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
pound  sterling.  This  third  party,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
contained  most  of  the  experts,  but  no  one  else.  Politicians 
do  not  find  any  attractions  in  a  view  which  does  not  lend  itself 
to  party  declamation,  and  ordinary  mortals  prefer  views  which 
attribute  misfortune  to  the  machinations  of  their  enemies.  Con- 
sequently people  fight  for  and  against  quite  irrelevant  measures, 
while  the  few  who  have  a  rational  opinion  are  not  listened  to 
because  they  do  not  minister  to  any  one's  passions.  To  pro- 
duce converts,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  persuade  people 
that  the  Bank  of  England  is  wicked.  To  convert  Labor,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  show  that  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  hostile  to  trade  unionism;  to  convert 
the  Bishop  of  London,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  show 
that  they  are  "immoral."  It  would  be  thought  to  follow  that 
their  views  on  currency  are  mistaken. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration.  It  is  often  said  that  social- 
ism is  contrary  to  human  nature,  and  this  assertion  is  denied 
by  socialists  with  the  same  heat  with  which  it  is  made  by  their 
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opponents.  The  late  Dr.  Rivers,  whose  death  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently deplored,  discussed  this  question  in  a  lecture  at 
University  College,  published  in  his  posthumous  book  on 
Psychology  and  Politics.  This  is  the  only  discussion  of  this 
topic  known  to  me  that  can  lay  claim  to  be  scientific.  It 
sets  forth  certain  anthropological  data  which  show  that  social- 
ism is  not  contrary  to  human  nature  in  Melanesia;  it  then 
points  out  that  we  do  not  know  whether  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  Melanesia  as  in  Europe;  and  it  concludes  that  the 
only  way  of  finding  out  whether  socialism  is  contrary  to  Euro- 
pean human  nature  is  to  try  it.  It  is  interesting  that  on  the 
basis  of  this  conclusion  he  was  willing  to  become  a  Labor 
candidate.  But  he  would  certainly  not  have  added  to  the 
heat  and  passion  in  which  political  controversies  are  usually 
enveloped. 

I  will  now  venture  on  a  topic  which  people  find  even  more 
difficult  in  treating  dispassionately,  namely,  marriage  customs. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  of  every  country  is  persuaded  that 
all  marriage  customs  other  than  its  own  are  immoral,  and 
that  those  who  combat  this  view  only  do  so  in  order  to  justify 
their  own  loose  lives.  In  India  the  remarriage  of  widows  is 
traditionally  regarded  as  a  thing  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 
In  Catholic  countries  divorce  is  thought  very  wicked,  but  some 
failure  of  conjugal  fidelity  is  tolerated,  at  least  in  men.  In 
America  divorce  is  easy,  but  extra-conjugal  relations  are  con- 
demned with  the  utmost  severity.  Mohammedans  believe  in 
polygamy,  which  we  think  degrading.  All  these  differing  opin- 
ions are  held  with  extreme  vehemence,  and  very  cruel  perse- 
cutions are  inflicted  upon  those  who  contravene  them.  Yet  no 
one  in  any  of  the  various  countries  makes  the  slightest  attempt 
to  show  that  the  custom  of  his  own  country  contributes  more 
to  human  happiness  than  the  custom  of  others. 

When  we  open  any  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject,  such 
as  (for  example)  Westermarck's  History  of  Human  Marriage, 
we  find  an  atmosphere  extraordinarily  different  from  that  of 
popular  prejudice.     We  find  that  every  kind  of  custom  has 
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existed,  many  of  them  such  as  we  should  have  supposed  repug- 
nant to  human  nature.  We  think  we  can  understand  polygamy, 
as  a  custom  forced  upon  women  by  male  oppressors.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Tibetan  custom,  according  to  which 
one  woman  has  several  husbands  ?  Yet  travelers  in  Tibet  assure 
us  that  family  life  there  is  at  least  as  harmonious  as  in  Europe. 
A  little  of  such  reading  must  soon  reduce  any  candid  person 
to  complete  scepticism,  since  there  seem  to  be  no  data  enabling 
us  to  say  that  one  marriage  custom  is  better  or  worse  than 
another.  Almost  all  involve  cruelty  and  intolerance  towards 
offenders  against  the  local  code,  but  otherwise  they  have  nothing 
in  common.  It  seems  that  sin  is  geographical.  From  this 
conclusion  it  is  only  a  small  step  to  the  further  conclusion 
that  the  notion  of  "  sin  "  is  illusory,  and  that  the  cruelty  habitually 
practiced  in  punishing  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  just  this  con- 
clusion which  is  so  unwelcome  to  many  minds,  since  the  in- 
fliction of  cruelty  with  a  good  conscience  is  a  delight  to  moralists. 
That  is  why  they  invented  Hell. 

Nationalism  is  of  course  an  extreme  example  of  fervent  be- 
lief concerning  doubtful  matters.  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  any  scientific  historian,  writing  now  a  history  of  the 
Great  War,  is  bound  to  make  statements  which,  if  made  dur- 
ing the  war,  would  have  exposed  him  to  imprisonment  in  every 
one  of  the  belligerent  countries  on  both  sides.  Again,  with  the 
exception  of  China,  there  is  no  country  where  people  tolerate 
the  truth  about  themselves;  at  ordinary  times  the  truth  is 
only  thought  ill-mannered,  but  in  wartime  it  is  thought  criminal. 
Opposing  systems  of  violent  belief  are  built  up,  the  falsehood 
of  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  only  believed 
by  those  who  share  the  same  national  bias.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  reason  to  these  systems  of  belief  is  thought  as  wicked 
as  the  application  of  reason  to  religious  dogmas  was  formerly 
thought.  When  people  are  challenged  as  to  why  scepticism 
in  such  matters  should  be  wicked,  the  only  answer  is  that 
myths  help  to  win  wars,  so  that  a  rational  nation  would  be 
killed  rather  than  kill.     The  view  that   there  is  something 
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shameful  in  saving  one's  skin  by  wholesale  slander  of  foreigners 
is  one  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  found  no  supporters 
among  professional  moralists  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Quakers. 
If  it  is  suggested  that  a  rational  nation  would  find  ways  of 
keeping  out  of  wars  altogether,  the  answer  is  usually  mere 
abuse. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  spread  of  rational  scepticism  ? 
Human  events  spring  from  passions,  which  generate  systems 
of  attendant  myths.  Psychoanalysts  have  studied  the  in- 
dividual manifestations  of  this  process  in  lunatics,  certified 
and  uncertified.  A  man  who  has  suffered  some  humiliation 
invents  a  theory  that  he  is  King  of  England,  and  develops  all 
kinds  of  ingenious  explanations  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
treated  with  that  respect  which  his  exalted  position  demands. 
In  this  case,  his  delusion  is  one  with  which  his  neighbors  do 
not  sympathize,  so  they  lock  him  up.  But  if,  instead  of  assert- 
ing only  his  own  greatness,  he  asserts  the  greatness  of  his 
nation  or  his  class  or  his  creed,  he  wins  hosts  of  adherents, 
and  becomes  a  political  or  religious  leader,  even  if,  to  the  im- 
partial outsider,  his  views  seem  just  as  absurd  as  those  found 
in  asylums.  In  this  way  a  collective  insanity  grows  up,  which 
follows  laws  very  similar  to  those  of  individual  insanity.  Every 
one  knows  that  it  is  dangerous  to  dispute  with  a  lunatic  who 
thinks  he  is  King  of  England;  but  as  he  is  isolated,  he  can 
be  overpowered.  When  a  whole  nation  shares  a  delusion,  its 
anger  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  an  individual  lunatic  if 
its  pretentions  are  disputed,  but  nothing  short  of  war  can 
compel  it  to  submit  to  reason. 

The  part  played  by  intellectual  factors  in  human  behavior 
is  a  matter  as  to  which  there  is  much  disagreement  among 
psychologists.  There  are  two  quite  distinct  questions:  (i)  how 
far  are  beliefs  operative  as  causes  of  actions?  (2)  how  far  are 
beliefs  derived  from  logically  adequate  evidence,  or  capable 
of  being  so  derived?  On  both  questions  psychologists  are 
agreed  in  giving  a  much  smaller  place  to  the  intellectual  factors 
than  the  plain  man  would  give,  but  within  this  general  agree- 
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ment  there  is  room  for  considerable  differences  of  degree.  Let 
us  take  the  two  questions  in  succession. 

(i)  How  far  are  beliefs  operative  as  causes  of  action?  Let 
us  not  discuss  the  question  theoretically,  but  let  us  take  an 
ordinary  day  of  an  ordinary  man's  life.  He  begins  by  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  probably  from  force  of  habit,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  belief.  He  eats  his  breakfast,  catches  his 
train,  reads  his  newspaper,  and  goes  to  his  office,  all  from  force 
of  habit.  There  was  a  time  in  the  past  when  he  formed  these 
habits,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  office,  at  least,  belief  played  a 
part.  He  probably  believed,  at  the  time,  that  the  job  offered 
him  there  was  as  good  as  he  was  likely  to  get.  In  most  men, 
belief  plays  a  part  in  the  original  choice  of  a  career,  and  there- 
fore, derivatively,  in  all  that  is  entailed  by  this  choice. 

At  the  office,  if  he  is  an  underling,  he  may  continue  to  act 
merely  from  habit,  without  active  volition,  and  without  the 
explicit  intervention  of  belief.  It  might  be  thought  that,  if 
he  adds  up  columns  of  figures,  he  believes  the  arithmetical 
rules  which  he  employs.  But  that  would  be  an  error;  these 
rules  are  mere  habits  of  his  body,  like  those  of  a  tennis  player. 
They  were  acquired  in  youth,  not  from  an  intellectual  belief 
that  they  corresponded  to  the  truth,  but  to  please  the  school- 
master, just  as  a  dog  learns  to  sit  on  its  hind  legs  and  beg  for 
food.  I  do  not  say  that  all  education  is  of  this  sort,  but  certainly 
most  learning  of  the  three  R's  is. 

If,  however,  our  friend  is  a  partner  or  director,  he  may  be 
called  upon  during  his  day  to  make  difficult  decisions  of  policy. 
In  these  decisions  it  is  probable  that  belief  will  play  a  part. 
He  believes  that  some  things  will  go  up  and  others  will  go  down, 
that  so-and-so  is  a  sound  man,  and  such-and-such  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  On  these  beliefs  he  acts.  It  is  just  because 
he  is  called  upon  to  act  on  beliefs  rather  than  mere  habits  that 
he  is  considered  such  a  much  greater  man  than  a  mere  clerk, 
and  is  able  to  get  so  much  more  money  —  provided  his  beliefs 
are  true. 

In  his  home-life  there  will  be  much  the  same  proportion  of 
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occasions  when  belief  is  a  cause  of  action.  At  ordinary  times 
his  behavior  to  his  wife  and  children  will  be  governed  by  habit, 
or  by  instinct  modified  by  habit.  On  great  occasions  —  when 
he  proposes  marriage,  when  he  decides  what  school  to  send  his 
son  to,  or  when  he  finds  reason  to  suspect  his  wife  of  unfaithful- 
ness —  he  cannot  be  guided  wholly  by  habit.  In  proposing 
marriage,  he  may  be  guided  by  mere  instinct,  or  he  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  belief  that  the  lady  is  rich.  If  he  is  guided  by 
instinct,  he  no  doubt  believes  that  the  lady  possesses  every 
virtue,  and  this  may  seem  to  him  to  be  a  cause  of  his  action, 
but  in  fact  it  is  merely  another  effect  of  the  instinct  which  alone 
suffices  to  account  for  his  action.  In  choosing  a  school  for  his 
son,  he  probably  proceeds  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  making 
difficult  business  decisions;  here  belief  usually  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  If  evidence  comes  into  his  possession  showing 
that  his  wife  has  been  unfaithful,  his  behavior  is  likely  to  be 
merely  instinctive,  but  the  instinct  is  set  in  operation  by  a 
belief,  which  is  the  first  cause  of  everything  that  follows. 

Thus  although  beliefs  are  not  directly  responsible  for  more 
than  a  small  part  of  our  actions,  the  actions  for  which  they  are 
responsible  are  among  the  most  important,  and  largely  deter- 
mine the  general  structure  of  our  lives.  In  particular,  our  re- 
ligious and  political  actions  are  associated  with  beliefs. 

(2)  I  come  now  to  our  second  question,  which  is  itself  two- 
fold: (a)  how  far  are  beliefs  in  fact  based  upon  evidence? 
(b)  how  far  is  it  possible  or  desirable  that  they  should  be? 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  beliefs  are  based  upon  evidence  is 
very  much  less  than  believers  suppose.  Take  the  kind  of  action 
which  is  most  nearly  rational:  the  investment  of  money  by  a 
rich  City  man.  You  will  often  find  that  his  view  (say)  on  the 
question  whether  the  French  franc  will  go  up  or  down  depends 
upon  his  political  sympathies,  and  yet  is  so  strongly  held  that 
he  is  prepared  to  risk  his  money  on  it.  In  bankruptcies  it  often 
appears  that  some  sentimental  factor  was  the  original  cause  of 
ruin.  Political  opinions  are  hardly  ever  based  upon  evidence, 
except  in  the  case  of  civil  servants,  who  are  forbidden  to  give 
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utterance  to  them.  There  are  of  course  exceptions.  In  the 
tariff  reform  controversy  which  began  twenty-five  years  ago, 
most  manufacturers  supported  the  side  that  would  increase 
their  own  incomes,  showing  that  their  opinions  were  really 
based  on  evidence,  however  little  their  utterances  would  have 
led  one  to  suppose  so.  We  have  here  a  complication.  Freudians 
have  accustomed  us  to  "rationalizing,"  i.e.,  the  process  of 
inventing  what  seem  to  ourselves  rational  grounds  for  a  decision 
or  opinion  that  is  in  fact  quite  irrational.  But  there  is,  espe- 
cially in  English-speaking  countries,  a  converse  process  which 
may  be  called  "  irrationalizing. "  A  shrewd  man  will  sum  up, 
more  or  less  subconsciously,  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  question 
from  a  selfish  point  of  view.  (Unselfish  considerations  seldom 
weigh  subconsciously  except  where  one's  children  are  con- 
cerned.) Having  come  to  a  sound  egoistic  decision  by  the  help 
of  the  unconscious,  a  man  proceeds  to  invent,  or  adopt  from 
others,  a  set  of  high-sounding  phrases  showing  how  he  is  pur- 
suing the  public  good  at  immense  personal  sacrifice.  Anybody 
who  believed  that  these  phrases  give  his  real  reasons  must 
suppose  him  quite  incapable  of  judging  evidence,  since  the 
supposed  public  good  is  not  going  to  result  from  his  action.  In 
this  case  a  man  appears  less  rational  than  he  is;  what  is  still 
more  curious,  the  irrational  part  of  him  is  conscious  and  the 
rational  part  unconscious.  It  is  this  trait  in  our  characters 
that  has  made  the  English  and  Americans  so  successful. 

Shrewdness,  when  it  is  genuine,  belongs  more  to  the  uncon- 
scious than  to  the  conscious  part  of  our  nature.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
the  main  quality  required  for  success  in  business.  From  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  humble  quality,  since  it  is  always  selfish; 
yet  it  suffices  to  keep  men  from  the  worst  crimes.  If  the  Ger- 
mans had  had  it,  they  would  not  have  adopted  the  unlimited 
submarine  campaign.  If  the  French  had  had  it,  they  would 
not  have  behaved  as  they  did  in  the  Ruhr.  If  Napoleon  had 
had  it,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  war  again  after  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  to  which 
there  are  few  exceptions  that,  when  people  are  mistaken  as  to 
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what  is  to  their  own  interest,  the  course  that  they  believe  to 
be  wise  is  more  harmful  to  others  than  the  course  that  really 
is  wise.  Therefore  anything  that  makes  people  better  judges 
of  their  own  interest  does  good.  There  are  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  men  making  fortunes  because,  on  moral  grounds, 
they  did  something  which  they  believed  to  be  contrary  to  their 
own  interests.  For  instance,  among  early  Quakers  there  were 
a  number  of  shopkeepers  who  adopted  the  practice  of  asking 
no  more  for  their  goods  than  they  were  willing  to  accept,  in- 
stead of  bargaining  with  each  customer,  as  everybody  else  did. 
They  adopted  this  practice  because  they  held  it  to  be  a  lie  to 
ask  more  than  they  would  take.  But  the  convenience  to  cus- 
tomers was  so  great  that  everybody  came  to  their  shops,  and 
they  grew  rich.  (I  forget  where  I  read  this,  but  if  my  memory 
serves  me  it  was  in  some  reliable  source.)  The  same  policy 
might  have  been  adopted  from  shrewdness,  but  in  fact  no  one 
was  sufficiently  shrewd.  Our  unconscious  is  more  malevolent 
than  it  pays  us  to  be;  therefore  the  people  who  do  most  com- 
pletely what  is  in  fact  to  their  interest  are  those  who  deliber- 
ately, on  moral  grounds,  do  what  they  believe  to  be  against 
their  interest.  Next  to  them  come  the  people  who  try  to  think 
out  rationally  and  consciously  what  is  to  their  own  interest, 
eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  influence  of  passion.  Third 
come  the  people  who  have  instinctive  shrewdness.  Last  of 
all  come  the  people  whose  malevolence  overbalances  their 
shrewdness,  making  them  pursue  the  ruin  of  others  in  ways 
that  lead  to  their  own  ruin.  This  last  class  embraces  90  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Europe. 

I  may  seem  to  have  digressed  somewhat  from  my  topic, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  disentangle  unconscious  reason,  which 
is  called  shrewdness,  from  the  conscious  variety.  The  ordinary 
methods  of  education  have  practically  no  effect  upon  the  un- 
conscious, so  that  shrewdness  cannot  be  taught  by  our  present 
technique.  Morality,  also,  except  where  it  consists  of  mere 
habit,  seems  incapable  of  being  taught  by  present  methods; 
at  any  rate,  I  have  never  noticed  any  beneficent  effect  upon 
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those  who  are  exposed  to  frequent  exhortations.  Therefore 
on  our  present  lines  any  deliberate  improvement  must  be 
brought  about  by  intellectual  means.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
teach  people  to  be  shrewd  or  virtuous,  but  we  do  know,  within 
limits,  how  to  teach  them  to  be  rational:  it  is  only  necessary 
to  reverse  the  practice  of  education  authorities  in  every  par- 
ticular. We  may  hereafter  learn  to  create  virtue  by  manipulat- 
ing the  ductless  glands  and  stimulating  or  restraining  their 
secretions.  But  for  the  present  it  is  easier  to  create  rationality 
than  virtue  —  meaning  by  ' '  rationality ' '  a  scientific  habit  of 
mind  in  forecasting  the  effects  of  our  actions. 

(b)  This  brings  me  to  the  question :  How  far  could  or  should 
men's  actions  be  rational?  Let  us  take  "should"  first.  There 
are  very  definite  limits,  to  my  mind,  within  which  rationality 
should  be  confined;  some  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  life  are  ruined  by  the  invasion  of  reason.  Leibniz  in  his  old 
age  told  a  correspondent  that  he  had  only  once  asked  a  lady  to 
marry  him,  and  that  was  when  he  was  fifty.  "Fortunately," 
he  added,  "the  lady  asked  time  to  consider.  This  gave  me  also 
time  to  consider,  and  I  withdrew  the  offer."  Doubtless  his 
conduct  was  very  rational,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  it. 

Shakespeare  puts  "the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet" 
together,  as  being  "of  imagination  all  compact."  The  problem 
is  to  keep  the  lover  and  the  poet,  without  the  lunatic.  I  will 
give  an  illustration.  In  1919  I  saw  The  Trojan  Women  acted 
at  the  Old  Vic.  There  is  an  unbearably  pathetic  scene  where 
Astyanax  is  put  to  death  by  the  Greeks  for  fear  he  should  grow 
up  into  a  second  Hector.  There  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the 
theater,  and  the  audience  found  the  cruelty  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  play  hardly  credible.  Yet  those  very  people  who  wept  were, 
at  that  very  moment,  practicing  that  very  cruelty  on  a  scale 
which  the  imagination  of  Euripides  could  have  never  contem- 
plated. They  had  lately  voted  (most  of  them)  for  a  Govern- 
ment which  prolonged  the  blockade  of  Germany  after  the 
armistice,  and  imposed  the  blockade  of  Russia.  It  was  known 
that  these  blockades  caused  the  death  of  immense  numbers  of 
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children,  but  it  was  felt  desirable  to  diminish  the  population  of 
enemy  countries:  the  children,  like  Astyanax,  might  grow  up 
to  emulate  their  fathers.  Euripides  the  poet  awakened  the 
lover  in  the  imagination  of  the  audience;  but  lover  and  poet 
were  forgotten  at  the  door  of  the  theater,  and  the  lunatic  (in 
the  shape  of  the  homicidal  maniac)  controlled  the  political 
actions  of  these  men  and  women  who  thought  themselves  kind 
and  virtuous. 

Is  it  possible  to  preserve  the  lover  and  the  poet  without  pre- 
serving the  lunatic?  In  each  of  us  all  three  exist  in  varying 
degrees.  Are  they  so  bound  up  together  that  when  the  one  is 
brought  under  control  the  others  perish?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
I  believe  there  is  in  each  of  us  a  certain  energy  which  must  find 
vent  in  actions  not  inspired  by  reason,  but  may  find  vent  in 
art,  in  passionate  love,  or  in  passionate  hate,  according  to 
circumstances.  Respectability,  regularity,  and  routine  —  the 
whole  cast-iron  discipline  of  a  modern  industrial  society  — 
have  atrophied  the  artistic  impulse,  and  imprisoned  love  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  generous  and  free  and  creative,  but 
must  be  either  stuffy  or  furtive.  Control  has  been  applied  to 
the  very  things  which  should  be  free,  while  envy,  cruelty,  and 
hate  sprawl  at  large  with  the  blessing  of  nearly  the  whole 
bench  of  Bishops.  Our  instinctive  apparatus  consists  of  two 
parts  —  the  one  tending  to  further  our  own  life  and  that  of  our 
descendants,  the  other  tending  to  thwart  the  lives  of  supposed 
rivals.  The  first  includes  the  joy  of  life,  and  love,  and  art, 
which  is  psychologically  an  offshoot  of  love.  The  second  in- 
cludes competition,  patriotism,  and  war.  Conventional  mo- 
rality does  everything  to  suppress  the  first  and  encourage  the 
second.  True  morality  would  do  the  exact  opposite.  Our 
dealings  with  those  whom  we  love  may  be  safely  left  to  instinct ; 
it  is  our  dealings  with  those  whom  we  hate  that  ought  to  be 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  reason.  In  the  modern  world, 
those  whom  we  effectively  hate  are  distant  groups,  especially 
foreign  nations.  We  conceive  them  abstractly,  and  deceive 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  acts  which  are  really  embodiments 
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of  hatred  are  done  from  love  of  justice  or  some  such  lofty 
motive.  Only  a  large  measure  of  scepticism  can  tear  away  the 
veils  which  hide  this  truth  from  us.  Having  achieved  that,  we 
could  begin  to  build  a  new  morality,  not  based  on  envy  and 
restriction,  but  on  the  wish  for  a  full  life  and  the  realization 
that  other  human  beings  are  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  when 
once  the  madness  of  envy  has  been  cured.  This  is  not  a  Utopian 
hope;  it  was  partially  realized  in  Elizabethan  England.  It 
could  be  realized  tomorrow  if  men  would  learn  to  pursue  their 
own  happiness  rather  than  the  misery  of  others.  This  is  no 
impossibly  austere  morality,  yet  its  adoption  would  turn  our 
earth  into  a  paradise. 

QUESTIONS    AND    EXERCISES 

i.  Not  infrequently  students  have  reported  that  they  fail 
to  understand  Russell.  If  this  is  the  case  with  you,  try  the 
following  analysis: 

(a)  Is  your  difficulty  primarily  one  of  vocabulary?  Have 
you  failed  to  look  up  certain  key  words  upon  which 
hinges  the  meaning  of  whole  passages? 

(b)  Is  your  trouble  simply  that  of  hostility  to  Russell  be- 
cause he  expresses  a  line  of  thought  unfamiliar  to  you? 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  admit  this  if  it  is  true;  such  an 
attitude  is  human. 

(c)  Have  you  tried  to  express  Russell's  main  contentions 
in  your  own  words? 

(d)  Remember  that  your  education  can  only  proceed  by 
constant  encounter  with  new  ideas  and  new  vocabulary. 
Mere  reassertion  of  what  is  already  familiar  and  believed 
makes  us  feel  comfortable,  but  hardly  contributes  to 
mental  growth. 

2.  What  is  scepticism?  What  type  of  scepticism  does 
Russell  advocate  and  what  type  does  he  disclaim? 

3.  After  reading  the  essay  do  you  agree  with  Russell  that 
his  scepticism  would  revolutionize  human  life?  Would  this 
revolution  be  desirable? 

4.  Do  you  find  that  you  believe  many  things  merely  be- 
cause such  belief  favors  your  own  material  or  sentimental  in- 
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terest?  If  so,  compare  your  own  attitude  to  that  of  people 
mentioned  by  Russell  (pp.  178-179).  Can  you  justify  such 
an  attitude  on  your  part  or  on  the  part  of  others?  Compare 
it  with  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Westermarck. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  several  of  your  own  beliefs  on  important 
matters  which  are  (a)  based  on  habit  and  custom,  (b)  based 
on  evidence.  What  effect  would  the  application  of  Russell's 
principles  of  scepticism  have  upon  these? 

6.  How  does  the  "shrewdness"  which  Russell  recommends 
(p.  184)  differ  from  shrewdness  as  it  is  commonly  practiced? 
Would  the  term  "enlightened  self-interest,"  as  distinguished 
from  ordinary  self-interest,  be  an  equivalent  of  the  shrewdness 
which  Russell  admires? 

7.  Is  this  what  Russell  has  in  mind  when  he  writes  (p.  188) 
that  men  ought  to  ' '  learn  to  pursue  their  own  happiness  rather 
than  the  misery  of  others ' '  ? 

(a)  Is  this  precept  based  on  sentimentality  or  hard  reason- 
ing? 

(b)  What,  from  the  standpoint  of  intelligent  self-interest, 
should  be  the  action  of  a  factory  operator  when  con- 
fronted with  a  strike  for  higher  wages;  of  a  nation 
about  to  declare  war;  of  a  business  house  about  to 
launch  a  campaign  of  false  advertising;  of  a  govern- 
ment about  to  stifle  free  speech  in  the  interests  of 
security  ? 

8.  Note  down  certain  human  beliefs  which  you  think  should 
be  based  on  evidence  and  reasoning,  and  certain  ones  which 
you  believe  should  not. 

9.  Why  does  Russell  state  that  it  is  especially  important 
to  place  under  the  dominion  of  reason  our  dealings  with  those 
whom  we  hate  ? 

10.  It  is  often  charged  against  Russell  that  if  his  brand  of 
scepticism  were  generally  put  into  practice  there  would  be  no 
action  taken  on  problems  because  no  one  could  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  a  course  of  action.  How  valid  do  you  deem  this 
criticism?  Refer  again  to  the  three  principles  laid  down  by 
Russell  and  note  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Rivers. 

11.  What  is  the  application  of  this  essay  to  a  course  in 
argumentation  ? 
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By  Harold  J.  Laski 

The  day  of  the  plain  man  has  passed.  No  criticism  of  de- 
mocracy is  more  fashionable  in  our  time  than  that  which  lays 
emphasis  upon  his  incompetence.  This  is,  we  are  told,  a  big 
and  complex  world,  about  which  we  have  to  find  our  way  at 
our  peril.  The  plain  man  is  too  ignorant  and  too  uninterested 
to  be  able  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  the  answers  suggested  to 
our  problems.  As  in  medicine  we  go  to  a  doctor,  or  in  bridge- 
building  to  an  engineer,  so  in  matters  of  social  policy  we  should 
go  to  an  expert  in  social  questions.  He  alone,  we  are  told  with 
increasing  emphasis,  can  find  his  way  about  the  labyrinthine 
intricacies  of  modern  life.  He  alone  knows  how  to  find  the 
facts,  and  determine  what  they  mean.  The  plain  man  is  simply 
obsolete  in  a  world  he  has  never  been  trained  to  understand. 
Either  we  must  trust  the  making  of  fundamental  decisions  to 
experts,  or  there  will  be  a  breakdown  in  the  machinery  of 
government. 

Now  much  of  this  skepticism  is  a  natural  and  justifiable  re- 
action from  the  facile  and  romantic  optimism  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Jefferson  in  America,  Bentham  in  England  did  too 
easily  assume  not  only  an  inherent  rightness  in  the  opinions  of 
the  multitude  but  also  an  instinctive  wisdom  in  its  choices. 
They  did  tend  to  think  that  social  problems  could  be  easily 
understood,  and  that  public  interest  in  their  solution  would  be 
widespread  and  passionate.  From  their  philosophy  was  born 
the  dangerous  inference  that  any  man,  without  training  in 
affairs,  could  hope  usefully  to  control  their  operation.     They 

1  Reprinted  from  Harpers  Magazine,  December,  1930.  By  permission 
of  the  publishers. 
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did  not  see  that  merely  to  formulate  rightly  the  nature  of  a 
social  problem  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  formulate  rightly  a 
problem  in  physics  or  chemistry.  No  one  assumes  that  the 
plain  man  is  entitled  to  an  opinion  about  the  ether  or  vitamins 
or  the  historicity  of  the  Donation  of  Const antine.  Why  should 
it  be  assumed  that  he  has  competence  about  the  rates  of  taxa- 
tion, or  the  validity  of  tariff-schedules,  or  the  principles  of  a 
penal  code?  Here,  as  in  the  fields  of  pure  and  applied  science, 
his  well-being,  it  is  argued,  depends  essentially  upon  accepting 
the  advice  of  the  disinterested  expert.  The  more  elbow  room 
the  latter  possesses,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  arrive  at  adequate 
decisions. 

No  one,  I  think,  could  seriously  deny  to-day  that  in  fact 
none  of  our  social  problems  is  capable  of  wise  resolution  without 
formulation  of  its  content  by  an  expert  mind.  A  Congressman 
at  Washington,  a  member  of  Parliament  at  Westminster  cannot 
hope  to  understand  the  policy  necessary  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  Soviet  Russia  merely  by  the  light  of  nature.  The 
facts  must  be  gathered  by  men  who  have  been  trained  to  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  new  Russia,  and  the  possible  inferences 
from  those  facts  must  be  set  out  by  them.  The  plain  man 
cannot  plan  a  town,  or  devise  a  drainage  system,  or  decide  upon 
the  wisdom  of  compulsory  vaccination  without  aid  and  knowl- 
edge at  every  turn  from  men  who  have  specialized  in  those 
themes.  He  will  make  grave  mistakes  about  them,  possibly 
even  fatal  mistakes.  He  will  not  know  what  to  look  for;  he 
may  easily  miss  the  significance  of  what  he  is  told.  That  the 
contours  of  any  subject  must  be  defined  by  the  expert  before 
the  plain  man  can  see  its  full  significance  will,  I  believe,  be 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  reflected  upon  the  social  process 
in  the  modern  world. 

11 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  urge  the  need  for  expert  consultation 
at  every  stage  in  making  policy ;  it  is  another  thing,  and  a  very 
different  thing,  to  insist  that  the  expert's  judgment  must  be 
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final.  For  special  knowledge  and  the  highly  trained  mind  pro- 
duce their  own  limitations  which,  in  the  realm  of  statesmanship, 
are  of  decisive  importance.  Expertise,  it  may  be  argued,  sacri- 
fices the  insight  of  common  sense  to  intensity  of  experience. 
It  breeds  an  inability  to  accept  new  views  from  the  very  depth 
of  its  preoccupation  with  its  own  conclusions.  It  too  often 
fails  to  see  round  its  subject.  It  sees  its  results  out  of  perspec- 
tive by  making  them  the  center  of  relevance  to  which  all  other 
results  must  be  related.  Too  often,  also,  it  lacks  humility; 
and  this  breeds  in  its  possessors  a  failure  in  proportion  which 
makes  them  fail  to  see  the  obvious  which  is  before  their  very 
noses.  It  has,  also,  a  certain  caste-spirit  about  it,  so  that  experts 
tend  to  neglect  all  evidence  which  does  not  come  from  those 
who  belong  to  their  own  ranks.  Above  all,  perhaps,  and  this 
most  urgently  where  human  problems  are  concerned,  the  expert 
fails  to  see  that  every  judgment  he  makes  not  purely  factual 
in  nature  brings  with  it  a  scheme  of  values  which  has  no  special 
validity  about  it.  He  tends  to  confuse  the  importance  of  his 
facts  with  the  importance  of  what  he  proposes  to  do  about  them. 
Each  one  of  these  views  needs  illustration,  if  we  are  to  see  the 
relation  of  expertise  to  statesmanship  in  proper  perspective. 
The  expert,  I  suggest,  sacrifices  the  insight  of  common  sense 
to  the  intensity  of  his  experience.  No  one  can  read  the  writings 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  the  efficiency-engineer,  without  seeing 
that  his  concentration  upon  the  problem  of  reaching  the  maxi- 
mum output  of  pig-iron  per  man  per  day  made  him  come  to 
see  the  laborer  simply  as  a  machine  for  the  production  of  pig- 
iron.  He  forgot  the  complexities  of  human  nature,  the  fact  that 
the  subject  of  his  experiments  had  a  will  of  his  own  whose  con- 
sent was  essential  to  effective  success.  Business  men  prophe- 
sied the  rapid  breakdown  of  the  Russian  experiment  because  it 
had  eliminated  that  profit-making  motive  which  experience 
had  taught  them  was  at  the  root  of  Western  civilization.  But 
they  failed  to  see  that  Russia  might  call  into  play  new  motives 
and  new  emotions  not  less  powerful,  even  if  different  in  their 
operation,  from  the  old.     The  economic  experts  of  the  early 
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nineteenth  century  were  fairly  unanimous  in  insisting  that  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  must  necessarily  result  in  a 
decrease  of  prosperity.  They  lacked  the  common  sense  to 
see  that  a  prohibition  upon  one  avenue  of  profit  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  so  intense  an  exploration  of  others  as  to  provide 
a  more  than  adequate  compensation  for  the  effort  they  deplored. 

The  expert,  again,  dislikes  the  appearance  of  novel  views. 
Here,  perhaps,  the  experience  of  science  is  most  suggestive 
since  the  possibility  of  proof  in  this  realm  avoids  the  chief 
difficulties  of  human  material.  Everyone  knows  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  Jenner  in  his  effort  to  convince  his 
medical  contemporaries  of  the  importance  of  vaccination.  The 
Royal  Society  refused  to  print  one  of  Joule's  most  seminal 
papers.  The  opposition  of  men  like  Sir  Richard  Owen  and 
Adam  Sedgwick  to  Darwin  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  that 
of  Rome  to  Galileo.  Not  even  so  great  a  surgeon  as  Simpson 
could  see  merit  in  Lister's  discovery  of  antiseptic  treatment. 
The  opposition  to  Pasteur  among  medical  men  was  so  vehement 
that  he  declared  regretfully  that  he  did  not  know  he  had  so 
many  enemies.  Lacroix  and  Poisson  reported  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  Galois'  work  on  the  theory  of  groups, 
which  Cayley  later  put  among  the  great  mathematical  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  quite  unintelligible. 
Everyone  knows  how  biologists  and  physicists  failed  to  perceive 
for  long  years  the  significance  of  Gregor  Mendel  and  Willard 
Gibbs. 

These  are  instances  from  realms  where,  in  almost  every  case, 
measurable  proof  of  truth  was  immediately  obtainable;  and, 
in  each  case,  novelty  of  outlook  was  fatal  to  a  perception  of 
its  importance.  In  social  matters,  where  the  problem  of 
measurement  is  infinitely  more  difficult,  the  expert  is  entitled 
to  far  less  assurance.  He  can  hardly  claim  that  any  of  his 
fundamental  questions  have  been  so  formulated  that  he  can 
be  sure  that  the  answer  is  capable  of  a  certainly  right  interpre- 
tation. The  student  of  race,  for  instance,  is  wise  only  if  he 
admits  that  his  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  mainly  a  measure 
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of  his  ignorance  of  its  boundaries.  The  student  of  eugenics 
can  do  little  more  than  insist  that  certain  hereditary  traits, 
deaf-mutism,  for  example,  or  haemophilia,  make  breeding  from 
the  stocks  tainted  by  them  undesirable ;  he  cannot  tell  us  what 
fitness  means  nor  show  us  how  to  breed  the  qualities  upon  which 
racial  adequacy  depends.  It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  we  are 
destined  never  to  know  the  laws  which  govern  life;  but,  equally 
certainly,  it  would  be  folly  to  argue  that  our  knowledge  is 
sufficient  to  justify  any  expert,  in  any  realm  of  social  impor- 
tance, claiming  finality  for  his  outlook. 

He  too  often,  also,  fails  to  see  his  results  in  their  proper  per- 
spective. Anyone  who  examines  the  conclusions  built,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  will  see  that  this  is 
the  case.  For  until  we  know  exactly  how  much  of  the  ability 
to  answer  the  questions  used  as  their  foundation  is  related  to 
differentiated  home  environments,  how  effectively,  that  is,  the 
experiment  is  really  pure,  they  cannot  tell  us  anything.  Yet 
the  psychologists  who  accept  their  results  have  built  upon 
them  vast  and  glittering  generalizations  as,  for  instance,  about 
the  inferior  mental  quality  of  the  Italian  immigrant  in  America ; 
as  though  a  little  common  sense  would  not  make  us  suspect 
conclusions  indicating  mental  inferiority  in  the  people  which 
produced  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Vico  and  Machiavelli.  General- 
izations of  this  kind  are  merely  arrogant;  and  their  failure  to 
see,  as  experts,  the  a  priori  dubiety  of  their  results,  obviously 
raises  grave  issues  about  their  competence  to  pronounce  upon 
policy. 

Vital,  too,  and  dangerous,  is  the  expert's  caste-spirit.  The 
inability  of  doctors  to  see  light  from  without  is  notorious ;  and 
a  reforming  lawyer  is  at  least  as  strange  a  spectacle  as  one  pre- 
pared to  welcome  criticism  of  his  profession  from  men  who 
do  not  practice  it.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  expert  group  which 
does  not  tend  to  deny  that  truth  may  possibly  be  found  out- 
side the  boundary  of  its  private  Pyrenees.  Yet,  clearly  enough, 
to  accept  its  dicta  as  final,  without  examination  of  their  implica- 
tions, would  be  to  accept  grave  error  as  truth  in  almost  every 
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department  of  social  effort.  Every  expert's  conclusion  is  a 
philosophy  of  the  second  best  until  it  has  been  examined  in 
terms  of  a  scheme  of  values  not  special  to  the  subject  matter 
of  which  he  is  an  exponent. 

Everyone  knows,  for  example,  that  admirals  invariably  fail 
to  judge  naval  policy  in  adequate  terms;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
at  any  rate,  the  great  military  organizers,  men  like  Cardwell 
and  Haldane,  have  had  to  pursue  their  task  in  face  of  organized 
opposition  from  the  professional  soldier.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  never  brought  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  breech- 
loading  rifle;  and  the  history  of  the  tank  in  the  last  war  is 
largely  a  history  of  civilian  enterprise  the  value  of  which  the 
professional  soldier  was  brought  to  see  only  with  difficulty. 

The  expert,  in  fact,  simply  by  reason  of  his  immersion  in  a 
routine,  tends  to  lack  flexibility  of  mind  once  he  approaches 
the  margins  of  his  special  theme.  He  is  incapable  of  rapid 
adaptation  to  novel  situations.  He  unduly  discounts  experi- 
ence which  does  not  tally  with  his  own.  He  is  hostile  to  views 
which  are  not  set  out  in  terms  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
handle.  No  man  is  so  adept  at  realizing  difficulties  within 
the  field  that  he  knows;  but,  also,  few  are  so  incapable  of 
meeting  situations  outside  that  field.  Specialism  seems  to 
breed  a  horror  of  unwonted  experiment,  a  weakness  in  achieving 
adaptability,  both  of  which  make  the  expert  of  dubious  value 
when  he  is  in  supreme  command  of  a  situation. 

This  is,  perhaps,  above  all  because  the  expert  rarely  under- 
stands the  plain  man.  What  he  knows,  he  knows  so  thoroughly 
that  he  is  impatient  with  men  to  whom  it  has  to  be  explained. 
Because  he  practices  a  mystery,  he  tends  to  assume  that, 
within  his  allotted  field,  men  must  accept  without  question 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  He  too  often  lacks 
that  emollient  quality  which  makes  him  see  that  conclusions 
to  which  men  assent  are  far  better  than  conclusions  which  they 
are  bidden,  without  persuasion,  to  decline  at  their  peril.  Every- 
one knows  how  easily  human  personality  becomes  a  unit  in  a 
statistical  table  for  the  bureaucrat;    and  there  must  be  few 
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who  have  not  sometimes  sympathized  with  the  poor  man's 
indignation  at  the  social  worker.  People  like  Jane  Addams, 
who  can  retain,  amid  their  labors,  a  sense  of  the  permanent 
humanity  of  the  poor  are  rare  enough  to  become  notable  figures 
in  contemporary  life. 

The  expert,  in  fact,  tends  to  develop  a  certain  condescension 
towards  the  plain  man  which  goes  far  towards  the  invalidation 
of  his  expertise.  Men  in  India  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  power,  cannot  believe,  without  an  imaginative 
effort  of  which  few  of  them  are  capable,  that  the  Indian  is 
entitled  to  his  own  ideas  of  how  he  should  be  governed.  Civil 
servants  tend  easily  to  think  that  members  of  Parliament  or 
Congress  are  an  ignorant  impediment  to  their  labors.  Profes- 
sional historians,  who  cultivate  some  minute  fragment  of  an 
epoch's  history,  cannot  appreciate  the  superb  incursions  of  a 
brilliant  amateur  like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  It  has  taken  profes- 
sional economists  more  than  a  generation  to  realize  that  the 
trade  unions  have  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  understanding 
of  industrial  phenomena  without  which  their  own  interpretation 
is  painfully  incomplete. 

There  is,  in  fact,  not  less  in  the  expert's  mind  than  in  that 
of  the  plain  man  what  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  has  termed  an 
" inarticulate  major  premise"  quite  fundamental  to  his  work. 
I  have  known  an  expert  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  whose 
advice  upon  China  was  built  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Chinese  have  a  different  human  nature  from  that  of  English- 
men; and  what  was,  in  fact,  an  obvious  private  prejudice  was, 
for  him,  the  equally  obvious  outcome  of  a  special  experience 
which  could  not  brook  contradiction.  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment the  embodiment  of  the  laissez-faire  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  few  of  them  have  realized  that  they 
were  simply  making  the  law  express  their  unconscious  dislike 
of  governmental  experiment.  The  history  of  trade-union  law 
in  England  is  largely  an  attempt,  of  course  mainly  unconscious, 
by  judicial  experts  to  disguise  their  dislike  of  working-men's 
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organization  in  terms  of  a  mythology  to  which  the  convenient 
name  of  "public  policy"  could  be  attached.  The  attitude  of 
the  British  High  Command  to  the  death-penalty,  of  lawyers 
like  Lord  Eldon  to  the  relaxation  of  penal  severity,  of  business 
men  to  secrecy  in  finance,  of  statesmen  to  proposals  for  institu- 
tional reconstruction  are  all  revelations  of  the  expert's  dislike 
of  abandoning  premises  which,  because  he  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to  them,  he  tends  to  equate  with  the  inevitable  founda- 
tions of  truth. 

The  expert  tends,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  his  subject  the 
measure  of  life  instead  of  making  life  the  measure  of  his  subject. 
The  result,  only  too  often,  is  an  inability  to  discriminate,  a 
confusion  of  learning  with  wisdom.  "The  fixed  person  for  the 
fixed  duties,"  Professor  Whitehead  has  written,  "who  in  older 
societies  was  such  a  godsend,  in  the  future  will  be  a  public 
danger."  In  a  sense,  indeed,  the  more  expert  such  fixed  persons 
are,  the  more  dangerous  they  are  likely  to  be.  For  your  great 
chemist,  or  doctor,  or  engineer,  or  mathematician  is  not  an 
expert  about  life;  he  is  precisely  an  expert  in  chemistry  or 
medicine,  engineering  or  mathematics.  And  the  more  highly 
expert  he  is,  the  more  profoundly  he  is  immersed  in  his  routine, 
the  less  he  is  likely  to  know  of  the  life  about  him.  He  cannot 
afford  the  time  or  the  energy  to  give  to  life  what  his  subject 
demands  from  him.  He  restrains  his  best  intellectual  effort 
within  the  routine  about  which  he  is  a  specialist.  He  does  not 
co-ordinate  his  knowledge  of  a  part  with  an  attempt  at  wisdom 
about  the  whole. 

This  can  be  seen  from  many  angles.  Lord  Kelvin  was  a 
great  physicist,  and  his  discoveries  in  cable-laying  were  of 
supreme  importance  to  its  development;  but  when  he  sought 
to  act  as  a  director  of  a  cable-laying  company,  his  complete 
inability  to  judge  men  resulted  in  serious  financial  loss.  Fara- 
day was  obviously  one  of  the  half-dozen  outstanding  physicists 
of  modern  times;  but  in  the  field  of  theological  belief,  he  re- 
tained convictions  which  no  man  of  common  sense  could  accept. 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  is  obviously  a  business  man  of  genius;    but, 
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equally  obviously,  his  table  talk  upon  themes  outside  his 
special  sphere  reveals  a  mentality  which  is  mediocre  in  the 
extreme.  Charles  Babbage  rendered  immense  service  to  the 
development  of  statistical  science;  but  when  he  came  to  judge 
one  of  Tennyson's  most  famous  poems  he  missed  its  beauty 
through  an  over-vivid  sense  of  its  failure  to  conform  to  the 
revelations  of  the  census  returns. 

The  expert,  in  short,  remains  expert  upon  the  condition  that 
he  does  not  seek  to  co-ordinate  his  specialism  with  the  total 
sum  of  human  knowledge.  The  moment  that  he  seeks  that 
co-ordination  he  ceases  to  be  an  expert.  A  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
an  engineer  who  sought  to  act  in  terms  of  his  specialism  as 
President  or  Prime  Minister  would  inevitably  fail;  to  succeed, 
he  must  cease  to  be  an  expert.  The  wisdom  that  is  needed  for 
the  direction  of  affairs  is  not  an  expert  technic  but  a  balanced 
equilibrium.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  men,  a  faculty  of 
judgment  about  the  practicability  of  principles.  It  consists  not 
in  the  possession  of  specialized  knowledge,  but  in  a  power  to 
utilize  its  results  at  the  right  moment,  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

in 

My  point  may  perhaps  be  made  by  saying  that  expertise 
consists  in  such  an  analytic  comprehension  of  a  special  realm 
of  facts  that  the  power  to  see  that  realm  in  the  perspective  of 
totality  is  lost.  Such  analytic  comprehension  is  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  the  kind  of  wisdom  essential  to  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
The  doctor  tends  to  think  of  men  as  patients ;  the  teacher  sees 
them  as  pupils;  the  statistician  as  units  in  a  table.  Bankers 
too  often  fail  to  realize  that  there  is  humanity  even  in  men 
who  have  no  check-books;  Marxian  socialists  see  sinister 
economic  motives  in  the  simplest  expressions  of  the  universal 
appetite  for  power.  To  live  differently  is  to  think  differently; 
and  to  live  as  an  expert  in  a  small  division  of  human  knowledge 
is  to  make  its  principles  commensurate  with  the  ultimate  de- 
posit of  historic  experience.    Not  in  that  way  does  wisdom  come.. 
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Because  a  man  is  an  expert  on  medieval  French  history,  that 
does  not  make  him  the  best  judge  of  the  disposition  of  the  Saar 
Valley  in  19 19.  Because  a  man  is  a  brilliant  prison  doctor, 
that  does  not  make  him  the  person  who  ought  to  determine 
the  principles  of  a  penal  code.  The  skill  of  the  great  soldier 
does  not  entitle  him  to  decide  upon  the  scale  of  military  arma- 
ment; just  as  no  anthropologist,  simply  as  an  anthropologist, 
would  be  a  fitting  governor  for  a  colonial  territory  peopled  by 
native  races.  To  decide  wisely,  problems  must  be  looked  at 
from  an  eminence.  Intensity  of  vision  destroys  the  sense  of 
proportion.  There  is  no  illusion  quite  so  fatal  to  good  govern- 
ment as  that  of  the  man  who  makes  his  expert  insight  the 
measure  of  social  need.  We  do  not  get  progress  in  naval  dis- 
armament when  admirals  confer.  We  do  not  get  legal  progress 
from  meetings  of  bar  associations.  Congresses  of  teachers 
seem  rarely  to  provide  the  means  of  educational  advance.  The 
knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  results  obtained  in 
special  disciplines  seems  to  require  a  type  of  co-ordinating  mind 
to  which  the  expert,  as  such,  is  simply  irrelevant. 

This  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view.  "Political 
heads  of  departments  are  necessary,"  said  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  "to  tell  the  civil  service  what  the  public  will  not  stand." 
That  is,  indeed,  an  essential  picture  of  the  place  of  the  expert  in 
public  affairs.  He  is  an  invaluable  servant  and  an  impossible 
master.  He  can  explain  the  consequences  of  a  proposed  policy, 
indicate  its  wisdom,  measure  its  danger.  He  can  point  out 
possibilities  in  a  proposed  line  of  action.  But  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  public  wisdom  to  take  the  final  initiative  out  of  his 
hands. 

For  any  political  system  in  which  a  wide  initiative  belongs 
to  the  expert  is  bound  to  develop  the  vices  of  bureaucracy. 
It  will  lack  insight  into  the  movement  and  temper  of  the  public 
mind.  It  will  push  its  private  nostrums  in  disregard  of  public 
wants.  It  will  become  self-satisfied  and  self-complacent.  It 
will  mistake  its  technical  results  for  social  wisdom,  and  it  will 
fail  to  see  the  limits  within  which  its  measures  are  capable  of 
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effective  application.  For  the  expert,  by  definition,  lacks 
contact  with  the  plain  man.  He  not  only  does  not  know  what 
the  plain  man  is  thinking ;  he  rarely  knows  how  to  discover  his 
thoughts.  He  has  dwelt  so  austerely  in  his  laboratory  or  his 
study  that  the  content  of  the  average  mind  is  a  closed  book 
to  him.  He  is  at  a  loss  how  to  manipulate  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  which  he  encounters.  He  has  never  learned  the  art 
of  persuading  men  into  acceptance  of  a  thing  they  only  half 
understand.  He  is  remote  from  the  substance  of  their  lives. 
Their  interests  and  hopes  and  fears  have  never  been  the  coun- 
ters with  which  he  has  played.  He  does  not  realize  that,  for 
them,  his  technical  formulae  do  not  carry  conviction  because 
they  are,  as  formulae,  incapable  of  translation  into  terms  of 
popular  speech.  For  the  plain  man,  he  is  remote,  abstract, 
alien.  It  is  only  the  juxtaposition  of  the  statesman  between 
the  expert  and  the  public  which  makes  specialist  conclusions 
capable  of  application. 

That,  indeed,  is  the  statesman's  basic  task.  He  represents, 
at  his  best,  supreme  common  sense  in  relation  to  expertise.  He 
indicates  the  limits  of  the  possible.  He  measures  what  can 
be  done  in  terms  of  the  material  at  his  disposal.  A  man  who 
has  been  for  long  years  in  public  affairs  learns  the  art  of  handling 
men  so  as  to  utilize  their  talents  without  participating  in  their 
experience.  He  discovers  how  to  persuade  antagonistic  views. 
He  finds  how  to  make  decisions  without  giving  reasons  for  them. 
He  can  judge  almost  by  intuition  the  probable  results  of  giving 
legislative  effect  to  a  principle.  He  comes  to  office  able  to  co- 
ordinate varied  aspects  of  expertise  into  something  which  looks 
like  a  coherent  program.  He  learns  to  take  risks,  to  trust  to 
sub-conscious  insight  instead  of  remaining  dependent  upon 
reasoned  analysis.  The  expert's  training  is,  as  a  rule,  fatal  to 
these  habits  which  are  essential  to  the  leadership  of  a  multitude. 
That  is  why,  for  example,  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  are 
rarely  a  success  in  politics.  For  they  have  little  experience  of 
the  need  for  rapid  decision ;  and  their  type  of  mental  discipline 
leads  them  to  consider  truth  in  general  rather  than  the  truth  of 
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popular  discussion.  They  have  not  been  trained  to  the  business 
of  convincing  the  plain  man;  and  modern  government  is  im- 
possible to  those  who  do  not  possess  this  art. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable  in  a  great  public  de- 
partment than  to  watch  a  really  first-rate  public  man  drive 
his  team  of  expert  officials.  He  knows  far  less  than  they  do 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Department.  He  has  to  guess  at  every 
stage  the  validity  of  their  conclusions.  On  occasion,  he  must 
either  choose  between  alternatives  which  seem  equally  bal- 
anced or  decide  upon  a  policy  of  which  his  officials  disapprove. 
Not  seldom,  he  must  quicken  their  doubts  into  certainties; 
not  seldom,  also,  he  must  persuade  them  into  paths  they  have 
thus  far  refused  to  tread.  The  whole  difference  between  a 
great  Minister  and  a  poor  one  lies  in  his  ability  to  utilize  his 
officials  as  instruments.  His  success  depends  upon  weaving  a 
policy  from  the  discrete  threads  of  their  expertise.  He  must 
discover  certain  large  principles  of  policy  and  employ  them  in 
finding  the  conditions  of  its  successful  operation.  He  must 
have  the  power  to  see  things  in  a  big  way,  to  simplify,  to  co- 
ordinate, to  generalize.  Anyone  who  knows  the  work  of  Lord 
Haldane  at  the  British  War  Office  from  1906  to  191 1,  or  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  last  eighteen 
months,  can  understand  the  relation  between  the  statesman 
and  his  expert  which  makes,  and  which  alone  can  make,  for 
successful  administration. 

Its  essence,  as  a  relation,  is  that  the  ultimate  decisions  are 
made  by  the  amateur  and  not  by  the  specialist.  It  is  that  fact 
which  gives  them  coherence  and  proportion.  A  cabinet  of 
experts  would  never  devise  a  great  policy.  Either  their  com- 
peting specialisms  would  clash,  if  their  expertise  was  various 
in  kind,  or  its  perspective  would  be  futile  because  it  was  similar. 
The  amateur  brings  to  them  the  relevance  of  the  outer  world 
and  the  knowledge  of  men.  He  disposes  of  private  idiosyncrasy 
and  technical  prejudice.  In  convincing  the  non-specialist 
Minister  that  a  policy  propounded  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
the  expert  is  already  half-way  to  convincing  the  public  of  his 
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plans;  and  if  he  fails  in  that  effort  to  convince,  the  chances 
are  that  his  plans  are,  for  the  environment  he  seeks  to  control, 
inadequate  or  mistaken.  For  politics  by  its  nature  is  not  a 
philosophy  of  technical  ideals,  but  an  art  of  the  immediately 
practical.  And  the  statesman  is  pivotal  to  its  organization 
because  he  acts  as  the  broker  of  ideas  without  whom  no  bridges 
can  be  built  between  the  expert  and  the  multitude.  It  is  no 
accident,  but  an  inherent  quality  of  his  character,  that  the 
expert  distrusts  his  fellow-specialist  when  the  latter  can  reach 
that  multitude.  For  him  the  gift  of  popular  explanation  is  a 
proof  of  failure  in  the  grasp  of  the  discipline.  His  intensity 
of  gaze  makes  him  suspect  the  man  who  can  state  the  elements 
of  his  mystery  in  general  terms.  He  knows  too  much  of  minu- 
tiae to  be  comfortable  upon  the  heights  of  generalization. 

Nor  must  we  neglect  the  other  aspect  of  the  matter.  ' '  The 
guest,"  said  Aristotle  with  his  homely  wisdom,  "will  judge 
better  of  a  feast  than  the  cook."  However  much  we  may  rely 
upon  the  expert  in  formulating  the  materials  for  decision,  what 
ultimately  matters  is  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  results  of 
policy  by  those  who  are  to  live  by  them.  Things  done  by  gov- 
ernment must  not  only  appear  right  to  the  expert ;  their  conse- 
quences must  seem  right  to  the  plain  and  average  man.  And 
there  is  no  way  known  of  discovering  his  judgment  save  by 
deliberately  seeking  it.  This,  after  all,  is  the  really  final  test 
of  government;  for,  at  least  over  any  considerable  period,  we 
cannot  maintain  a  social  policy  which  runs  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  the  multitude. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  our  dangers  that  we  tend,  from  our 
sense  of  the  complexity  of  affairs,  to  underestimate  both  the 
relevance  and  the  significance  of  those  wishes.  We  are  so  im- 
pressed by  the  plain  man's  ignorance  that  we  tend  to  think  his 
views  may  be  put  aside  as  unimportant.  Not  a  little  of  the 
literature  upon  the  art  of  government  to-day  is  built  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  plain  man  has  no  longer  any  place  in  social 
economy.  We  know,  for  example,  that  he  does  not  understand 
the  technicalities  of  the  gold  standard.    It  is  clear  that  it  would 
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be  folly  to  consult  him  upon  matters  like  the  proper  area  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  supply,  or  the  amount  that  it  is  wise 
for  a  government  to  spend  in  testing  the  action  of  pavements 
under  changing  temperatures  and  variations  of  load.  But  the 
inference  from  a  knowledge  that  the  plain  man  is  ignorant  of 
technical  detail  and,  broadly  speaking,  uninterested  in  the 
methods  by  which  its  results  are  attained,  is  certainly  not  the 
conclusion  that  the  expert  can  be  left  to  make  his  own  deci- 
sions. 

For  the  results  of  the  gold  standard  are  written  plain  in  the 
life  of  the  average  man.  The  consequences  of  an  inefficient 
electricity  supply  are  apparent  to  him  every  day.  It  is  his 
motor  car  which  uses  the  roads,  and  he  makes  up  his  mind  about 
the  quality  of  the  road-service  with  which  he  is  provided.  Every 
degree  by  which  he  is  separated  from  consultation  about  deci- 
sions is  a  weakening  of  the  governmental  process.  Neither 
goodwill  in  the  expert  nor  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  his 
function  ever  compensates  in  a  state  for  failure  to  elicit  the 
interest  of  the  plain  man  in  what  is  being  done.  For  the  nature 
of  the  result  is  largely  unknown  save  as  he  reports  his  judgment 
upon  it;  and  only  as  he  reports  that  judgment  can  the  expert 
determine  in  what  direction  his  plans  must  move.  Every 
failure  in  consultation,  moreover,  separates  the  mind  of  the 
governors  from  those  who  are  governed;  this  is  the  most 
fertile  source  of  misunderstanding  in  the  state.  It  is  the  real 
root  of  the  impermanence  of  autocracies  which  fail  from  their 
inability  to  plumb  the  minds  of  those  by  whose  opinions,  ul- 
timately, they  must  live. 

The  importance  of  the  plain  man's  judgment  is,  in  short, 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  expert,  if  he  is  to  be  successful, 
must  seek  to  build.  It  is  out  of  that  judgment,  in  its  massive 
totality,  that  every  society  forms  its  scheme  of  values.  The 
limits  of  possible  action  in  society  are  always  set  by  that 
scheme.  What  can  be  done  is  not  what  the  expert  thinks  ought 
to  be  done.  What  can  be  done  is  what  the  plain  man's  scheme 
of  values  permits  him  to  consider  as  just.     His  likes  and  dis- 
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likes,  his  indifference  and  his  inertia,  circumscribe  at  every 
stage  the  possibilities  of  administration.  That  is  why  a  great 
expert  like  Sir  Arthur  Salter  has  always  insisted  upon  the  im- 
portance of  advisory  committees  in  the  process  of  government. 
He  has  seen  that  the  more  closely  the  public  is  related  to  the 
work  of  expertise,  the  more  likely  is  that  work  to  be  successful. 
For  the  relation  of  proximity  of  itself  produces  conviction. 
The  public  learns  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  expert 
learns  proportion  on  the  other.  Confidence  in  government 
is  the  secret  of  stability,  and  a  sense  of  proportion  in  the  expert 
is  the  safeguard  against  bureaucracy. 

At  no  time  in  modern  history  was  it  more  important  than 
now  that  we  should  scrutinize  the  claims  of  the  expert  more 
critically;  at  no  time,  also,  was  it  more  important  that  he 
himself  should  be  skeptical  about  his  claims.  Scientific  inven- 
tion has  given  us  a  material  power  of  which  the  possible  ma- 
lignancy is  at  least  as  great  as  its  contingent  benefits.  The 
danger  which  confronts  us  is  the  quite  fatal  one  that,  by  the 
increase  of  complexity  in  civilization,  we  may  come  to  forget 
the  humanity  of  men.  A  mental  climate  so  perverted  as  this 
would  demonstrate  at  a  stroke  the  fragility  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions. For  it  would  reveal  an  abyss  between  rulers  and 
subjects  which  no  amount  of  technical  ingenuity  could  bridge. 
The  material  power  that  our  experts  multiply  brings  with  it 
no  system  of  values.  It  can  only  be  given  a  system  related 
to  the  lives  of  ordinary  people  to  the  degree  that  they  are  as- 
sociated with  its  use.  To  exclude  them  from  a  share  in  its 
direction  is  quite  certainly  to  exclude  them  also  from  a  share 
in  its  benefits ;  for  no  men  have  been  able  in  the  history  of  past 
societies  exclusively  to  exercise  its  authority  without  employing 
it  ultimately  for  their  own  ends.  Government  by  experts 
would,  however  ardent  their  original  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, 
mean  after  a  time  government  in  the  interest  of  experts.  Of 
that  the  outcome  would  be  either  stagnation,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  social  antagonism,  upon  the  other. 
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IV 

Our  business,  in  the  years  which  lie  ahead,  is  clearly  to  safe- 
guard ourselves  against  this  prospect.  We  must  ceaselessly 
remember  that  no  body  of  experts  is  wise  enough,  or  good 
enough,  to  be  charged  with  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Just  be- 
cause they  are  experts,  the  whole  of  life  is,  for  them,  in  constant 
danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  a  part;  and  they  are  saved  from 
disaster  only  by  the  need  of  deference  to  the  plain  man's  com- 
mon sense.  It  is,  I  believe,  upon  the  perpetuation  of  this  defer- 
ence that  our  safety  very  largely  depends. 

But  it  will  be  no  easy  thing  to  perpetuate  it.  The  expert, 
to-day,  is  accustomed  to  a  veneration  not  very  different  from 
that  of  the  priest  in  primitive  societies;  for  the  plain  man  he, 
like  the  priest,  exercises  a  mystery  into  which  the  uninitiated 
cannot  enter.  To  strike  a  balance  between  necessary  respect 
and  skeptical  attack  is  a  difficult  task.  The  experience  of  the 
expert  is  so  different,  his  approach  to  life  so  dissimilar,  that 
expert  and  plain  man  are  often  impatient  of  each  other's  values. 
Until  we  can  somehow  harmonize  them,  our  feet  will  be  near 
to  the  abyss. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  to  attain  such  harmony  immense 
changes  in  our  social  habits  will  be  necessary.  We  shall  have 
to  revolutionize  our  educational  methods.  We  shall  have  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  fabric  of  our  institutions.  For  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  have,  as  a 
civilization,  deliberately  to  determine  what  kind  of  life  we  desire 
to  live.  We  must  so  determine  it  remembering  that  the  success 
of  our  effort  will  depend  upon  harnessing  to  its  fortunes  the 
profounder  idealism  of  ordinary  men  and  women.  We  shall 
appeal  to  that  idealism  only  as  we  give  it  knowledge  and  per- 
suade it  that  the  end  we  seek  is  one  in  which  it,  too,  can  hope 
to  share. 

QUESTIONS    AND   EXERCISES 

1.  What  does  this  essay  point  out  concerning  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  experts? 
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2.  Does  this  essay  refute  the  prescription  Russell  makes  for 
using  expert  testimony?  See  "On  the  Value  of  Scepticism," 
(p.  177).    Why  or  why  not? 

3.  The  essay  is  a  remarkable  study  in  induction.  Make  a 
list  of  each  concrete  example  Laski  cites  concerning  the  limi- 
tations of  experts.  Then  decide  which  one  of  the  following 
general  rules  is  validly  drawn  from  the  inductive  cases : 

(a)  Experts  are  always  wrong. 

(b)  Experts  are  always  prejudiced. 

(c)  The  common  man  must  replace  the  expert. 

(d)  Experts    have    shortcomings    which    must    be    guarded 
against  in  the  use  of  their  conclusions. 

(e)  We  can  never  know  the  truth,  for  genuine  knowledge  is 
impossible  of  attainment. 

4.  Is  the  "first-rate  public  man"  Laski  mentions  (p.  201) 
as  being  able  to  control  the  work  of  experts  a  "common  man" 
or  an  expert  himself?  How  does  your  answer  to  this  affect 
Laski 's  conclusion? 
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By  Robert  L.  Duff  us 

What,  if  you  will  pardon  my  asking,  does  the  word  "Bolshe- 
vik" mean  to  you?  Or  "Nordic"?  Or  "Jew"?  Or  "Catho- 
lic"? Or  "German"?  Or  "Mexican"?  Or  "tariff"?  Or 
"pacifist"?  Or  "militarist"?  Or  "prohibition"?  Or  "auto- 
mobile"? Or  "motion  picture"?  Or  "chewing  gum"?  Or 
any  one  of  a  thousand  other  words? 

One  answer  you  may  safely  make.  They  do  not  mean  the 
same  to  you  that  they  do  to  me,  or  to  your  uncle,  your  wife, 
your  next-door  neighbor,  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Wayne 
Wheeler,  Mr.  Wrigley,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  or  the  milk  man. 
We  assume  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  English  language 
—  and  perhaps  there  is.  But  each  of  us  speaks  a  different 
dialect.  All  we  say  is  like  an  imperfectly  heard  conversation 
over  the  telephone.  The  connection  is  always  poor.  We  are 
always  getting  the  wrong  number.  This  is  because  every  im- 
portant word  has  to  carry  around,  in  addition  to  its  dictionary 
definition,  the  meaning  that  each  one  of  us  has  attached  to 
it  as  the  result  of  his  life's  experiences.  "Automobile"  signi- 
fies one  thing  to  a  man  who  is  in  the  hospital  recovering  from 
an  argument  with  one,  and  quite  another  to  a  man  who  has 
just  made  a  successful  speculation  in  General  Motors. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  basis  upon  which  these  generalizations 
rest,  let  us  assume  that  a  representative  group  of  the  readers 
of  this  article  —  say  twenty  or  thirty  —  are  given  such  a  list 
of  words  as  I  have  mentioned,  though  preferably  a  much  longer 
one.  Each  will  receive  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  which  will  look 
something  like  this: 

1  Reprinted  from  Harpers  Magazine,  September,  1926.  By  permission 
of  the  publishers. 
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Directions:  A.  Read  through  the  words  and  phrases  listed  below. 
Consider  each  one  not  more  than  five  seconds.  If  it  calls  up  a  disagree- 
able association,  cross  it  out.  You  may  cross  out  many  or  few  words. 
Work  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but  be  sure  you  cross  out  every  word 
which  is  more  annoying  than  pleasing,  more  antagonizing  than  appeal- 
ing, more  distasteful  than  attractive. 


I. 

Nordic 

27. 

Reserve     Officers'     Training 

2. 

Disarmament 

Corps 

3- 

Jew 

28. 

Quaker 

4- 

Prince  of  Wales 

29. 

West  Point 

5- 

Immigrant 

30. 

Radical 

6. 

Protestant 

31. 

Non-resistance 

7- 

Pole 

32. 

Independence  of  Philippines 

8. 

World  Court 

33- 

Treaty  of  Versailles 

9- 

Ku  Klux  Klan 

34- 

War  Veterans 

10. 

My  Country  Right  or  Wrong 

35- 

National  Security  League 

11. 

Roman  Catholic 

36. 

Protective  Tariff 

12. 

100  per  cent  American 

37. 

Turk 

13- 

Mohammedan 

38. 

Armenian 

14. 

Socialist 

39- 

Slav 

15- 

Nationalism 

40. 

Mexican 

16. 

Propaganda 

41. 

Fascisti 

17. 

America  First 

42. 

Russian 

18. 

American  Legion 

43- 

French 

19. 

Made  in  Germany 

44. 

Italian 

20. 

Pacifist 

45- 

Greek  Catholic 

21. 

Monroe  Doctrine 

46. 

Irish 

22. 

Defense  Day 

47- 

Mussolini 

23- 

Foreigner 

48. 

Preparedness 

24. 

League  of  Nations 

49- 

German 

25- 

Japanese 

50. 

Patriot 

26. 

Chinese 

The  result  will  be  that  we  shall  get,  not  the  sober  second 
thought  upon  which  all  good  citizens  are  supposed  to  act, 
but  the  emotional  impulses  upon  which,  to  some  degree,  we 
all  do  act. 

Next  we  will  ask  how  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  pictures 
arose  in  each  individual's  mind.     We  may  begin  with  the  im- 
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pression  that  we  have  already  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  with 
regard  to  these  more  or  less  controversial  subjects  —  that  our 
processes  of  decision  have  been  purely  mental.  But  before 
we  are  through,  if  we  are  entirely  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
shall  see  that  our  conclusions  are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  a  mixture 
of  thinking  and  feeling.  Every  word  is  top-heavy  with  what 
we  have  seen  and  felt. 

Any  representative  committee  of  the  readers  of  this  article 
would  be  expected  to  be  open-minded  on  inter-racial  or  inter- 
national questions.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  trying  to 
measure  the  exact  extent  of  that  open-mindedness.  We  each 
take  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  is  printed : 

According  to  my  first  feeling  reactions  I  should  willingly  admit 
members  of  each  group  (as  a  class,  and  not  the  best  I  have  known, 
nor  the  worst  members)  to  one  or  more  of  the  relationships  under 
which  I  have  placed  a  cross  (X). 

(If  you  are  wholly  unfamiliar  with  any  one  of  the  groups,  you  need 
make  no  marks  for  it.  Note  that  crosses  may  be  put  in  any  number 
of  the  six  columns.) 


To  Citi- 
zenship 
in  my 
Country 

To  my 

Church 

as  Full 

Members 

To  my 

Street  as 

Neighbors 

To  my 

Employ- 
ment as 
Fellow 
Workers 

To  my 
Club  as 
Personal 
Chums 

To  close 
Kinship 

by 
Marriage 

British .  .  . 

Chinese  . . 

Czechs .  .  . 

French .  .  . 

Germans  . 

Italians  .  . 

Japanese  . 

Jews 

Mexicans . 

Poles 

Russians  . 

Again,  if  we  are  honest,  we  may  find  that  our  instinctive 
attitudes  do  not  conform  exactly  to  what  we  have  been  ac- 
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customed  to  regard  as  our  opinions.  And  again,  if  we  dig 
deeply  into  our  emotional  life,  from  childhood  up,  we  may 
find  that  the  key  to  our  state  of  mind  lies  in  some  ludicrously 
trivial  episode. 

The  first  of  these  tests  I  have  cribbed  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Watson 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  second  was 
invented  by  Professor  E.  S.  Bogardus  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Both  have  been  widely  used  in  a  study 
into  the  sources  of  public  opinion  which  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  The  Inquiry,  of  New  York  City,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  C.  Carter.  Mr.  Carter  and  his  associates 
are  trying  to  throw  light  on  what  it  is  that  makes  our  wheels 
go  round. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Keeny,  working  under  Mr.  Carter's  direction, 
tried  a  variation  of  the  Watson  test  on  a  thousand  persons. 
These  "martyrs  to  science,"  as  Mr.  Keeny  calls  them,  were 
selected  from  groups  who  already  happened  to  be  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  public  questions.  They  were  above  the 
average  in  education  and  intelligence  —  as  much  so,  probably, 
as  the  readers  of  this  article.  This  is  important  to  remember. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  the  ignorant  or  the  subnormal,  but, 
if  I  may  indulge  in  a  bit  of  intellectual  arrogance  (I  shall  be 
less  arrogant  before  I  am  through)  with  ourselves. 

Of  Mr.  Keeny's  thousand  thinking  Americans,  put  to  tests 
such  as  these,  98  per  cent  crossed  out  "Bolshevik,"  90  per  cent 
crossed  out  "Turk,"  50  per  cent  crossed  out  "Mexican,"  and 
30  per  cent  crossed  out  "immigrant."  That  is,  these  words 
had  unpleasant  associations  for  those  fractions  of  the  group. 
It  was  fairly  obvious  that  some  of  these  reactions  of  distaste  — 
whether  justifiable  or  not  is  beside  the  question  —  could  be 
traced  to  the  newspapers  and  the  motion  pictures.  We  may 
not  think  we  believe  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers,  but  if 
we  read  it  often  enough  we  do  believe  it.  The  films  are  even 
more  persuasive,  for  they  carry  the  illusion  of  reality.  To  see 
a  Mexican,  Japanese,  or  Russian  villain  on  the  screen  is  only 
a  little  less  convincing  than  seeing  one  in  real  life.     For  the 
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immature  mind  (and  all  minds  are  immature  at  some  stage), 
it  may  be  just  as  convincing. 

The  results,  on  the  words  just  mentioned,  and  on  nearly 
all  racial  or  national  names,  are  almost  the  same  the  country 
over.  When  the  unpleasant  reactions  to  the  mention  of  a 
foreign  nationality  decline  perceptibly  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
some  unusual  influence  —  usually  an  educational  one  —  has 
been  at  work.  In  the  City  Normal  School  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  courses  were  given  in  the  history  and  culture  of  a  number 
of  races.  They  proved  interesting  and  enjoyable.  Consequently 
the  hate-and-fear  reactions  of  the  students,  when  given  the 
Watson  test,  were  abnormally  low.  Their  former  racial  atti- 
tudes had  been  altered  by  a  little  judicially  furnished  informa- 
tion. 

But  at  least  half  of  Mr.  Keeny's  cases  had  —  fortunately 
for  our  present  purpose  — ■  escaped  this  civilizing  process.  Some 
of  their  prejudices  were  still  sufficiently  intact  to  be  examined. 
With  Mr.  Keeny's  permission  I  am  able  to  present  a  few  of 
their  confessions.  Some  of  them  may  appear  fantastical,  but 
the  whole  point  is  that  the  insides  of  what  we  call  our  minds, 
if  we  examine  them  courageously,  are  a  little  fantastical. 

"When  I  was  a  little  girl,"  a  woman  wrote,  "just  starting 
to  school,  some  one  told  me  that  in  all  the  Catholic  churches 
the  Catholics  kept  weapons  and  ammunition  in  the  basements, 
all  ready  at  the  slightest  provocation  to  make  war  on  the 
Protestants  and  kill  them.  The  same  person  told  me  that  she 
knew  a  Catholic  lady  who  had  said  that  she  could  wade  in 
Protestants'  blood  up  to  her  knees  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 
I  have  had  Catholic  girl  friends  since  then,  some  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  known,  but  I  could  never  get  rid  of  my  first 
impressions." 

Another  correspondent,  a  college  student,  found  it  hard  to 
eliminate  the  picture  of  a  Catholic  as  one  who  ' '  hoped  to  wade 
knee-deep  in  Protestant  blood  in  a  religious  war."  Multiply 
by  a  few  millions  and  we  have  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"I  have  always  had  a  prejudice  against  foreigners,"  another 
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letter  ran.  "When  we  lived  in  the  East  and  went  to  Massa- 
chusetts each  summer,  we  would  pass  Poles  and  Italians  own- 
ing and  working  farms  which  our  forefathers  owned.  This 
sight  of  the  foreigners  always  aroused  in  me  an  intense  dislike 
of  them."  The  dislike  stuck.  It  affected  the  writer's  thinking 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  "foreigners"  and  "foreign" 
countries. 

Then  there  was  the  story  of  Henry  B.  "My  early  childhood," 
this  confession  began,  "was  spent  in  a  suburban  district  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  in  this  place  there  lived  but  one  family 
of  Jews.  This  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  and  their 
son  Henry.  As  we  were  neighbors  Henry  and  I  used  to  play 
together  until  one  fatal  day.  While  playing  house  I  happened 
to  break  one  of  Mrs.  B.'s  white  milk  pitchers,  for  which  Henry 
admonished  me  and  frightened  me  terribly.  .  .  .  From  that 
day  I  never  played  with  Henry  again,  for  I  both  hated  him 
and  at  the  same  time  was  afraid  of  him.  .  .  .  Since  my  child- 
hood days  I  have  had  many  pleasant  dealings  with  Jews  and 
Jewesses.  Yet  when  one  mentions  the  name  'Jew'  I  am  liable 
to  grow  very  angry  or  condemn  the  Jewish  race  in  a  terrible 
manner,  for  then  .  .  .  the  recollection  of  my  childhood  ex- 
perience comes  to  mind." 

A  trivial  incident,  no  doubt,  but  a  million  such  trivialities 
make  a  mountain  of  prejudice.  Put  this  beside  it:  "When 
I  was  quite  young  my  mother  read  me  the  story  of  Oliver 
Twist.  I  remember  quite  plainly  how  angry  I  became  when 
I  learned  the  full  extent  of  Fagin's  operations  as  affecting 
Oliver.  There  was  also  a  picture  of  an  old  Jew,  showing  him 
in  all  the  horror  imaginable  —  stooped,  filthy,  ragged,  sly, 
sneaking  —  all  the  worst  possible  traits.  Then  I  saw  a  few  years 
ago  Lon  Chaney  play  the  part  on  the  screen.  This  performance 
capped  the  climax.  Since  then  I  have  looked  upon  most  Jews 
with  somewhat  of  aversion." 

One  of  Mr.  Keeny's  correspondents  disliked  Spaniards  be- 
cause he  had  read  of  Spanish  cruelties  in  the  conquest  of 
America.     To  another,  a  Jew,   the  word  "Turk"  called  up 
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"a  vivid  picture  of  a  malignantly  cruel,  black-skinned  man 
in  oriental  garb  who  stood  triumphant  over  the  prostrate  body 
of  a  blood-stained  victim."  A  boy  of  twelve  tied  a  can  to  a 
Mexican's  dog,  was  terribly  alarmed  when  its  irate  master 
chased  him,  and  now,  as  a  grown  man,  still  feels  "a  natural 
repugnance  whenever  I  see  or  hear  the  word  'Mexican.'"  One 
woman  admits  "a  rather  decided  prejudice  against  the  negro." 
She  adds,  "I  don't  know  why  I  have  this  feeling,  unless  it  is 
because  when  I  was  a  small  child  a  story  was  told  me  of  a 
white  girl  who  was  kidnapped  by  two  negro  renegades.  The 
picture,  even  to-day,  is  very  vivid  to  me." 

A  child  acquired  a  lifelong  fear  and  dislike  of  Mexicans  be- 
cause, when  she  was  six  years  old,  her  father  went  to  Mexico 
City  on  business  and  during  his  absence  her  mother  ' '  frequently 
voiced  apprehensions  for  his  safety." 

"When  the  word  'foreigner'  is  mentioned,"  another  young 
lady  admitted,  "I  think  of  limburger  cheese.  In  grade  school 
an  immigrant  girl  of  respectable  family  sat  opposite  me.  Dur- 
ing school  hours  she  was  continually  eating  limburger  cheese, 
keeping  a  great  smelly  piece  in  her  desk.  I  was  talking  about 
it  to  some  friends.  They  laughed  and  said,  'Oh,  well,  she's  a 
foreigner.'" 

Sometimes  the  pictures  are  too  personal  to  generalize  about. 
A  certain  woman  finds  the  mention  of  ' '  flag  drill ' '  disagreeable. 
Is  it  because  she  is  defective  in  what  a  member  of  the  American 
Security  League  might  regard  as  patriotism  ?  Not  at  all.  "  This 
feeling,"  she  writes,  "is  probably  due  to  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred when  I  was  about  seven  years  old.  On  one  occasion 
our  class  gave  a  flag  drill.  All  the  girls  wore  white,  fluffy 
dresses  except  me.  I  didn't  have  any,  and  so  had  to  wear  an 
old  blue  striped  dress  that  I  had  always  greatly  disliked.  I 
was  very  much  humiliated,  and  my  heart  ached  for  a  white, 
ruffly  dress.  .  .  .  From  that  time  to  this  I  have  invariably 
associated  flag  drill  with  an  old  blue  striped  dress,  and  it  is  a 
decidedly  unpleasant  association." 

In  all  these  cases  the  incidents  lay  sufficiently  near  the  surface 
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of  the  memory  to  be  readily  brought  up.  In  most  cases  they 
were  always  brought  up  by  the  mention  of  certain  words.  Just 
how  far  these  pictures  controlled  the  individual's  actions  is 
not  easy  to  say.  Probably  it  was  more  than  the  individual 
himself,  or  herself,  realized.  Nor  is  it  a  simple  matter  to  de- 
termine why  certain  incidents  should  be  remembered  so  vividly, 
and  not  others.  Nor  can  one  more  than  guess  at  the  forgotten 
experiences,  each  doing  its  share  toward  determining  our  emo- 
tional attitudes,  that  are  buried  in  our  subconscious  minds. 
At  the  best  that  is  a  job  for  the  psychoanalyst.  It  does  seem 
certain,  however,  that  much  which  our  conscious  minds  seem 
completely  to  have  forgotten  still  helps  to  guide  our  opinions 
and  our  prejudices.  The  weight  of  evidence  is  that  the  trail 
leads  back  to  the  experiences  of  childhood. 

Mr.  Bruno  Lasker,  also  of  The  Inquiry,  has  analyzed  the 
result  of  a  questionnaire  on  race  attitudes  in  children.  The 
data  seemed  to  indicate  that  we  are  not  born  prejudiced.  Na- 
ture does  not  plant  in  our  hearts  such  convictions  as  one 
youngster  expressed:  ''The  Italians  are  a  very  unclean  and 
sneaking  race.  The  Chinese  and  Japs  are  a  stealing  and  dis- 
trustful people.  The  Mexicans  are  a  stingy  and  conspiracy 
people.  The  Portuguese  are  a  very  bloodthirsty  and  dishonest 
people.  Germans  are  hateful  because  of  their  love  for  war  and 
bloodshed."  Or  these:  "Chinese,  too  crafty.  Cannibals,  eat 
up  people.  Serbians,  not  clean  people.  Germans,  war  makers. 
Turkeys,  torturers." 

Children  acquire  beliefs  like  this  exactly  as  they  acquire  their 
language,  their  games,  and  their  gang  traditions.  They  learn 
from  their  parents,  their  school  teachers,  their  companions,  and, 
as  they  grow  older,  from  motion  pictures,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  books.  Being  human,  they  learn  what  isn't  so  just  as 
thoroughly  as  what  is  so  and  believe  it  just  as  firmly. 

The  most  primitive  form  of  race  prejudice  is  fear  —  the 
savage's  hostility  to  a  member  of  a  tribe  not  his  own,  the  child's 
dread  of  a  stranger  who  differs  in  some  marked  way  from  its 
own  father  or  mother.    But  even  this  doesn't  seem  to  be  inborn. 
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It  is  put  into  the  child's  nature  by  some  outside  influence,  or 
influences,  after  the  child  comes  into  the  world.  Let  a  parent 
manifest  race  prejudice  by  a  word  or  even  a  gesture,  or  a 
facial  expression,  and  the  child  will  imitate.  Race  prejudice 
may  begin  before  the  boy  or  girl  has  learned  to  talk. 

When  the  child  is  five  or  six  years  old  the  fear  may  turn 
into  hostility  —  a  race  riot  in  miniature.  There  will  be  a 
stage  when  foreigners  are  merely  absurd  and  amusing.  Finally, 
among  children  of  different  races  attending  the  higher  grades 
of  the  same  school  there  will  be  jealousy  arising  out  of  the 
competition  for  marks  and  honors.  By  this  time  the  child  of 
the  "superior"  breed  has  learned  that  the  child  of  the  "in- 
ferior" should  be  kept  in  his  place.  Groups  form,  sharp  social 
lines  are  drawn,  and  the  chasm  between  black  and  white,  white 
and  yellow,  or  "American"  and  "Wop"  is  likely  to  become 
permanent.  Even  though  in  a  fit  of  deliberate  liberalism  we 
try  to  bridge  it  in  later  life,  we  frequently  cannot. 

Most  of  us  don't  try.  We  merely  rationalize.  The  middle- 
aged  business  man  who  swallows  the  Nordic  gospel  hook,  line, 
and  sinker  to-day,  may  believe  that  he  got  his  reasons  from 
Lothrop  Stoddard,  or  that  his  shrinking  from  contact  with 
the  lesser  breeds  is  the  will  of  God.  But  the  chances  are  that 
he  learned  it  all  at  school,  along  with  his  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ography, or  at  home,  along  with  his  table  manners. 

Girls,  being  earlier  responsive  to  group  traditions  and  loyal- 
ties, are  found  to  become  race  conscious  sooner  than  their 
brothers.  As  they  grow  older  the  social  pressure  arising  from 
a  dread  of  intermarriage  becomes  stronger.  They  begin  to 
fear,  not  without  reason,  that  broad-mindedness  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  "inferior"  races  may  cause  them  to  lose  caste. 
A  boy's  caste,  somehow,  seems  less  fragile.  Yet  boys  of  sixteen 
are  commonly  found  to  be  more  snobbish  than  boys  of  twelve. 
There  has  been  more  time  and  more  experiences  with  which 
to  build  prejudice  —  to  educate  in  jealousy  and  dislike. 

All  this  affords  a  hint  as  to  how  our  opinions  get  into  us. 
They  are  not  made  what  they  are  by  heredity.      They  are 
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not  produced  by  accurately  digested  facts.     They  are  all  that 
our  lives  are  —  colorful,  unreasonable,  egoistic. 

But  what,  aside  from  the  natural  interest  in  playing  a  game, 
is  the  use  of  knowing  this?  Simply  that  we  may  come  a  little 
closer  to  real  thinking,  the  greatest  game  of  all.  It  is  not  until 
we  get  out  just  such  a  mental  mirror  as  these  tests  provide, 
and  look  ourselves  squarely  in  the  eye,  that  we  realize  how  far 
we  are  from  unbiased  thought,  and  how  fascinating  the  think- 
ing process  might  be  made. 

As  this  is  being  written  a  general  strike  is  going  on  in  Great 
Britain.  I  take  two  morning  newspapers.  One  of  them  con- 
tinually irritates  me  because  of  what  seems  to  me  the  preju- 
dices shown  by  its  correspondents.  With  the  other  I  feel  a 
warm  glow  of  sympathy.  It  is  on  my  side.  Though  I  try  to 
weigh  the  evidence  carefully,  its  reports  seem  to  be  nearer 
the  truth  than  those  of  the  other  paper.  But  have  I  actually 
given  the  subject  judicial  consideration?  I  suspect  not.  If 
I  deliberately  pull  up  my  opinions  by  the  roots  and  examine 
them  I  find  clinging  to  them  fragments  of  my  own  life  —  early 
friendships,  early  antagonisms.  I  have  greatly  admired  So- 
and-So,  and  he  has  influenced  me  tremendously.  I  know  what 
he  would  think  of  the  strike,  I  still  want  his  approval  (though 
he  may  be  dead,  or  thousands  of  miles  away),  and  so  I  try  to 
think  as  he  would  think.  And  he  is  but  one  of  many  influ- 
ences, pulling  me  in  the  same  direction. 

I  live,  let  us  suppose,  in  a  factory  town.  A  strike  is  going 
on.  I  pass  along  a  certain  street  and  see  the  strikers  brutally 
knocked  about  by  the  police.  My  emotions  are  aroused.  I 
become  pro-labor.  I  may  even  develop  into  a  Socialist  or  a 
Communist.  But  assume  that  I  take  another  route  and  hear 
a  peculiarly  unattractive  orator  —  a  foreign  one,  perhaps  — 
making  a  speech.  I  go  a  little  farther  and  come  on  a  crowd 
of  strikers  beating  a  "scab."  In  this  case,  too,  my  emotions 
are  stirred  up,  and  unless  other  and  more  powerful  influences 
act  upon  me,  I  may  ultimately  join  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
vote  for  Mr.  Coolidge,  and  throw  up  my  hat  for  Mr.  Churchill. 
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These  are,  necessarily,  crude  illustrations.  Yet  the  forces  which 
actually  do  shape  some  of  our  most  important  beliefs  are 
certainly  no  less  haphazard.  .  .  . 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  nation  as  making  up  its 
mind  on  great  public  questions.  On  the  theory  that  masses 
of  people  can  and  do  make  up  their  minds  in  a  rational  and 
purposeful  way  democracy  rests.  But  if  the  line  of  thought 
we  have  been  following  means  anything,  nothing  of  the  sort 
occurs.  Remove  the  lid  from  a  great  political  upheaval  — 
remove  the  catchwords  and  slogans,  the  verbal  insignia  of  the 
class  and  occupation  —  and  something  like  chaos  appears  be- 
neath. How  crude  are  all  political  tests  when  we  examine 
even  one  individual,  selected  more  or  less  at  random!  Our 
elections,  courts,  and  legislatures  are  the  clumsiest  of  recording 
instruments.  They  can  measure  only  undigested  lumps  of  opin- 
ion; they  cannot  dissect  and  analyze  and  so  come  at  the  truth. 

But  what  is  necessary,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  abolition  of  de- 
mocracy or  the  installation  of  new  political  machinery.  We 
need  humility,  especially  among  the  so-called  leaders  of  opinion. 
We  need  tolerance  —  and  not  so  much  that  tolerance  which 
is  a  Christian  virtue  as  that  which  arises  from  a  scientific 
recognition  of  the  high  percentage  of  fallacy  and  irrationality 
in  our  own  beliefs.  The  wisest  man  at  this  stage  of  the  world's 
affairs  is  he  who  knows  that  none  of  us  is  wise. 


QUESTIONS   AND    EXERCISES 

1 .  Make  a  frank  list  of  some  of  your  opinions  (on  important 
subjects)  which  are  the  result  of  the  kind  of  prejudice  Mr. 
Duffus  discusses. 

2.  How  is  this  essay  related  to  a  course  in  argumentation? 
Be  specific. 

3 .  Is  a  speaker  or  writer  ever  justified  in  playing  upon  popu- 
lar prejudices  of  the  kind  discussed  here?  Think  this  question 
over  carefully;  be  prepared  to  give  an  ordered,  thoughtful 
opinion  in  class. 


NOODLE'S   ORATION 


By  Sydney  Smith 

What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this,  Sir?  How  does  this 
measure  tally  with  their  institutions?  How  does  it  agree  with 
their  experience?  Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday  in 
competition  with  the  wisdom  of  centuries?  (Hear!  hear!)  Is 
beardless  youth  to  show  no  respect  for  the  decisions  of  mature 
age?  (Loud  cries  of  hear!  hear!)  If  this  measure  be  right, 
would  it  have  escaped  the  wisdom  of  those  Saxon  progenitors 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of  our  best  political 
institutions?  Would  the  Dane  have  passed  it  over?  Would 
the  Norman  have  rejected  it?  Would  such  a  notable  discovery 
have  been  reserved  for  these  modern  and  degenerate  times? 
Besides,  Sir,  if  the  measure  itself  is  good,  I  ask  the  honour- 
able gentleman  if  this  is  the  time  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion —  whether,  in  fact,  a  more  unfortunate  period  could  have 
been  selected  than  that  which  he  has  chosen?  If  this  were  an 
ordinary  measure,  I  should  not  oppose  it  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence ;  but,  Sir,  it  calls  in  question  the  wisdom  of  an  irrevocable 
law  —  of  a  law  passed  at  the  memorable  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. What  right  have  we,  Sir,  to  break  down  this  firm  column, 
on  which  the  great  men  of  that  day  stamped  a  character  of 
eternity?  Are  not  all  authorities  against  this  measure  —  Pitt, 
Fox,  Cicero,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General?  The 
proposition  is  new,  Sir;  it  is  the  first  time  it  was  ever  heard 
in  this  House.  I  am  not  prepared,  Sir  — ■  this  House  is  not 
prepared,  to  receive  it.  The  measure  implies  a  distrust  of  his 
Majesty's  government;  their  disapproval  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant opposition.  Precaution  only  is  requisite  where  danger 
is  apprehended.     Here  the  high  character  of  the  individuals 
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in  question  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any  ground  of 
alarm.  Give  not,  then,  your  sanction  to  this  measure;  for, 
whatever  be  its  character,  if  you  do  give  your  sanction  to  it, 
the  same  man  by  whom  this  is  proposed,  will  propose  to  you 
others  to  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  your  consent. 
I  care  very  little,  Sir,  for  the  ostensible  measure,  but  what 
is  there  behind?  What  are  the  honourable  gentleman's  future 
schemes?  If  we  pass  this  bill,  what  fresh  concessions  may  he 
not  require?  What  further  degradation  is  he  planning  for  his 
country?  Talk  of  evil  and  inconvenience,  Sir!  Look  to  other 
countries  —  study  other  aggregations  and  societies  of  men,  and 
then  see  whether  the  laws  of  this  country  demand  a  remedy 
or  deserve  a  panegyric.  Was  the  honourable  gentleman  (let 
me  ask  him)  always  of  this  way  of  thinking?  Do  I  not  re- 
member when  he  was  the  advocate  in  this  House  of  very  oppo- 
site opinions?  I  not  only  quarrel  with  his  present  sentiments, 
Sir,  but  I  declare  very  frankly,  I  do  not  like  the  party  with 
which  he  acts.  If  his  own  motives  were  as  pure  as  possible, 
they  cannot  but  suffer  contamination  from  those  with  whom 
he  is  politically  associated.  This  measure  may  be  a  boon  to 
the  constitution;  but  I  will  accept  no  favour  to  the  constitu- 
tion from  such  hands.  (Loud  cries  of  hear!  hear!)  I  profess 
myself,  Sir,  an  honest  and  upright  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  profess  myself  an  enemy 
to  all  change  and  all  innovation.  I  am  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are;  and  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  hand 
down  this  country  to  my  children  as  I  received  it  from  those 
who  preceded  me.  The  honourable  gentleman  pretends  to 
justify  the  severity  with  which  he  has  attacked  the  noble 
Lord  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chauncery;  but  I  say  such 
attacks  are  pregnant  with  mischief  to  Government  itself.  Op- 
pose Ministers,  you  oppose  Government:  disgrace  Ministers, 
you  disgrace  Government :  bring  Ministers  into  contempt,  you 
bring  Government  into  contempt;  and  anarchy  and  civil  war 
are  the  consequences.  Besides,  Sir,  the  measure  is  unnecessary. 
Nobody  complains  of  disorder  in  that  shape  in  which  it  is 
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the  aim  of  your  measure  to  propose  a  remedy  to  it.  The  business 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance;  there  is  need  of  the  greatest 
caution  and  circumspection.  Do  not  let  us  be  precipitate,  Sir. 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  consequences.  Every  thing  should 
be  gradual:  the  example  of  a  neighbouring  nation  should  fill 
us  with  alarm !  The  honourable  gentleman  has  taxed  me  with 
illiberality,  Sir.  I  deny  the  charge.  I  hate  innovation;  but 
I  love  improvement.  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  corruption  of 
Government;  but  I  defend  its  influence.  I  dread  reform;  but 
I  dread  it  only  when  it  is  intemperate.  I  consider  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  as  the  great  Palladium  of  the  Constitution;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  hold  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press  in  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  Nobody  is  more  conscious  than  I  am 
of  the  splendid  abilities  of  the  honourable  mover;  but  I  tell 
him  at  once,  his  scheme  is  too  good  to  be  practicable.  It 
savours  of  Utopia.  It  looks  well  in  theory;  but  it  won't  do 
in  practice.  It  will  not  do,  I  repeat,  Sir,  in  practice;  and  so 
the  advocates  of  the  measure  will  find  if,  unfortunately,  it 
should  find  its  way  through  Parliament.  (Cheers)  The  source 
of  that  corruption  to  which  the  honourable  member  alludes, 
is  in  the  minds  of  the  people:  so  rank  and  extensive  is  that 
corruption,  that  no  political  reform  can  have  any  effect  in 
removing  it.  Instead  of  reforming  others  —  instead  of  reform- 
ing the  State,  the  Constitution,  and  every  thing  that  is  most 
excellent,  let  each  man  reform  himself!  Let  him  look  at  home; 
he  will  find  there  enough  to  do  without  looking  abroad  and 
aiming  at  what  is  out  of  his  power.  (Loud  cheers)  And  now, 
Sir,  as  it  is  frequently  the  custom  in  this  House  to  end  with  a 
quotation,  and  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  debate 
has  anticipated  me  in  my  favourite  quotation  of,  ' '  The  strong 
pull  and  the  long  pull,"  —  I  shall  end  with  the  memorable 
words  of  the  assembled  Barons — "Nolumus  leges  Angliae 
mutari." 

QUESTIONS    AND    EXERCISES 

i.    Can  you  give  technical  names  to  the  various  fallacies 
which  Sydney  Smith  satirizes? 
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2.  This  bit  of  burlesque  was  written  many  years  ago.  Is 
it  applicable  today?  Note  down  certain  fallacies  in  present- 
day  political  thought  which  are  directly  analogous  to  those 
here  illustrated  by  Smith. 


SCIENCE  AND   RELIGION1 


By  Robert  Andrews  Millikan 


There  seems  to  be  at  the  present  time  a  strange  recrudescence 
of  a  point  of  view  which  is  completely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  developments  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  a  point  of  view 
which  thoughtful  leaders  of  both  science  and  religion  have  in 
all  ages  realized  never  had  any  basis  for  existence.  In  the 
time  of  Galileo  it  is  perhaps  understandable,  in  view  of  the 
crudity  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  certain  misguided  re- 
ligious leaders  should  have  imagined  that  the  discovery  of  the 
earth's  motions  might  tend  to  undermine  in  some  way  the 
basis  of  religion  and  who,  therefore,  attempted  to  suppress 
Galileo's  teachings.  Yet  it  is  to  me  not  a  little  surprising  that 
men  even  of  such  opportunities  as  Galileo's  persecutors  could 
have  got  religion  upon  such  an  entirely  false  basis  in  their 
thinking  as  to  make  its  fundamental  verities,  its  very  existence, 
dependent  in  any  way  upon  any  scientific  discovery.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  Galileo  was  right  or  wrong,  whether 
the  earth  actually  revolves  about  the  sun  or  the  sun  about  the 
earth.  That  is  a  scientific  matter  with  which  religion  as  such 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  which  should  not  have  given 
it  the  slightest  concern.  Science  could  be  counted  upon  to 
take  care  of  that.  It  is  its  business  to  doubt,  and  it  always 
does  so  as  long  as  there  is  any  room  left  for  uncertainty.  That 
even  those  inquisitors  were  far  behind  their  own  times  in 
supposing  that  there  could  be  any  real  contradiction  between 
religion,  properly  understood,  and  the  findings  of  astronomers 
cannot  perhaps  be  better  demonstrated  than  by  the  following 

1  Reprinted  from  Science  and  Life.  Copyright,  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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quotation  from  St.  Augustine,  who  lived  twelve  hundred  years 
earlier,  about  400  a.d.,  and  is  probably  recognized  as  the  most 
influential  authority,  next  to  Jesus  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  early 
Christian  church. 

"It  very  often  happens,"  says  Augustine,  in  commenting 
upon  the  entire  distinctness  from  his  point  of  view  of  the  two 
great  lines  of  thought,  the  natural  and  spiritual,  "that  there 
is  some  question  as  to  the  earth  or  the  sky,  or  the  other  elements 
of  this  world  .  .  .  respecting  which  one  who  is  not  a  Christian 
has  knowledge  derived  from  most  certain  reasoning  or  obser- 
vation: and  it  is  very  disgraceful  and  mischievous,  and  of 
all  things  to  be  carefully  avoided,  that  a  Christian,  speaking 
of  such  matters  as  being  according  to  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures, should  be  heard  by  an  unbeliever  talking  such  nonsense 
that  the  unbeliever,  perceiving  him  to  be  as  wide  from  the  mark 
as  east  from  west,  can  hardly  restrain  himself  from  laughing." 

That  this  same  controversy  that  Augustine  thus  saw  nearly 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago  had  no  basis  for  existence,  because 
it  is  outside  the  proper  field  of  religion,  but  which  nevertheless 
flared  up  so  violently  in  Galileo's  time,  and  then  died  out 
as  men  grew  in  intelligence,  should  have  appeared  again  in  as 
enlightened  a  country  as  America,  in  the  year  1922,  is  one  of 
the  most  amazing  phenomena  of  our  times.  But  it  is  not  less 
amazing  than  it  is  deplorable,  for  the  damage  which  well  mean- 
ing but  small  visioned  men  can  do  to  the  cause  of  organized 
religion  as  represented  in  the  Christian  church  through  the 
introduction  inside  the  organization  of  such  a  disintegrating 
influence  is  incalculably  greater  than  any  which  could  possibly 
be  done  by  attacks  from  outside.  Indeed,  should  the  move- 
ment succeed  the  church  would  inevitably  soon  lose  all  its 
most  vital  elements  and  society  would  be  obliged  to  develop 
some  other  agency  to  do  the  work  which  the  church  was  organ- 
ized to  do,  which  in  the  main  it  has  always  done,  and  which 
to  a  very  large  extent  it  now  does,  namely,  the  work  of  serving 
as  the  great  dynamo  for  injecting  into  human  society  the  sense 
of  social  responsibility,  the  spirit  of  altruism,  of  service,  of 
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brotherly  love,  of  Christlikeness,  and  of  eliminating  as  far  as 
possible  the  spirit  of  greed  and  self-seeking. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  place  the  whole  blame  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  situation  upon  misguided  leaders  of  religion.  The 
responsibility  is  a  divided  one,  for  science  is  just  as  often  mis- 
represented as  is  religion  by  men  of  little  vision,  of  no  apprecia- 
tion of  its  limitations,  and  of  imperfect  comprehension  of  the 
real  role  which  it  plays  in  human  life  —  by  men  who  lose  sight 
of  all  spiritual  values  and  therefore  exert  an  influence  upon 
youth  which  is  unsettling,  irreligious,  and  sometimes  immoral. 
The  two  groups,  the  one  in  the  religious  field,  the  other  in  the 
scientific,  are  in  reality  very  much  alike.  They  represent  es- 
sentially the  same  type  of  mind,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  the 
same  stage  of  intellectual  development.  Each  interprets  the 
Bible,  for  example,  essentially  literally,  instead  of  historically, 
the  one  to  support,  the  other  to  condemn.  Both  may  be 
assumed  to  be  sincere,  but  the  one  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  science,  while  presuming  to  judge  it ;  the  other  is  in  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  what  religion  is,  while  scoffing  at  it. 
I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  quite  as  much  because  of  the 
existence  of  scientists  of  this  type  as  of  their  counterparts  in 
the  field  of  religion  that  the  fundamentalist  controversy  has 
flared  up  to-day,  and  it  is  high  time  for  scientists  to  recognize 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  and  take  such  steps  as  they 
can  to  remove  their  share  of  the  cause. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  which  I  may  say  will  exert 
much  influence  upon  the  groups  whose  prejudices  have  already 
been  aroused,  and  who  are  therefore  not  interested  in  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  situation,  but  I  may  perhaps  hope  that 
some  of  the  youth  whose  minds  have  been  confused  by  the 
controversy  may  profit  somewhat  from  a  restatement  of  what 
seem  to  me  the  perfectly  obvious  and  indisputable  facts. 

The  first  fact  which  seems  to  be  altogether  obvious  and  undis- 
puted by  thoughtful  men  is  that  there  is  actually  no  conflict  what- 
ever between  science  and  religion  when  each  is  correctly  understood. 
The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
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truth  of  that  statement  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  the  greatest 
minds  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  field  of  science,  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  field  of  religion,  upon  the  other.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  we  select  the  greatest  names  in  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  history  of  British  sciences,  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  world  science.  Everyone  would  agree  that  the  stars  that 
shine  brightest  in  that  history,  as  one's  glance  sweeps  down 
from  1650  to  1920,  are  found  in  the  names  of  Newton,  whose 
life  centered  about  1680;  Faraday,  living  about  1830;  Maxwell, 
1870;  Kelvin,  1890,  and  Lord  Raleigh,  who  died  in  192 1.  No 
more  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  no  intellects  of  more  pene- 
trating vision,  can  be  found  anywhere,  at  any  time,  than  these, 
and  yet  every  one  of  them  has  been  a  devout  and  professed 
follower  of  religion.  It  was  Kelvin  who  first  estimated  the 
age  of  the  earth  at  something  like  a  hundred  million  years 
without  seeing  the  least  incompatibility,  in  spite  of  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  between  that  scientific  conclusion  and  his 
adherence  to  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a  lifelong  member 
and  a  constant  attendant.  Indeed,  in  1887,  when  he  was  at 
the  very  height  of  his  powers,  he  wrote:  "I  believe  that  the 
more  thoroughly  science  is  studied  the  further  does  it  take 
us  from  anything  comparable  to  atheism."  Again  in  1903, 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  wrote:  "If  you  think  strongly 
enough  you  will  be  forced  by  science  to  the  belief  in  God,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  You  will  find  it  not  antagonis- 
tic, but  helpful,  to  religion."  His  biographer,  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson,  says:  "His  faith  was  always  of  a  very  simple  and 
childlike  nature,  undogmatic  and  untainted  by  sectarian  bitter- 
ness. It  pained  him  to  hear  crudely  atheistic  views  expressed  by 
young  men  who  had  never  known  the  deeper  side  of  existence." 
Just  as  strong  a  case  of  the  same  sort  can  be  made  by  turn- 
ing to  the  biographies  of  any  of  the  other  men  mentioned,  and 
these  were  chosen,  let  it  be  remembered,  not  because  they 
were  religious  men,  but  because  they  are  universally  recognized 
as  the  foremost  of  scientists.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  the  world  has 
ever  produced  in  any  field  of  endeavor  men  of  more  command- 
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ing  intellects  than  two  of  them,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  James 
Clerk-Maxwell. 

If  someone  says  that  I  am  calling  only  on  the  testimony  of 
physicists  and  of  Englishmen,  then  listen  to  the  man  whom 
the  French  nation  has  repeatedly  voted  the  foremost  of  all 
Frenchmen,  and  who  is  also  easily  the  peer  of  any  biologist 
who  has  ever  lived  anywhere,  Louis  Pasteur,  of  whom  his 
biographer  says,  "Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Pasteur 
was  a  deeply  religious  man."  Over  his  tomb  in  the  Institute 
Pasteur  are  inscribed  these  words  of  his:  "Happy  is  he  who 
carries  a  God  within  him,  an  ideal  of  beauty  to  which  he  is 
obedient  —  an  ideal  of  art,  an  ideal  of  science,  an  ideal  of  the 
fatherland,  an  ideal  of  the  virtues  of  the  Gospel." 

Or,  again,  if  I  am  accused  of  calling  merely  on  the  testimony 
of  the  past,  on  the  thinking  which  preceded  the  advent  of  this 
new  twentieth  century  in  which  we  live,  I  can  bring  the  evi- 
dence strictly  up  to  date  by  asking  you  to  name  the  dozen 
most  outstanding  scientists  in  America  to-day  and  then  show- 
ing you  that  the  great  majority  of  them  will  bear  emphatic 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  complete  lack  of  antagonism  between 
the  fields  of  science  and  religion,  but  to  their  own  fundamental 
religious  convictions.  One  naturally  begins  with  the  man  who 
occupies  the  most  conspicuous  scientific  position  in  the  United 
States,  namely,  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  who  is  at  present  both  the  head  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  of  Washington  and  the  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Walcott,  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  students  of  the 
evolution  of  life  in  the  early  geologic  ages.  He  is  personally 
known  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  deep  religious  conviction  and  has 
recently  written  me  asking  that  he  be  described  for  the  purpose 
of  this  address,  which  he  has  seen,  as  "an  active  church  worker." 
The  same  is  true  of  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  the  director  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  exponents  of  evolution  in  the  country.  An- 
other rival  for  eminence  in  this  field  is  Edwin  G.  Conklin  of 
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Princeton,  who  in  recently  published  articles  has  definitely 
shown  himself  a  proponent  of  the  religious  interpretation  of 
life.  In  the  same  category  I  know,  also  from  direct  corre- 
spondence, that  I  may  place  John  C.  Merriam,  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and  America's  fore- 
most paleontologist;  Michael  Pupin,  the  very  first  of  our  elec- 
trical experts  who  has  "approved  every  word"  of  this  address 
and  recently  delivered  a  better  one  at  Columbia  University 
on  this  same  subject;  John  Coulter,  dean  of  American  botanists; 
A.  A.  and  W.  A.  Noyes,  foremost  among  our  chemists;  James 
R.  Angell,  president  of  Yale  University,  an  eminent  psycholo- 
gist, with  whom  I  have  had  an  exchange  of  letters  on  this 
subject;  James  A.  Breasted,  our  most  eminent  archeologist, 
who  served  with  me  for  years  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  a 
Chicago  church,  upon  which  also  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  dean  of 
American  geologists,  was  a  constant  attendant;  Dr.  C.  G. 
Abbot,  home  secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
eminent  astronomer  and  active  churchman ;  and  so  on  through 
the  list  of  a  large  number  of  the  scientists  of  eminence  in  this 
country. 

Turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  ask  what  have 
been  the  views  of  the  most  outstanding  and  most  inspired 
religious  leaders  upon  the  relations  of  science  to  religion,  and 
you  obtain  altogether  similar  testimony.  Was  it  not  Jesus 
himself,  who  said,  "You  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free"?  There  is  not  one  syllable  in  all  that 
he  taught  nor  one  idea  which  he  introduced  into  human  life 
which  would  justify  one  in  arraying  him  on  the  side  of  those 
who  would  see  antagonism  between  any  scientific  truth  and 
the  deepest  of  spiritual  values.  There  were  no  creeds  in  Jesus' 
teaching,  no  verbal  inspirations  of  any  sort.  Religion  was  to 
him  a  life  of  love  and  duty,  the  simple  expression  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

Turning  next  to  great  religious  personalities  since  Jesus'  day, 
I  have  already  quoted  Augustine  to  show  how  he  warned  against 
religious  leaders  of  such  narrow  insight  as  to  make  religion  a 
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laughing-stock  by  the  presentation  of  an  antagonism  which  did 
not  exist.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  church, 
in  the  chapter  of  his  Compendium  of  Natural  Philosophy  on 
"A  General  View  of  the  Gradual  Progression  of  Beings,"  has 
a  passage  which  speaks  of  "the  ostrich  with  the  feet  of  a  goat 
which  unites  birds  to  quadrupeds,"  and  then  continues,  "By 
what  degrees  does  Nature  raise  herself  to  man?  .  .  .  How  will 
she  rectify  this  head  that  is  always  inclined  toward  earth? 
How  change  these  paws  into  flexible  arms?  What  method  will 
she  make  use  of  to  transform  these  crooked  feet  into  skillful 
and  supple  hands?  Or  how  will  she  widen  and  extend  this 
contracted  stomach  ?  In  what  manner  will  she  place  the  breasts 
and  give  them  a  roundness  suitable  to  them?  The  ape  is  this 
rough  draft  of  man,  this  rude  sketch,  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion which  nevertheless  bears  a  resemblance  to  him,  and  is 
the  last  creature  that  serves  to  display  the  admirable  progres- 
sion of  the  works  of  God.  ...  But  mankind  have  their  grada- 
tions as  well  as  other  productions  of  our  globe.  There  is  a 
prodigious  number  of  continued  links  between  the  most  perfect  man 
and  the  ape."  (Italics  mine.)  I  am  not  here  asserting  that 
Wesley's  point  of  view  was  correct.  For  our  present  purposes 
that  is  quite  immaterial.  But  he  was  a  supreme  religious 
leader  and  the  quotation  shows  that  he  saw  too  clearly  to 
allow  his  scientific  thinking  to  be  trammeled  by  any  man- 
made  religious  dogmas. 

Again,  in  our  own  time,  there  has  been  no  more  spiritual 
a  religious  leader  than  Henry  Drummond,  whose  most  inspiring 
work  was  in  showing  the  contribution  of  science  to  religion, 
and  I  think  I  might  name  practically  all  of  the  outstanding 
religious  leaders  now  living  and  say  that  there  is  not  one  in 
ten  of  them  who  would  not  take  his  place  beside  Jesus  and 
Augustine  and  Drummond  and  Beecher  and  Lyman  Abbott 
and  Fosdick  and  Soares  and  King  and  Brown  and  Burton  and 
Mathews  and  a  host  of  other  men  of  broad  vision  and  deep 
experience  who  have  seen  science  and  religion  as  twin  sisters  which 
are  effectively  cooperating  in  leading  the  world  on  to  better  things. 
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My  argument  thus  far  has  been  merely  this,  that  there  can 
be  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion  if  the  greatest  minds 
in  the  two  fields,  the  minds  to  which  we  look  for  our  definitions 
of  what  both  science  and  religion  are,  have  not  only  not  seen 
such  a  conflict  but  have  clearly  seen  and  clearly  stated  that 
there  is  none. 

But  now  let  me  go  to  my  second  obvious  fact  and  show 
why  in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be  no  conflict.  This 
appears  at  once  as  soon  as  one  attempts  to  define  for  himself 
what  is  the  place  of  science  and  what  the  place  of  religion  in 
human  life.  The  purpose  of  science  is  to  develop  without  preju- 
dice or  preconception  of  any  kind  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the 
laws,  and  the  processes  of  nature.  The  even  more  important 
task  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  develop  the  consciences, 
the  ideals,  and  the  aspirations  of  mankind. 

The  definition  of  science  I  think  all  will  agree  with.  The 
definition  of  religion  is  in  essence  that  embodied  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  who,  unlike  many  of  his  followers  of  narrower  vision, 
did  not  concern  himself  at  all  with  creeds,  but  centered  his 
whole  teaching  about  a  life  of  service  and  the  spread  of  the 
spirit  of  love.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  scientific  and  the 
religious  sides  of  life  often  come  into  contact  and  mutually 
support  each  other.  Science  without  religion  obviously  may 
become  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing  to  mankind,  but  science 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  religion  is  the  key  to  progress  and 
the  hope  of  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  history  has  shown 
that  religion  without  science  breeds  dogmatism,  bigotry,  perse- 
cution, religious  wars,  and  all  the  other  disasters  which  in  the 
past  have  been  heaped  upon  mankind  in  the  name  of  religion, 
disasters  which  have  been  so  fatal  to  organized  religion  itself 
that  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  countries  the  finest  charac- 
ters and  the  most  essentially  religious  men  have  been  found 
outside  the  church.  In  some  countries  that  is  the  situation 
to-day,  and  wherever  this  is  true  it  is  because  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion has  been  lost  sight  of,  buried  under  theologies  and  other 
external  trappings  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  "mint,  the 
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anise,  and  the  cummin"  of  Jesus'  day.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
see  what  disaster  these  excrescences  can  bring  upon  the  cause 
of  real  religion  let  him  read  the  history  of  the  church  in  Asia 
Minor  for  the  first  six  centuries  and  see  for  himself  what  sects 
and  schisms  and  senseless  quarrels  over  the  nature  of  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  can  do  in  the  way  of  sucking  the  life-blood  out 
of  the  spirit  of  his  teachings  and  out  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
organization  which  was  started  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spreading 
that  spirit. 

Yet  in  America,  at  least,  it  is  not  primarily  those  inside  the 
church  who  thus  misinterpret  and  misunderstand  it,  though 
we  must  sorrowfully  admit  that  such  a  group  does  exist  here. 
It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  the  outsiders,  the  critics  who 
have  never  seen  the  inside  of  church  walls,  and  many  of  whom 
know  so  little  about  the  church  in  America  as  to  actually 
believe  that  Christianity  is  to  be  identified  with  mediaeval 
theology,  when  the  fact  is  so  obvious  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  that  all  that  is  vital  in  Christianity  has  remained  alto- 
gether untouched  by  the  most  complete  revolutions  in  the- 
ology, such  as  have  gone  on,  for  example,  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  Many  of  us  were  brought  up  under  creeds  and 
theologies  which  have  now  completely  passed  on,  as  such  things 
will  continue  to  do  as  the  world  progresses,  and  yet,  as  we  look 
back,  we  see  that  the  essential  thing  which  the  churches  of 
our  childhood  were  doing  for  us  and  for  our  neighbors  then 
is  precisely  what  they  are  doing  now,  namely,  stimulating  us 
to  right  conduct,  as  each  of  us  sees  it,  inspiring  us  to  do  as  we 
know  we  ought  to  do,  developing  our  ideals  and  our  aspirations. 
There  is  a  very  simple  and  a  very  scientific  way  of  finding  out 
for  yourself  what  is  the  heart  and  center  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  fundamental  and  vital  thing  which  it  stands  for 
in  human  society,  and  that  is  to  get  far  enough  back  so  that 
details  are  lost  sight  of  and  then  to  observe  what  is  the  element 
which  is  common  to  all  Christian  churches  in  the  United  States. 
He  who  does  that  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  the  life  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  which  constitute  all  that  is  essential  to  Christianity, 
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that  the  spread  of  his  spirit  of  unselfishness,  of  his  idealism,  and 
of  his  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God 
is  the  great  purpose  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  other  words, 
that  religion  exists,  as  stated  above,  for  the  sake  of  developing 
the  consciences,  the  ideals,  and  the  aspirations  of  mankind. 

My  third  obvious  fact  is  that  both  science  and  religion  have 
reached  their  present  status  through  a  process  of  development  from 
the  crudest  beginnings.  This  will  be  universally  recognized  in 
the  case  of  science,  and  in  the  case  of  religion  the  most  super- 
ficial study  of  history  shows  that  this  is  true.  The  religious 
ideals  and  practices  of  the  American  Indians  and  of  all  other 
primitive  tribes,  with  their  totem-poles  and  incantations,  have 
obviously  been  of  the  most  primitive  type.  The  ideas  of  duty, 
of  responsibility,  have  always  been  involved  in  these  religions, 
but  the  motives  of  right  conduct,  as  primitive  man  conceived 
it,  have  been,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  of  the  most 
unenlightened  and  even  unworthy  sort. 

But  is  it  not  altogether  obvious  that  religion  cannot  possibly 
rise  higher  than  the  stage  of  development  of  the  people  of  whose 
ideals  it  is  the  expression?  Nothing  could  show  that  process 
of  development  better  than  the  Bible  itself,  for  the  early  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  reveal  the  conception  of  God,  character- 
istic indeed  of  the  age,  but  not  at  all  satisfying  to  us,  for  it 
was  a  God  who  was  indeed  benevolent  and  just  toward  his 
own  chosen  people,  but  vindictive  and  cruel  and  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  welfare  of  those  outside  this  chosen  group. 
This  imperfect  conception  is  developed  and  refined  through 
the  history  of  the  Jews  as  portrayed  in  the  Bible  until  it  culmi- 
nates in  the  all-embracing  love  and  fatherhood  preached  by 
Jesus.  He  who  would  deny  this  developmental  process  going 
on  in  both  science  and  religion  and  clearly  revealed  in  all  the 
records  of  the  past  which  we  have,  must  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
indisputable  facts  as  they  are  presented  in  all  history,  including 
sacred  history. 

To  me  it  has  always  been  of  the  utmost  interest  and  profit, 
especially  when  I  was  disposed  to  judge  severely  great  religious 
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leaders  of  the  past,  like  Paul  or  Moses,  to  try  to  conceive  my- 
self living  in  their  surroundings,  with  their  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge,  interpreting  life  from  the  limited  point  of  view 
which  they  had,  formulating  rules  of  conduct  relating,  for 
example,  to  matters  of  hygiene,  such  as  those  dealt  with  in 
Deuteronomy,  trying  to  interpret  mysterious  phenomena  of 
nature  like  eclipses,  the  possession  of  evil  spirits,  etc.,  and  when 
I  do  this  my  wonder  always  is  that  these  men  saw  as  clearly 
as  they  did,  and  succeeded  as  well  as  they  did  in  separating 
the  fundamental  from  the  incidental.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
judge  the  great  leaders  of  the  past  by  their  standards  rather 
than  by  ours,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  so  if  we  are  to  form 
any  just  appreciation  of  them  and  of  their  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  race.  Indeed,  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
whole  problem.  Once  get  this  point  of  view  and  you  will 
never  think  of  asking  whether  Genesis  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
modern  textbook  of  science.  It  was  written  long  before  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  science.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
from  every  point  of  view  to  realize  that  the  Bible  itself  makes 
no  claims  whatever  of  scientific  correctness  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  verbal  inspiration.  It  is  rather  the  record  of  the  religious 
experiences  and  development  of  a  great  race. 

My  fourth  obvious  fact  is  that  everyone  who  reflects  at  all 
believes  in  one  way  or  another  in  God.  From  my  point  of 
view,  the  word  atheism  is  generally  used  most  carelessly,  un- 
scientifically, and  unintelligently,  for  it  is  to  me  unthinkable 
that  a  real  atheist  should  exist  at  all.  I  may  not,  indeed, 
believe  in  the  conception  of  deity  possessed  by  the  Congo  negro 
who  pounds  the  tom-tom  to  drive  away  the  god  whose  presence 
and  influence  he  fears;  and  it  is  certain  also  that  no  modern 
religious  leader  believes  in  the  god  who  has  the  attributes  which 
Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  Judges  ascribe  to  their  deity.  But  it 
seems  to  me  as  obvious  as  breathing  that  every  man  who  is 
sufficiently  in  his  senses  to  recognize  his  own  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  problem  of  existence,  to  understand  whence  he 
himself  came  and  whether  he  is  going,  must  in  the  very  admis- 
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sion  of  that  ignorance  and  finiteness  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  Something,  a  Power,  a  Being  in  whom  and  because  of 
whom  he  himself  "lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being."  That 
Power,  that  Something,  that  Existence,  we  call  God.  Primitive 
man,  of  course,  had  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  that  being. 
He  was  not  able  to  think  of  a  god  who  was  very  different  from 
himself.  His  god  became  angered  and  had  to  be  appeased, 
he  was  jealous  and  vindictive  and  moody;  but  man's  concep- 
tions have  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns,  and  as  he  has 
grown  up  he  has  slowly  been  putting  away  childish  things. 

I  am  not  much  concerned  as  to  whether  I  agree  precisely 
with  you  in  my  conception  or  not,  for  "can  men  with  thinking 
find  out  God?"  Both  your  conception  and  mine  must  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  vague  and  indefinite.  Least  of  all  am  I 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  man  who  spiritualizes  nature  and 
says  that  God  is  to  him  the  Soul  of  the  universe,  for  spirit,  per- 
sonality, and  all  these  abstract  conceptions  which  go  with  it, 
like  love,  duty,  and  beauty,  exist  for  you  and  for  me  just  as 
much  as  do  iron,  wood,  and  water.  They  are  in  every  way 
as  real  for  us  as  are  the  physical  things  which  we  handle.  No 
man,  therefore,  can  picture  nature  as  devoid  of  these  attributes 
which  are  a  part  of  your  experience  and  mine,  and  which  you 
and  I  know  are  in  nature.  If  you,  then,  in  your  conception 
identify  God  with  nature,  you  must  perforce  attribute  to  him 
consciousness  and  personality,  or  better,  super  consciousness  and 
super p er sonality .  You  cannot  possibly  synthesize  nature  and 
leave  out  its  most  outstanding  attributes.  Nor  can  you  get 
these  potentialities  out  of  nature,  no  matter  how  far  back 
you  go  in  time.  In  other  words,  materialism,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  an  altogether  absurd  and  an  utterly  irrational 
philosophy,  and  is  indeed  so  regarded  by  most  thoughtful  men. 

Without  attempting,  then,  to  go  further  in  defining  what 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  undefinable,  let  me  reassert  my 
conviction  that  although  you  may  not  believe  in  some  particu- 
lar conception  of  God  which  I  may  try  to  give  expression  to, 
and  although  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  many  of  our  con- 
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ceptions  are  sometimes  childishly  anthropomorphic,  everyone 
who  is  sufficiently  in  possession  of  his  faculties  to  recognize 
his  own  inability  to  comprehend  the  problem  of  existence  bows 
his  head  in  the  presence  of  the  Nature,  if  you  will,  the  God, 
I  prefer  to  say,  who  is  behind  it  all  and  whose  attributes  are 
partially  revealed  to  us  in  it  all,  so  that  it  pains  me  as  much 
as  it  did  Kelvin  "to  hear  crudely  atheistic  views  expressed  by 
men  who  have  never  known  the  deeper  side  of  existence." 
Let  me  then  henceforth  use  the  word  God  to  describe  that 
which  is  behind  the  mystery  of  existence  and  that  which  gives 
meaning  to  it.  I  think  you  will  not  misunderstand  me,  then, 
when  I  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  thinking  man  who  did 
not  believe  in  God. 

My  fifth  obvious  fact  is  that  there  have  been  two  great  influ- 
ences in  the  history  of  the  world  which  have  made  goodness  the 
outstanding  characteristic  in  the  conception  of  God.  The  first 
influence  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  the  second  influence  has  been 
the  growth  of  modern  science  and  particularly  the  growth  of 
the  theory  of  evolution.  All  religions,  including  Christianity, 
have  impersonated  the  spirit  of  evil  and  the  spirit  of  good, 
and  in  many  instances  the  former  has  been  given  the  controlling 
influence.  All  of  us  see  much  in  life  which  tends  to  make  us 
pessimists.  The  good  does  not  always  prevail.  Righteousness 
does  not  always  triumph.  What  is  the  meaning  of  existence? 
Is  it  worth  while  ?  Are  we  going  anywhere  ?  Jesus  and  modern 
science  have  both  answered  that  question  in  the  affirmative 
—  Jesus  took  it  as  his  mission  in  life  to  preach  the  news  of  the 
goodness  of  God.  He  came  in  an  age  which  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  modern  science.  He  used  the  terms,  in  dealing 
with  disease  and  evil,  which  were  appropriate  to  his  day, 
the  only  terms  which  his  audiences  could  have  understood, 
but  he  saw  a  God  who  was  caring  for  every  sparrow  and 
who  was  working  out  through  love  a  world  planned  for  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  all  creatures.  Similarly  science 
in  the  formulation  of  the  theory  of  evolution  has  seen  the  world 
developing  through  countless  ages  higher  and  higher  qualities, 
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moving  on  to  better  and  better  things.  It  pictures  God,  how- 
ever you  may  conceive  him,  as  essentially  good,  as  providing 
a  reason  for  existence  and  a  motive  for  making  the  most  of 
existence,  in  that  we  may  be  a  part  of  the  great  plan  of  world 
progress.  No  more  sublime  conception  of  God  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  mind  of  man  than  that  which  is  furnished 
by  science  when  it  represents  him  as  revealing  himself  through 
countless  ages  in  the  development  of  the  earth  as  an  abode 
for  man  and  in  the  age-long  inbreathing  of  life  into  its  constit- 
uent matter,  culminating  in  man  with  his  spiritual  nature 
and  all  his  godlike  powers. 

But  let  me  go  a  step  further.  Science  in  bringing  to  light 
the  now  generally  admitted,  though  not  as  yet  obvious  and 
undisputed  fact,  that  this  is  not  a  world  in  which  things  happen 
by  caprice,  but  a  world  governed  throughout  by  law,  has  pre- 
sented the  most  powerful  motive  to  man  for  goodness  which 
has  ever  been  urged  upon  him,  more  powerful  even  than  any 
which  Jesus  found.  That  "whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap"  is  no  longer  merely  a  biblical  text:  it  is  a 
truth  which  has  been  burned  into  the  consciousness  of  mankind 
by  the  last  hundred  years  of  the  study  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology.  Science,  then,  not  only  teaches  that  God  is  good, 
but  it  furnishes  man  with  the  most  powerful  of  motives  to  fit 
in  with  the  scheme  of  goodness  which  God  has  provided  in 
nature.  It  teaches  him  not  only  that  disease  breeds  disease, 
but  also,  by  inference  at  least,  that  hate  breeds  hate,  that 
dishonesty  breeds  dishonesty,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  love  begets  love.  It  teaches  him 
that  the  moral  laws  and  the  physical  laws  alike  are  all  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  violations  of  either  of  them  lead  to  disaster  and 
to  misery. 

In  closing  this  brief  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  scientist, 
let  me  present  a  situation  and  a  question.  In  the  spring  of 
1 91 2  the  great  ship  Titanic  had  collided  with  an  iceberg  and 
was  doomed.  She  was  about  to  sink.  The  lifeboats  were  in- 
sufficient.    The  cry  went  up,  "The  women  first!"     The  men 
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stepped  back.  The  boats  were  loaded  and  the  men  sank  with 
the  ship.  You  call  it  an  heroic  act.  Why  did  they  do  it? 
Perhaps  you  answer,  because  it  was  the  law  of  the  sea  and  the 
men  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to  live  after  having  broken 
that  law.  Then  take  a  simpler  case,  for  I  want  a  more  funda- 
mental answer.  Two  men  were  clinging  after  the  wreck  to  a 
floating  piece  of  timber.  It  would  not  support  them  both. 
One  of  them  voluntarily  let  go  and  sank.  Heroisms  of  just 
this  sort  happened  thousands  of  times  during  the  war.  Men 
threw  away  their  lives  for  a  cause.  Such  events  happen  every 
day  in  times  of  peace.  Why  do  they  happen?  Because  men 
and  women  prefer  to  die  rather  than  to  live  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  played  the  coward,  of  having  failed  to  play 
their  part  worthily  in  the  great  scheme  of  things.  It  is  true 
that  not  all  men  are  like  that,  but  I  am  optimist  enough  to 
think  that  most  men  are.  But  now  come  back  to  the  question. 
Why  are  most  men  like  that?  Simply  because  most  men  be- 
lieve that  there  is  such  a  world  scheme;  that  they  are  part  of  it, 
that  their  deaths  are  going  to  contribute  to  its  development,  in 
short,  because  most  men  believe  in  God.  This  is  the  obvious  in- 
ference from  the  fact  that  men  are  willing  to  die  for  a  cause. 
They  may  not  know  whether  there  is  personal  immortality  for 
them  or  not,  but  they  do  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  they 
live  on  in  memory  and  in  influence;  many  of  them,  too,  have 
faith  to  believe  that  they  live  on  in  consciousness,  but  in  either 
case  they  are  a  part  of  a  plan  of  development  which  gives 
meaning  to  life.  In  other  words,  men  who  have  the  stuff  in 
them  which  makes  heroes  all  believe  in  God,  in  "a  power  in 
the  world  which  makes  for  righteousness."  Without  that  be- 
lief there  is  no  motive  for  heroism  or  for  self-sacrifices  of  any 
sort,  nor  any  such  thing  as  "the  development  of  the  consciences, 
the  ideals,  and  the  aspirations  of  mankind,"  which  I  said  above 
was  the  task  of  religion,  for  there  is  then  no  basis  for  ideals  or 
for  aspirations.  This  is  why  Kelvin  said  that  "belief  in  God 
is  the  foundation  of  all  religion." 

If  there  be  a  man  who  does  not  believe,  either  through  the 
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promptings  of  his  religious  faith  or  through  the  objective  evi- 
dence which  the  evolutionary  history  of  the  world  offers,  in 
a  progressive  revelation  of  God  to  man,  if  there  be  a  man  who 
in  neither  of  these  two  ways  has  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
meaning  to  and  a  purpose  for  existence,  if  there  be  such  thor- 
oughgoing pessimism  in  this  world,  then  may  I  and  mine 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  contact  with  it.  If  the  beauty, 
the  meaning,  and  the  purpose  of  this  life  as  revealed  by  both 
science  and  religion  are  all  a  dream,  then  let  me  dream  on 
forever ! 

QUESTIONS   AND   EXERCISES 

1 .  Millikan  citeSj  an  array  of  clergymen  and  scientists  who 
see  no  conflict  between  their  respective  fields.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  as  expert  testimony?  Would  one  have  to  be  an 
expert  in  both  science  and  religion  to  solve  the  problem  ade- 
quately ? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  an  equal  number  of  clergymen  and 
scientists  could  be  found  who  would  oppose  the  view  taken 
by  Millikan's  group  of  testimonialists  ?  What  effect  would  this 
have  on  his  argument? 

3.  Do  you  find  a  quantitative  fallacy  in  Millikan's  statistical 
group  of  the  clergymen  and  scientists  who  found  no  conflict 
between  science  and  religion  ?  In  answering  this  question,  con- 
sider whether  people  who  all  believe  the  same  way  should  be 
counted  together  when  their  reasons  for  the  belief  may  be  very 
different.  What  if  the  reasons  of  some  of  these  men  are  in- 
consistent with  those  of  others?  Why  would  this  amount  to  a 
quantitative  fallacy? 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  Millikan's  explanation  of  the  hero- 
ism displayed  in  the  Titanic  disaster?  Is  it  relevant  to  his 
main  argument? 

5.  What  part  does  definition  play  in  Millikan's  argument 
that  there  is  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion  (p.  229)? 
Does  his  conclusion  follow  obviously  if  the  definitions  of  science 
and  religion  are  accepted  ?  Would  you  accept  these  definitions  ? 
Why?    Would  Millikan's  opponents  accept  them? 

6.  Discuss  the  essay  from  the  standpoint  of  excellence  in 
organization  and  orderly  analysis. 


IS   CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT  RIGHT? 
A   DEBATE1 


I.    FOR  DEFENSE  AGAINST  THE  CRIMINAL 


By  R.  L.  Calder,  K.  C. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  proposition,  "Capital  Punishment 
Is  Right,"  is  too  wide  for  debate,  couched  in  such  terms.  It 
must  be  restricted  by  definition  and  reservation.  To  use  an 
expression  dear  to  the  French  dialectician,  "The  theorem  must 
be  conditioned,  or  positioned,  in  time  and  space." 

Punishment  is  a  social  expedient.  Its  nature  and  intensity 
vary  with  the  constitution  and  state  of  mind  of  society  itself. 
In  the  old  Norse  and  Celtic  tribes,  murder  was  not  regarded 
as  an  offense  against  the  state.  It  was  regarded  as  an  invasion 
of  the  personal  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  victim's 
family.  The  king  lost  a  swordsman  and  the  family  a  bread- 
winner. The  punishment  of  the  crime  was  a  fine,  escheated 
to  the  king  and  the  family;  payment  satisfied  the  murderer's 
debt,  failure  to  pay  involved  his  personal  bondage.  Here  we 
have  one  extreme  view. 

Another  extreme  view  reached  its  culmination  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
—  especially  in  England.  Then  any  crime  of  violence  — ■  no 
matter  what  the  degree  of  violence  might  be  —  was  considered 
such  an  attack  upon  the  body  politic  that  it  was  punishable 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Forum,  September,  1928.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers. 
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by  death.  To  understand  this  severity,  one  must  liken  society 
emerging  from  the  lawlessness  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  com- 
munity in  process  of  recovering  from  a  cataclysm  —  like  the 
tidal  wave  at  Galveston  or  the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco  — 
where  the  guards  posted  to  restore  and  preserve  order  are 
instructed  to  shoot  all  looters  and  marauders  on  sight.  No 
one  will  ever  know  to  what  extent  what  appears  to  us  the 
excessive  rigor  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  those  im- 
mediately before  it,  operated  to  restore  order  and  peace  — 
any  more  than  the  circus  spectator  can  surmise  how  often  a 
wild  beast  has  been  goaded  with  steel  or  burnt  with  hot  iron 
before  it  will  lie  down  at  the  raising  of  the  showman's  whip. 

Society  in  our  day  has  receded  from  this  severity,  but  not 
to  the  point  of  reverting  to  the  view  that  crime  is  an  offense 
against  the  individual  only.  In  the  present-day  conception, 
the  wrong  to  the  individual  is  forgotten  in  the  notion  that  peace 
and  order  are  paramount  interests,  which  must  be  assured 
at  all  costs.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  social  organization  of 
today  punishing  offenses  because  of  their  disturbing  or  un- 
balancing effect  on  the  body  politic.  There  is  a  gradation  of 
penalties,  punishment  increasing  in  rigor  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  crime. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the  infliction  of  the 
death  penalty  is,  by  enactment,  restricted  to  treason,  rape, 
and  murder.  In  practice,  it  is  rarely  inflicted  for  treason; 
and  in  cases  of  rape  it  has  become  a  dead  letter.  But,  in  spite 
of  constant  and  considerable  agitation  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  both  noble-minded  and  clever,  there  is  still  throughout 
the  civilized  world  a  strong  holding  to  the  belief  that  capital 
punishment  is  fitly  and  properly  applied  to  the  premeditated 
taking  of  human  life. 

Some  recession,  from  even  that  position,  is  indicated  by  the 
reluctance  of  juries  to  convict,  and  of  judges  to  condemn, 
where  the  premeditation  is  brief  and  the  act  prompted  by 
passion.  But  so  far,  except  with  those  who  predicate  that 
capital  punishment  is  wrong  per  se,  and  in  any  event,  there  is 
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little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  society  to  inflict  the  death  penalty 

in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  premeditated,  cold-blooded,  and 

long-prepared  killing. 

Therefore,  in  mooting  the  proposition,  I  restrict  it  as  follows: 
At  the  present  time,  as  society  is  organized,  and  in  its  present 

state  of  mind,  capital  punishment  is  right  — 

(a)  Where  there  is  a  premeditated  and  calculated  taking  of 
human  life,  without  lawful  excuse  or  justification;   and 

(b)  In  gang  crimes,  where  the  taking  of  human  life  is  con- 
sidered, planned,  and  resolved,  as  an  eventuality,  and  is  actually 
committed  in  carrying  out  the  crime  which  was  the  prime  object ; 

Always  provided  the  one  so  taking  human  life  is  sane  to  the 
extent  of  realizing  the  nature  of  his  act. 

For  the  purposes  of  demonstration,  three  postulates  must 
be  laid. 

First  postulate:  As  a  general  proposition,  human  beings  are 
responsible  for  their  acts. 

It  is  upon  this  point  that  the  debaters  of  capital  punish- 
ment find  it  most  difficult  to  come  to  grips.  Some  opponents 
of  capital  punishment  predicate  that  crime  is,  in  itself,  a  mani- 
festation of  mental  disease.  Others  go  further,  asserting  that 
no  man  possesses  the  power  of  self-determination,  but  is  in- 
exorably shaped  by  the  combined  forces  of  heredity  and  physical 
constitution.  The  soul  is  displaced  by  the  ductless  glands. 
This  new  scientific  Calvinism  is  as  hard  to  combat  as  was 
the  old  spiritual  Calvinism.  All  the  arguments  are  for  it,  but 
it  is  too  revolting  to  be  true. 

Those  who  hold  this  doctrine  are  misled  by  their  conception 
of  crime.  Crime  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  unnatural  act, 
a  morbid  act;  whereas,  saving  delusional  and  volitional  in- 
sanity, crime  is  a  perfectly  natural  act  which  society  has  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  its  conventions,  or,  better  stated,  to  its  in- 
terests. 

In  prehistoric  ages,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  time  when  men, 
or  men's  families,  were  not  grouped  into  tribes,  clans,  communi- 
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ties,  or  nations.  Then  the  only  form  of  marriage  was  rape; 
the  only  form  of  conveyance  was  theft;  the  only  redress  for 
damages  or  insult  was  assault  and  battery,  or  even  murder. 
And  all  things  now  defined  as  "crimes  known  to  the  law" 
were  permissible  and  necessary. 

As  the  small  units  of  mankind  began  to  group,  one  after 
another  of  these  natural  acts  became  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  community.  Each  member  gave  up,  as  the 
price  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  an  incredibly  large  meas- 
ure of  individual  liberty  of  action.  Conventions  crystallized. 
Law  arose  with  its  "Shall"  and  "Shall  not."  So  that,  today, 
the  criminal  statutes  of  most  countries  catalogue  a  series  of 
possible  acts,  all  of  which  most  men  have  at  times  desired  to 
commit,  and  of  which  they  have  even  mentally  planned  the 
commission,  but  which  they  are  told,  and  they  realize,  must 
not  be  committed  if  society  is  to  stand. 

The  criminal  is  often  a  man  who,  with  this  knowledge  and 
realization,  nevertheless  acts  according  to  his  desire  of  exces- 
sive private  advantage,  in  the  hope  of  beating  the  consequences 
in  some  way  and  of  escaping  from  the  retribution  with  which 
society  threatens  the  doers  of  the  forbidden  acts.  So  far  from 
being  invariably  an  inferior-minded  and  weak-willed  person, 
the  criminal  may  be  a  superman,  stronger  in  will,  more  resolved, 
and  more  clever  than  the  rest. 

Second  postulate:  So  far,  society  has  discovered  no  other 
method  to  preserve  its  conventions  from  violation  but  to  ex- 
clude the  offender  from  society  itself,  with  consequential  pain 
and  suffering.  In  the  last  analysis,  punishment  is,  essentially, 
pain  and  sorrow  —  inevitably  following  upon  an  act,  from  the 
commission  of  which  it  was  foretold  and  appointed. 

Those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  would 
themselves  substitute  for  it  perpetual  social  exclusion  in  the 
penitentiary,  asylum,  or  hospital,  where  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject would  necessarily  be  restricted.  If  they  are  right  in  their 
contention  that  all  criminals  are  dangerous  defectives,  it  follows 
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that  such  perpetual  imprisonment  should  apply  to  all  cases. 
So  that,  to  secure  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  the 
greatest  of  crimes,  they  are  willing  to  imprison  all  criminals, 
whatever  their  degree,  for  life. 

It  is  the  case  for  capital  punishment  that  it  is  an  exclusion 
from  society  —  a  permanent  and  final  casting  out,  a  punish- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  offense.  It  follows  that  other  crimes 
should  be  punished  by  temporary  exclusions  and  banishments, 
in  proportion  to  their  gravity. 

Third  postulate:  There  is  no  absolute  moral  standard  by 
which  the  collective  acts  of  a  community  can  be  judged.  What- 
ever is  expedient,  in  the  true  sense,  is  right.  It  is  the  useful- 
ness of  an  act  which  justifies  a  community  in  doing  it. 

These  three  postulates  being  granted,  and  assuming  there- 
fore, (i)  that  men,  as  a  rule,  are  responsible  for  their  acts; 
(2)  that  punishment  is  essentially  the  infliction  of  promised 
pain  and  suffering;  and  (3)  that,  socially,  whatever  is  truly 
expedient  is  right :  it  is  now  submitted  that  capital  punishment 
serves  three  socially  useful  purposes,  which  no  other  form  of 
punishment  also  serves. 

First:  Capital  punishment  is  the  only  sufficient  vindication 
of  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  It  sounds  paradoxical  that  for 
this  vindication  a  human  life  should  be  taken,  but  if  the  state 
inflicts  perpetual  penal  servitude  for  the  taking  of  less  precious 
possessions,  what  is  left  to  exhibit  a  proportion  between  the 
offense  so  punished,  and  the  taking  of  what  is  admittedly  the 
most  precious  possession  of  all? 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  evolution  of  a  community 
than  the  growing  regard  for  human  life.  A  community  is  held 
to  be  civilized,  or  not,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  safety  of  the 
common  citizen.  When  the  life  of  an  individual  is  unjustly 
taken  by  another  individual,  the  horror  of  the  community  for 
such  an  act  cannot  be  adequately  and  proportionately  mani- 
fested except  as  the  community  surmounts  sentiment  and  exacts 
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the  life  of  the  killer  in  payment  —  after  a  trial,  where  all 
opportunity  of  defense  is  accorded,  and  after  all  possible  hu- 
man excuses  and  palliations  have  been  alleged,  tested,  and  found 
insufficient. 

Second:  Capital  punishment,  kept  upon  the  statute  book, 
serves  to  prevent  unlawful  retribution  by  individuals.  The 
sense  of  a  community  is  so  clearly  in  favor  of  requiting  a  killing 
with  the  death  of  the  killer  that  the  unorganized  community 
is  apt  to  move  more  swiftly  than  the  state.  When  the  state 
does  not  sanction  capital  punishment,  too  often  the  sense  of 
the  community  expresses  itself  in  lynchings;  vigilantes  spring 
up  to  do  what  the  state  is  believed  to  be  neglecting.  If  the 
public  is  fully  convinced  — ■  by  the  existence  of  the  penalty 
and  by  the  certainty  of  its  infliction  where  it  should  be  in- 
flicted — ■  that  justice,  as  they  conceive  it,  will  be  done,  there  are 
neither  lynchings,  nor  vigilantes,  nor  feuds;  and  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  community  is  by  so  much  upheld. 

Third:  Capital  punishment  acts  as  a  deterrent.  Here,  again, 
it  is  difficult  for  opponents  to  come  to  grips.  Usually  they 
belabor  one  another  with  statistics.  Both  sides  use  them,  and 
both  sides  point  out  their  uselessness  to  prove  their  contentions 
one  way  or  another.  This  much  is  certain,  that  no  statistician 
will  ever  have  the  data  to  compile  figures  showing  how  many 
men  who  contemplated  murder  were  deterred  from  committing 
it  by  fear  of  the  death  penalty. 

Much  may  be  deduced  from  broad-minded  comparisons  be- 
tween similar  cities  and  communities  —  for  example,  con- 
trasting the  great  cosmopolitan  city  of  London  with  the  great 
cosmopolitan  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago;  or  again,  one 
may  compare  Great  Britain  with  equally  congested  populations 
in  the  United  States ;  or  Canada  with  some  equally  sparsely 
populated  portion  of  her  neighbor  to  the  south.  In  these 
three  instances  we  have  the  same  people,  ethically,  the  same 
pursuits,  the  same  densities  of  population.  A  comparison  of  the 
lawfulness  of  the  communities  which  have  and  enforce  the  death 
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penalty  with  those  who  either  do  not  have  it,  or  do  not  en- 
force it,  leads  to  an  inevitable  conclusion. 

Sometimes  a  man's  own  experience  may  permit  him  to  testify 
as  well  as  argue.  For  some  years  prior  to  1924,  crime  was 
rife  in  Montreal.  Hardly  a  night  passed  without  its  armed 
holdup.  Then  a  bank  collecting  car  was  attacked  in  broad 
daylight,  and  its  driver  was  shot  to  death.  The  community 
was  deeply  shocked.  Every  agency  of  detection  was  set  to  work. 
By  a  series  of  lucky  chances  the  gangsters  became  known  and 
were  rounded  up.  Six  of  them  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
four  were  hanged.  For  years  after  that  there  was  not  a  holdup 
in  the  city,  and  international  crooks  and  gunmen  walked  wide 
of  it.  Did  capital  punishment  in  that  case  act  as  a  deterrent, 
or  not? 

Again,  the  army  at  the  front  in  France  constituted  a  highly 
specialized  and  organized  community.  In  that  community  the 
greatest  conceivable  crime  was  desertion  of  sentry-post  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  During  a  slack  period,  an  epidemic  of 
such  offenses  developed.  It  was  not  cowardice,  but  the  state 
of  being  fed  up,  that  prompted  them.  Some  of  the  offenders 
had  faced  death  again  and  again.  They  were  warned  of  the 
penalty.  But  they  thought  it  would  not  be  imposed.  And  they 
took  the  chance  —  for  a  night  behind  the  lines.  Then  some 
of  them  were  taken  out  and  shot.  (Abolitionists  of  the  death 
penalty  believe  that  those  who  uphold  it  do  so  because  of  the 
"kick"  they  get  out  of  the  execution.  None  of  us  got  much 
"kick"  out  of  these.)  The  desertions  totally  ceased.  Did 
capital  punishment  in  that  case  act  as  a  deterrent,  or  not? 

I  have  been  engaged  in  a  large  number  of  murder  trials 
in  which  the  death  penalty  was  a  possibility,  and  in  many 
cases,  an  event.  I  have  prosecuted  and  I  have  defended. 
Every  case  I  have  had  has  strengthened  my  belief  that  capital 
punishment  is  right,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  restricted 
that  proposition  throughout  this  article.  I  have  also  taken 
part  in  a  good  number  of  debates  upon  the  subject;  and 
I  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  undebatable  —  because  the 
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debaters  do  not  start  from  the  same  premises  and  so  cannot 
arrive  at  either  a  conclusion  or  a  compromise. 


II.  THE  FUTILITY  OF  THE  DEATH  PENALTY 


By  Clarence  Darrow 

Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  England,  there  were  over 
two  hundred  offenses  that  were  punishable  with  death.  The 
death  sentence  was  passed  upon  children  under  ten  years  old. 
And  every  time  the  sentimentalist  sought  to  lessen  the  number 
of  crimes  punishable  by  death,  the  self-righteous  said  no,  that 
it  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  state ;  that  it  would  be  better 
to  kill  for  more  transgressions  rather  than  for  less. 

Today,  both  in  England  and  America,  the  number  of  capital 
offenses  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  few,  and  capital  punish- 
ment would  doubtless  be  abolished  altogether  were  it  not  for 
the  self-righteous,  who  still  defend  it  with  the  same  old  argu- 
ments. Their  major  claim  is  that  capital  punishment  de- 
creases the  number  of  murders,  and  hence,  that  the  state 
must  retain  the  institution  as  its  last  defense  against  the  crimi- 
nal. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  prove,  first,  that  capital 
punishment  is  no  deterrent  to  crime;  and  second,  that  the 
state  continues  to  kill  its  victims,  not  so  much  to  defend 
society  against  them  —  for  it  could  do  that  equally  well  by 
imprisonment  —  but  to  appease  the  mob's  emotions  of  hatred 
and  revenge. 

Behind  the  idea  of  capital  punishment  lie  false  training  and 
crude  views  of  human  conduct.  People  do  evil  things,  say 
the  judges,  lawyers,  and  preachers,  because  of  depraved  hearts. 
Human  conduct  is  not  determined  by  the  causes  which  de- 
termine the  conduct  of  other  animal  and  plant  life  in  the  uni- 
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verse.  For  some  mysterious  reason  human  beings  act  as  they 
please;  and  if  they  do  not  please  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  it  is 
because,  having  the  power  of  choice,  they  deliberately  choose 
to  act  wrongly.  The  world  once  applied  this  doctrine  to  disease 
and  insanity  in  men.  It  was  also  applied  to  animals,  and  even 
inanimate  things  were  once  tried  and  condemned  to  destruc- 
tion. The  world  knows  better  now,  but  the  rule  has  not  yet 
been  extended  to  human  beings. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  every  person  starts  life  with  a  certain 
physical  structure,  more  or  less  sensitive,  stronger  or  weaker. 
He  is  played  upon  by  everything  else  in  the  universe,  inorganic 
matter  as  well  as  organic.  How  a  man  will  act  depends  upon 
the  character  of  this  human  machine,  and  the  strength  of  the 
various  stimuli  that  affect  it.  Everyone  knows  that  this  is 
so  in  disease  and  insanity.  Most  investigators  know  that  it 
applies  to  crime.  But  the  great  mass  of  people  still  sit  in 
judgment,  robed  with  self -righteousness,  and  determine  the 
fate  of  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  When  this  question  is 
studied  like  any  other,  we  shall  then  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
most  of  the  conduct  that  we  call  "criminal,"  just  as  we  are 
now  getting  rid  of  much  of  the  disease  that  once  afflicted  man- 
kind. 

If  crime  were  really  the  result  of  willful  depravity,  we  should 
be  ready  to  concede  that  capital  punishment  may  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  criminally  inclined.  But  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  refrain  from  killing  their 
neighbors  because  they  are  afraid;  they  refrain  because  they 
never  had  the  inclination.  Human  beings  are  creatures  of 
habit  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  killing.  The 
circumstances  that  lead  to  killings  are  manifold,  but  in  a 
particular  individual  the  inducing  cause  is  not  easily  found. 
In  one  case,  homicide  may  have  been  induced  by  indigestion 
in  the  killer;  in  another,  it  may  be  traceable  to  some  weakness 
inherited  from  a  remote  ancestor;  but  that  it  results  from  some- 
thing tangible  and  understandable,  if  all  the  facts  were  known, 
must  be  plain  to  everyone  who  believes  in  cause  and  effect. 
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Of  course,  no  one  will  be  converted  to  this  point  of  view  by- 
statistics  of  crime.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable  ones;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  conditions  to  which 
they  apply  are  never  the  same.  But  if  one  cares  to  analyze 
the  figures,  such  as  we  have,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  more  fre- 
quent causes  of  homicide.  The  greatest  number  of  killings 
occur  during  attempted  burglaries  and  robberies.  The  offender 
knows  that  penalties  for  burglary  do  not  average  more  than 
five  years  in  prison.  He  also  knows  that  the  penalty  for  murder 
is  death  or  life  imprisonment.  Faced  with  this  alternative, 
what  does  the  burglar  do  when  he  is  detected  and  threatened 
with  arrest?  He  shoots  to  kill.  He  deliberately  takes  the 
chance  of  death  to  save  himself  from  a  five-year  term  in  prison. 
It  is  therefore  as  obvious  as  anything  can  be  that  fear  of  death 
has  no  effect  in  diminishing  homicides  of  this  kind,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  any  other  type. 

The  next  largest  number  of  homicides  may  be  classed  as 
"sex  murders."  Quarrels  between  husbands  and  wives,  dis- 
appointed love,  or  love  too  much  requited  cause  many  killings. 
They  are  the  result  of  primal  emotions  so  deep  that  the  fear 
of  death  has  not  the  slightest  effect  in  preventing  them.  Spon- 
taneous feelings  overflow  in  criminal  acts,  and  consequences 
do  not  count.  Then  there  are  cases  of  sudden  anger,  uncon- 
trollable rage.  The  fear  of  death  never  enters  into  such  cases; 
if  the  anger  is  strong  enough,  consequences  are  not  considered 
until  too  late.  The  old-fashioned  stories  of  men  deliberately 
plotting  and  committing  murder  in  cold  blood  have  little  foun- 
dation in  real  life.  Such  killings  are  so  rare  that  they  need 
not  concern  us  here.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
practically  all  homicides  are  manifestations  of  well-recognized 
human  emotions,  and  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  fear  of  ex- 
cessive punishment  does  not  enter  into  them. 

In  addition  to  these  personal  forces  which  overwhelm  weak 
men  and  lead  them  to  commit  murder,  there  are  also  many 
social  and  economic  forces  which  must  be  listed  among  the 
causes  of  homicides,  and  human  beings  have  even  less  control 
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over  these  than  over  their  own  emotions.  It  is  often  said  that 
in  America  there  are  more  homicides  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion than  in  England.  This  is  true.  There  are  likewise  more 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada.  But  such  comparisons 
are  meaningless  until  one  takes  into  consideration  the  social 
and  economic  differences  in  the  countries  compared.  Then 
it  becomes  apparent  why  the  homicide  rate  in  the  United  States 
is  higher.  Canada's  population  is  largely  rural;  that  of  the 
United  States  is  crowded  into  cities  whose  slums  are  the  natural 
breeding  places  of  crime.  Moreover,  the  population  of  England 
and  Canada  is  homogeneous,  while  the  United  States  has 
gathered  together  people  of  every  color  from  every  nation  in 
the  world.  Racial  differences  intensify  social,  religious,  and 
industrial  problems,  and  the  confusion  which  attends  this  in- 
discriminate mixing  of  races  and  nationalities  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  crime. 

Will  capital  punishment  remedy  these  conditions  ?  Of  course 
it  won't;  but  its  advocates  argue  that  the  fear  of  this  extreme 
penalty  will  hold  the  victims  of  adverse  conditions  in  check. 
To  this  piece  of  sophistry  the  continuance  and  increase  of 
crime  in  our  large  cities  is  a  sufficient  answer.  No,  the  plea 
that  capital  punishment  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  will  not 
stand.  The  real  reason  why  this  barbarous  practice  persists 
in  a  so-called  civilized  world  is  that  people  still  hold  the  primi- 
tive belief  that  the  taking  of  one  human  life  can  be  atoned  for 
by  taking  another.  It  is  the  age-old  obsession  with  punish- 
ment that  keeps  the  official  headsman  busy  plying  his  trade. 

And  it  is  precisely  upon  this  point  that  I  would  build  my 
case  against  capital  punishment.  Even  if  one  grants  that  the 
idea  of  punishment  is  sound,  crime  calls  for  something  more  — 
for  careful  study,  for  an  understanding  of  causes,  for  proper 
remedies.  To  attempt  to  abolish  crime  by  killing  the  criminal 
is  the  easy  and  foolish  way  out  of  a  serious  situation.  Unless 
a  remedy  deals  with  the  conditions  which  foster  crime,  criminals 
will  breed  faster  than  the  hangman  can  spring  his  trap.  Capi- 
tal punishment  ignores  the  causes  of  crime  just  as  completely 
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as  the  primitive  witch  doctor  ignored  the  causes  of  disease; 
and,  like  the  methods  of  the  witch  doctor,  it  is  not  only  in- 
effective as  a  remedy,  but  is  positively  vicious  in  at  least  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  spectacle  of  state  executions  feeds 
the  basest  passions  of  the  mob.  And  in  the  second  place,  so 
long  as  the  state  rests  content  to  deal  with  crime  in  this  bar- 
baric and  futile  manner,  society  will  be  lulled  by  a  false  sense 
of  security,  and  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  crime  will 
be  discouraged. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  there  are  fewer  homi- 
cides in  Great  Britain  than  in  America  because  in  England 
punishment  is  more  certain,  more  prompt,  and  more  severe. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  In  England  the  average 
term  for  burglary  is  eighteen  months;  with  us  it  is  probably 
four  or  five  years.  In  England,  imprisonment  for  life  means 
twenty  years.  Prison  sentences  in  the  United  States  are  harder 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world  that  could  be  classed  as 
civilized.  This  is  true  largely  because,  with  us,  practically 
no  official  dares  to  act  on  his  own  judgment.  The  mob  is  all- 
powerful  and  demands  blood  for  blood.  That  intangible  body 
of  people  called  "the  public"  vents  its  hatred  upon  the  crimi- 
nal and  enjoys  the  sensation  of  having  him  put  to  death  by  the 
state  —  this  without  any  definite  idea  that  it  is  really  necessary. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  years,  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
homicides  reported  by  the  police  range  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
a  year.  Death  sentences  meted  out  by  jurors  have  averaged 
about  thirty-five,  and  hangings,  fifteen.  More  than  half  of 
those  convicted  by  juries  were  saved  by  appeals  to  the  Home 
Office.  But  in  America  there  is  no  such  percentage  of  lives 
saved  after  conviction.  Governors  are  afraid  to  grant  clemency. 
If  they  did,  the  newspapers  and  the  populace  would  refuse  to 
reelect  them. 

It  is  true  that  trials  are  somewhat  prompter  in  England  than 
America,  but  there  no  newspaper  dares  publish  the  details  of 
any  case  until  after  the  trial.  In  America  the  accused  is  often 
convicted  by  the  public  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time 
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a  homicide  occurs.  The  courts  sidetrack  all  other  business  so 
that  a  homicide  that  is  widely  discussed  may  receive  prompt 
attention.  The  road  to  the  gallows  is  not  only  opened  but 
greased  for  the  opportunity  of  killing  another  victim. 

Thus,  while  capital  punishment  panders  to  the  passions  of 
the  mob,  no  one  takes  the  pains  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  crime.  People  speak  of  crime  or  criminals  as  if  the  world 
were  divided  into  the  good  and  the  bad.  This  is  not  true. 
All  of  us  have  the  same  emotions,  but  since  the  balance  of 
emotions  is  never  the  same,  nor  the  inducing  causes  identical, 
human  conduct  presents  a  wide  range  of  differences,  shading 
by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  from  that  of  the  saint  to  that 
of  the  murderer.  Of  these  kinds  of  conduct  which  are  classed 
as  dangerous,  by  no  means  all  are  made  criminal  offenses. 
Who  can  clearly  define  the  difference  between  certain  legal 
offenses  and  many  kinds  of  dangerous  conduct  not  singled 
out  by  criminal  statute?  Why  are  many  cases  of  cheating 
entirely  omitted  from  the  criminal  code,  such  as  false  and  mis- 
leading advertisements,  selling  watered  stock,  forestalling  the 
market,  and  all  the  different  ways  in  which  great  fortunes  are 
accumulated  to  the  envy  and  despair  of  those  who  would  like 
to  have  money  but  do  not  know  how  to  get  it?  Why  do  we 
kill  people  for  the  crime  of  homicide  and  administer  a  lesser 
penalty  for  burglary,  robbery,  and  cheating?  Can  anyone  tell 
which  is  the  greater  crime  and  which  is  the  lesser? 

Human  conduct  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  our  moralists 
have  led  us  to  believe.  There  is  no  sharp  line  separating  good 
actions  from  bad.  The  greed  for  money,  the  display  of  wealth, 
the  despair  of  those  who  witness  the  display,  the  poverty, 
oppression,  and  hopelessness  of  the  unfortunate  —  all  these 
are  factors  which  enter  into  human  conduct  and  of  which  the 
world  takes  no  account.  Many  people  have  learned  no  other 
profession  but  robbery  and  burglary.  The  processions  moving 
steadily  through  our  prisons  to  the  gallows  are  in  the  main 
made  up  of  these  unfortunates.  And  how  do  we  dare  to  con- 
sider ourselves  civilized  creatures  when,  ignoring  the  causes  of 
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crime,  we  rest  content  to  mete  out  harsh  punishments  to  the 
victims  of  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control  ? 

Even  now,  are  not  all  imaginative  and  humane  people 
shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  a  killing  by  the  state?  How  many 
men  and  women  would  be  willing  to  act  as  executioners  ?  How 
many  fathers  and  mothers  would  want  their  children  to  wit- 
ness an  official  killing?  What  kind  of  people  read  the  sensa- 
tional reports  of  an  execution?  If  all  right-thinking  men  and 
women  were  not  ashamed  of  it,  why  would  it  be  needful  that 
judges  and  lawyers  and  preachers  apologize  for  the  barbarity? 
How  can  the  state  censure  the  cruelty  of  the  man  who  —  moved 
by  strong  passions,  or  acting  to  save  his  freedom,  or  influenced 
by  weakness  or  fear  —  takes  human  life,  when  everyone  knows 
that  the  state  itself,  after  long  premediation  and  settled  hatred, 
not  only  kills,  but  first  tortures  and  bedevils  its  victims  for 
weeks  with  the  impending  doom? 

For  the  last  hundred  years  the  world  has  shown  a  gradual 
tendency  to  mitigate  punishment.  We  are  slowly  learning 
that  this  way  of  controlling  human  beings  is  both  cruel  and 
ineffective.  In  England  the  criminal  code  has  consistently 
grown  more  humane,  until  now  the  offenses  punishable  by 
death  are  reduced  to  practically  one.  If  there  is  any  reason 
for  singling  out  this  one,  neither  facts  nor  philosophy  can 
possibly  demonstrate  it.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  world  is  growing  more  human  and  more  sensitive  and  more 
understanding.  The  time  will  come  when  all  people  will  view 
with  horror  the  light  way  in  which  society  and  its  courts  of 
law  now  take  human  life;  and  when  the  time  comes,  the  way 
will  be  clear  to  devise  some  better  method  of  dealing  with 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  their  frequent  by-products  which 
we  call  crime. 

QUESTIONS    AND   EXERCISES 

1.  Notice  Calder's  use  of  historical  material  to  shed  light 
on  the  question.  Note  the  same  process  in  Darrow.  Which 
presents  the  more  adequate  historical  approach?    Why? 
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2.  Note  how  Calder  restricts  the  phrasing  of  the  proposi- 
tion. Using  the  tests  outlined  in  the  text  section,  "The  Propo- 
sition," do  you  think  the  term  "right"  is  ambiguous?  If  so, 
why?  Notice  how  this  term  is  qualified  in  Calder's  third 
postulate. 

3.  Why  is  it  important  to  confine  capital  punishment  to 
premeditated  murder  or  cases  where  murder  is  planned  as  a 
possibility?  Your  answer  here  should  indicate  the  great  im- 
portance of  definition  in  arguments  of  this  kind. 

4.  What  is  a  postulate?  What  step  in  analysis,  as  the  text 
presents  it,  is  illustrated  by  Calder's  postulates? 

5.  Do  you  think  Calder's  first  postulate  can  or  should  be 
taken  for  granted?    Does  Darrow  accept  it? 

6.  Do  you  think  the  second  postulate  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  abolishing  capital  punishment? 

7.  Should  Calder's  third  postulate  be  accepted? 

8.  What  are  Darrow 's  two  main  contentions?  Which  one 
of  them  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Calder? 

9.  If,  as  Calder  maintains,  expediency  is  the  test  of  whether 
capital  punishment  is  right  or  wrong,  is  Darrow's  argument 
in  the  middle  paragraph,  p.  246,  relevant  or  not? 

10.  Outline  Calder's  main  contentions  and  sub-contentions 
and  do  the  same  with  Darrow.  Then  answer  the  following 
questions : 

(a)  What  points  of  one  are  admitted  by  the  other  and  may 
be  regarded  as  waived  or  irrelevant? 

(b)  What  points  of  one  are  not  considered  by  the  other? 

(c)  What  difference,  then,  is  there  in  the  issues  and  sub- 
issues  of  the  problem  after  you  have  read  both  sides  of 
the  case,  as  compared  with  those  arising  in  either  Calder 
or  Darrow  taken  separately?  Which  of  the  two  men 
has  made  the  better  analysis  of  the  problem  ? 

(d)  Can  you  supply  any  new  issues  not  furnished  by  Calder 
and  Darrow? 

n.  Do  you  believe  that  Calder  successfully  avoids  a  com- 
parison fallacy  in  the  last  paragraph,  p.  243? 

12.  What  tests  of  statistical  fallacy  would  you  apply  to  the 
first  paragraph,  p.  244? 
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13.  Do  the  contentions  on  pp.  246-248  demand  expert  testi- 
mony for  validity?  Does  Darrow  qualify  as  an  expert  in  these 
matters?    Use  the  tests  of  expert  testimony. 

14.  Test  the  second  and  third  paragraphs,  p.  249,  in  the 
same  way. 

1 5 .  Do  any  of  Calder's  postulates  beg  the  question  ? 

16.  Suppose,  as  Calder  maintains,  that  murder  is  not  an 
insane  but  a  quite  natural  act.  Does  it  then  follow  that  capital 
punishment  is  justifiable? 

17.  Do  you  see  a  begging  of  the  question  by  definition  in 
Calder's  argument  that  capital  punishment  is  as  justified  as 
any  other  punishment  for  crime,  because  all  such  punishment, 
including  capital  punishment,  is  simply  exclusion  from  society? 

18.  Does  the  last  paragraph,  p.  242,  defeat  itself? 

19.  Are  there  serious  exceptions  in  this  country  to  the 
generalization  laid  down  in  the  paragraph  headed  "Second," 
p.  243? 

20.  Does  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  p.  243,  prove  that 
the  capital  punishment  problem  cannot  be  settled  by  validly 
gathered  statistics? 

21.  Is  Calder's  argument  concerning  the  army  a  faulty 
analogy  ? 

22.  Does  Darrow  show  that  criminals  do  not  fear  capital 
punishment  or  merely  that  they  take  a  favorable  chance  on 
not  being  caught? 

23.  Do  you  find  a  causal  fallacy  in  Darrow's  claim  that 
the  rise  of  crime  shows  capital  punishment  to  be  ineffective? 


A   SOLDIER   LOOKS   AT   PACIFISM1 


By  W.   F.  Kernan 

The  world's  peace  talk  has  lately  begun  to  take  on  much  of 
the  arrogance  and  intolerance  that  used  to  be  associated  only 
with  the  splenetic  outburst  of  saber-rattling  autocrats.  Judging 
by  the  epithets  that  are  being  bandied  about  among  the  self- 
styled  pacifists,  We  may  yet  have  to  resort  to  ordeal  by  battle 
in  order  to  select  the  best  peace  plan.  When  the  students  of 
Columbia  meditate  a  strike  for  the  promotion  of  pacifism, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  heartlessly  punctures  the  ballon 
d'essai  of  the  campus  conscientious  objectors  by  an  ultimatum 
to  the  effect  that  such  a  decision  will  be  regarded  by  him  as  ' '  a 
form  of  war."  When  Senator  Nye  proposes  to  make  sure  of 
peace  by  taking  the  profits  out  of  the  munitions  racket,  he 
comes  in  for  a  sound  drubbing  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann.  The  Senator,  we  are  told,  is  nothing  but  a  "mili- 
tarist." And  having  made  this  point  with  the  air  of  one  who 
has  sought  out  and  slain  a  werewolf  in  his  lair,  the  Bayard  of 
the  columns  devotes  a  few  well-chosen  words  to  his  own  panacea. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  Nye  bill  Mr.  Lippmann  offers  us  di- 
plomacy. 

But  in  Europe  the  recent  explorations  of  diplomacy  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  were  not  markedly  successful. 
The  Eastern  security  pact  was  earmarked  for  limbo  before  it 
was  drafted,  but  "everything  that  words  could  do  was  done" 
before  Geneva  followed  Stresa  into  the  wastebasket  of  inter- 
national futilities.  At  present,  although  it  is  still  the  fashion 
for  most  rulers  to  pretend  they  are  earnest  competitors  for  the 

1  Reprinted  from  The  American  Mercury,  October,  1935.  By  permis- 
sion of  the  author  and  publishers. 
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Nobel  Peace  Prize,  the  disconcerting  fact  remains  that,  between 
the  time  these  very  lines  are  written  and  the  day  that  they  are 
published,  the  trenches  may  be  occupied  on  a  dozen  fronts 
throughout  the  world. 

Now  it  is  probably  true  that  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  its  persistent  deter- 
mination to  create  some  sort  of  machinery  that  will  guarantee 
humanity  against  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  war.  However, 
due  to  a  profound  misconception  of  the  problem  confronting 
the  world,  the  net  result  of  the  peace  movement  to  date  has 
merely  been  the  creation  of  a  highly  paradoxical  situation  —  a 
situation  that  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so  dangerous. 

The  world  is  teetering  uncomfortably  on  the  ledge  of  a 
pacifist  peace.  In  Europe,  for  example,  after  all  the  conversa- 
tion, conferences,  and  concessions,  after  the  Kellogg  Pact  has 
been  signed  and  the  Lytton  Report  filed,  and  the  rebuke  to 
Hitler  dispatched  in  that  rarefied  atmosphere  of  high  moral 
tension  which  the  League  is  supposed  to  create,  what  do  we  see? 
We  see  (this  is  written  on  September  1)  a  peace  based  not  on 
the  love  of  peace  —  that  is  to  say,  not  on  any  real  desire  for 
international  co-operation  —  but  a  peace  based  solely  on  the 
fear  of  war.  Whether  this  is  called  peace  by  diplomacy  or 
peace  by  accident,  or,  as  one  journalist  recently  said,  peace 
"by  sheer  bluff,"  matters  little.  The  fact  remains  that  this 
situation  presents  a  dangerous  invitational  weakness  to  any 
nation  that  is  not  afraid  of  war.  By  all  accounts  there  are  still 
at  least  three  of  this  type  left. 

The  last  war  was  caused  by  a  form  of  militarism  which  was 
a  perversion  of  absolutist  government  as  surely  as  pacifism 
is  a  perversion  of  democracy.  The  blood-and-iron  policy  of 
Bismarck,  adopting  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  broadcast  by 
Bernhardi  and  Treitschke,  produced  Armageddon.  After 
November,  191 8,  the  reaction  set  in,  and,  as  usual,  the  pendu- 
lum swung  too  far  the  other  way.  The  peace-at-any-price 
crusade  began,  gained  adherents,  and  allied  itself  successfully 
with  certain  branches  of  the  socialist  movement  (pink  intellec- 
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tual  in  America,  Laborite  in  England,  Jeune  Republique  and 
Leftist  in  France).  By  the  end  of  a  decade  it  was  controlling 
constituencies,  influencing  elections,  and  speaking  with  the 
voice  of  authority  in  international  affairs.  A  few  more  years 
of  this  sort  of  thing  and  we  shall  have  a  war  compared  to  which 
the  late  unpleasantness  will  seem  a  mere  outpost  engagement. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  dragon's  teeth  of  weakness  and  fear, 
which  pacifism  has  been  so  industriously  sowing,  are  now 
beginning  to  sprout. 

ii 

I  think  it  was  Walter  Bagehot  who  said  that  "the  sands  of 
history  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  nations  that  sought  a 
little  progressiveness  at  the  expense  of  a  lot  of  hard  manliness." 
In  its  headlong  rush  away  from  war,  pacifism  is  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  what  I  have  called  invitational  weakness  never 
produced  a  condition  of  real  security  or  a  lasting  peace.  A 
nation  may  have  the  best  will  in  the  world;  its  intentions 
may  be  above  reproach;  but  unless  its  treaties,  promises,  con- 
cessions, i.e.,  its  moral  judgments  as  expressed  through  its 
representatives,  are  armed  with  something  more  than  sweet 
reasonableness,  its  voice  is  likely  to  go  unheeded. 

When  Mithridates  the  Great  violated  his  treaty  obligations 
with  Rome  and  put  50,000  Romans  on  the  spot  in  a  single 
night,  all  the  odds  were  on  his  side.  He  had  a  magnificent  army ; 
he  was  a  long  distance  away;  and  he  was  the  absolute  dictator 
of  a  totalitarian  state.  If  he  had  been  living  in  the  modern 
world  of  peace  pacts,  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  get  away 
with  it.  But  not  so  in  the  heyday  of  the  Stern  Republic  on 
the  Seven  Hills.  It  took  Rome  seventeen  years  to  convince 
the  King  of  Pontus  that  a  treaty  which  bore  the  superscripture 
SPQR  meant  exactly  what  it  said,  and  in  the  end  it  was  worth 
the  trouble.  The  result  was  the  Pax  Romana,  which  even  our 
debunking  historians  are  accustomed  to  mention  with  respect. 
But  the  Pax  Romana  was  not  created  by  sitting  idly  by  and 
holding  indignation  meetings  on  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  a 
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neighboring  people.  It  rested  squarely  on  the  broad  back  and 
burnished  helm  of  the  Roman  legionary. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  investing  a  single  nation  with  the 
police  power  of  the  world  or  for  putting  teeth  into  the  League. 
The  writer  has  no  peace  plan.  He  would,  however,  submit  the 
idea  that  today  the  fear  of  war  is  the  specific  evil  of  international 
co-operation  and  therefore  of  peace.  Or  put  it  like  this:  due  to 
pacifism  —  which  is  simply  the  fear  of  war  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  doctrine  —  government  has  been  weakened ;  diplo- 
macy falters,  makes  treaties  with  its  tongue  in  its  cheek,  evades 
issues;  the  state,  deprived  of  the  unqualified  allegiance  of  its 
citizens,  is  unable  to  make  its  moral  will  felt  in  the  comity  of 
nations  because  it  is  unable  to  take  the  risk  of  war.  But  in 
order  that  a  government  may  co-operate  with  another  govern- 
ment, it  must  have,  not  only  a  moral  will,  conscience,  sense  of 
international  justice,  but  also  the  ability  to  express  it,  "cash 
it,"  as  William  James  would  say,  in  a  concrete  deed.  Unless 
this  is  done  you  may  have  covetousness  masking  as  expediency, 
or  cowardice  speaking  with  the  voice  of  humanitarianism,  but 
you  will  not  have  co-operation.  To  have  a  sound  foreign 
policy,  a  nation  must  have  the  power  to  mean  what  it  says  and 
this  involves  risk. 

Pacifism,  claiming  a  monopoly  of  conscience,  would  deny 
conscience  to  the  state,  for  it  would  deprive  government  of 
the  power  to  make  a  moral  judgment  involving  the  risk  of  war. 
The  pacifist  is  unwilling  that  the  state  should  take  this  risk. 
He  wants  a  foolproof  world  in  which  justice  is  self -enforcing, 
an  open-and-shut  foreign  policy  controlled  automatically  by 
reason.  This  is  why  an  army  in  pacifist  terminology  always 
appears  as  an  "obstacle  to  international  co-operation"  and  a 
"menace  to  peace."  The  pacifist  position  here  needs  careful 
consideration. 

in 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  lofty  heights  of  conscience,  the 
thoroughgoing  pacifist  would  have  it  that  war  is  a  form  of 
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activity  so  hellish  that  no  ethical  human  being  should  ever  be 
willing  to  engage  in  it  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  War  is 
"outlawed."    This  is  his  first  conclusion.    As  Dr.  Muzzey  says: 

What  an  irreparable  calamity  for  the  cause  of  human  progress 
if,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  nations  are  chastened  by  un- 
paralleled misfortune  to  a  point  where  they  might  listen  to 
entreaties  for  disarmament,  our  country  should  be  found  ab- 
sorbed in  the  business  of  increasing  its  battalions.  I  for  one 
say :  better  go  down  in  defeat  with  the  flag  of  American  Ideal- 
ism flying,  if  invasion  should  come,  than  to  win  under  the 
banner  besmirched  by  the  blood  of  men  sacrificed  to  the  am- 
bition of  a  defiant  nationalism. 

Having  established  the  absolute  iniquity  of  all  war,  the  next 
step  in  the  general  line  of  pacifist  philosophy  is  the  transference 
of  the  moral  burden  to  the  back  of  the  soldier.  Because  the 
soldier  is  the  man  who  wages  war,  he  is  identified  with  the 
militarist  —  the  vampire  who  wants  war.  He  is  presented  to 
us  either  as  a  stupid  barbarian  who  derives  a  sadistic  pleasure 
from  the  evisceration  of  his  enemies,  or  as  a  Machiavellian 
promoter  of  wars  in  which  the  innocent  citizens  shed  their  blood 
in  order  that  autocracy  may  not  perish  from  the  earth.  The 
following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  Peace  Digest  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  blasts  that  are  now  being  blown  on  the  shrill 
trumpet  of  pacifism : 

Army  and  navy  officers  must  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  us 
the  lines  of  our  national  policy.  We  shall  never  get  any- 
where until  we  oust  them  from  the  saddle.  These  men  ride 
mankind.  .  .  .  The  people  in  every  country  are  sick  of  war 
but  the  military  and  naval  oligarchies  hold  the  government 
in  their  fists. 

And  finally  the  doom  is  pronounced.  The  pacifist  high  priest, 
quivering  with  virtue,  announces  that  no  soldier  can  possibly 
be  saved.  Thus  Mr.  Esme  Wingfield-Stratford,  writing  on  the 
ultimate  destination  of  all  members  of  the  ancient  and  honorable 
profession  of  arms,  says : 
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If  you  should  come  to  believe  that  progress  from  blind  matter, 
through  man,  to  something  that  for  a  want  of  a  better  term 
we  may  call  divine,  is  essentially  a  progress  in  love,  then  you 
must  face  the  fact  that  among  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  the 
soldier,  that  of  life  is  by  no  means  the  greatest.  He  must 
sacrifice  his  soul. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  conscientious 
objector  and  that  the  attack  on  the  soldier  is  made  in  utter 
sincerity.     What  is  the  answer?    Or  is  any  answer  possible? 

The  heroic  pacifist  of  nonresistance  feather  —  and  there  are 
more  of  them  about  than  it  is  comfortable  to  contemplate  — 
simply  refuses  to  fight  on  any  terms,  and  identifies  his  stand 
with  the  ancient  maxim  of  ethics,  fiat  justitia  ruit  caelum. 
Though  earth  falter  in  its  course  and  the  heavens  fall  about 
his  ears,  he  will  resist  unto  death  the  siren  call  of  "Johnny  get 
your  gun."  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  to  such  a  man 
there  is  no  reply  to  make.  And  yet,  as  Spencer  Wilkinson  says, 
though  "the  world  cannot  conquer  him  and  fear  has  no  hold 
on  him,  he  can  carry  out  his  doctrine  only  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  ill-treated."  He  cannot,  morally  speak- 
ing, permit  himself  the  luxury  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
peace  if  it  can  be  proved  to  him  that  his  nonresistance  to 
aggression  must  be  abandoned  where  the  welfare  of  the  group, 
or  even  the  welfare  of  a  single  individual,  is  endangered  thereby. 
If,  faced  with  this  alternative  and  still  refusing  to  accept  the 
categorical  imperative  of  defense,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  without  a  struggle,  his  mood  is  simply 
the  mood  of  suicide  —  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  sin  of 
pride.    Ethically  speaking,  he  ceases  to  exist. 

We  have  the  record  of  the  interrogation  by  a  court-martial 
of  a  pacifist  deserter  during  the  war,  who  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "What  would  you  do  if,  with  no  outside  help  available 
or  within  call,  a  ruffian  attempted  to  rape  your  sister  before 
your  eyes?" 

The  answer,  characteristic  of  the  moral  emasculate,  was, 
"I  should  attempt  to  make  him  desist  by  reasoning  with  him." 
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"But  suppose,"  continued  the  examiner,  "your  words  had 
no  effect  on  him,  what  would  you  do  then?  Wouldn't  you 
attack  him  ? ' ' 

"No,"  said  the  prisoner,  "I  wouldn't  attack  him  but  I  would 
endeavor  to  interpose  my  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
him  from  accomplishing  his  purpose." 

This  man  was  acquitted  by  the  court-martial,  which  tried 
him  for  cowardice  in  action,  but  will  he  be  acquitted  before  the 
bar  of  human  morality  and  reason?  Is  he  not,  by  his  own 
admission,  either  a  completely  unmoral  being  or  an  imbecile? 
He  admits  that  the  prevention  of  rape  is  a  real  objective  —  not 
only  of  his  moral  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  his  physical 
nature.  But  he  deliberately  refuses  to  adjust  the  means  to 
the  end.  The  action  which  he  takes  is  insufficient  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  he  has  in  view  —  and  because  of  this  very  in- 
sufficiency, or  perhaps  I  should  say,  this  calculated  insufficiency, 
it  ceases  to  be  moral.  For  the  will  that  fails  to  arm  a  moral 
judgment  with  strength  and  wisdom  is  no  longer  a  moral  will. 

IV 

American  pacifism  got  its  Dreyfus  Case  in  the  decision 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Professor  Douglas  Clyde 
Mackintosh's  petition  for  naturalization.  Here  we  have  a 
British  subject,  a  professor  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  who 
applied  for  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  but  who  was  un- 
willing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  law.  After 
passing  through  the  lower  courts,  his  plea  for  naturalization 
was  finally  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that 
his  attitude  disclosed  "a  present  and  fixed  purpose  to  refuse 
to  give  his  moral  and  armed  support  to  any  future  war  in  which 
this  country  may  be  actually  engaged." 

As  a  result  of  the  Mackintosh  decision  a  wave  of  indignation 
swept  the  intellectual  and  religious  centers  of  the  country,  and 
the  case  has  been  the  fountain  and  the  shrine  of  conscientious 
objectors,  both  plain  and  fancy,  ever  since.  Student  bodies 
signed  agreements  never  more  to  engage  in  war ;  interdenomina- 
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tional  groups  of  ministers  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the 
Supreme  Court;  the  verdict  was  compared  to  the  Dred  Scott 
Case,  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  the  Albigen- 
sian  Crusade,  and  to  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla.  The  Christian 
Century  was  particularly  eloquent  in  upholding  Professor 
Mackintosh  as  the  champion  of  the  still,  small  voice  of  con- 
science against  the  Moloch  of  a  Prussianized  state. 

Outraged  at  the  harsh  treatment  accorded  the  Yale  professor, 
the  Century  printed  and  circulated  a  pacifist  manifesto  which 
bore  the  imposing  title  The  Declaration  of  an  American  Citizen, 
and  which  its  readers  were  urged  to  sign  and  return  to  the 
editor  immediately.  This  truly  remarkable  document  called 
on  all  native-born  Americans  to  repudiate  and  cast  off  the 
obligation  to  bear  arms  which  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
binding  on  citizens.  It  denied  emphatically  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  citizen  to  defend  the  government  against  all  enemies 
whenever  necessity  arises  and  it  affirmed  no  less  emphatically 
that  the  "imposition  of  such  an  obligation  is  the  essence  of 
tyranny." 

Observe  that  Professor  Mackintosh  was  only  a  modified 
conscientious  objector.  He  did  not  object  to  fighting  on  prin- 
ciple, nor  did  he  think  that  all  war  is  necessarily  wrong,  but 
he  had  the  awful  presentment  that  some  day  his  adopted  land 
might  take  up  the  sword  in  an  unjust  cause.  When  and  if 
this  happened,  he  wanted  to  be  certain  that  he  would  not  be 
caught  fighting  on  the  side  of  Beelzebub  against  the  Angels. 
As  he  himself  put  it  in  his  plea  to  the  Court : 

I  am  unwilling  to  promise  beforehand  to  take  up  arms  without 
knowing  the  cause  for  which  the  country  might  go  to  war  .  .  . 
before  actually  going  to  war  I  would  have  to  believe  that  the 
war  was  morally  justified. 

No  one  can  take  a  higher  moral  tone  than  the  pacifist  when 
he  is  putting  up  "No  Trespassing"  signs  around  his  private 
preserve  of  conscience.  And  yet  no  soldier,  and  no  citizen, 
could  possibly  assent  to  the  proposition  implied  in  this  state- 
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ment.  For  what  Professor  Mackintosh  really  said  to  the 
Supreme  Court  may  fairly  be  phrased  as  follows: 

I  refuse  my  unqualified  allegiance  to  the  nation  because  I 
assume  that  at  some  future  date  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  likely  to  commit  injustice,  and  I  desire  to  reserve  the 
right  to  be  an  arbiter  of  the  state's  action.  In  any  future 
crisis  involving  war  I  must  be  free  to  give  or  to  withhold  my 
allegiance  as  I  see  fit. 

That  is  what  Professor  Mackintosh  meant.  And  this  is  the 
answer  of  Justice  Sutherland  which  located  the  exact  spot  on 
the  map  of  conscience  where  pacifism  parts  company  with 
citizenship : 

Our  government  must  go  forward  on  the  assumption,  and  can 
safely  proceed  on  no  other,  that  unqualified  allegiance  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  well  to  those  made  for 
war  as  to  those  made  for  peace,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Will  of  God. 

In  other  words  it  is  not  only  illogical,  it  is  also  in  the  highest 
degree  unethical,  for  the  citizen  to  deny  his  support  to  the 
state  on  the  assumption  that  it  may  conceivably  go  wrong 
at  some  future  date.  Where  government  is  concerned,  the 
action  of  conscience  cannot  be  first  hypothecated  in  futuro 
and  then  made  the  basis  of  a  revolt.  Under  a  conditional  act 
of  allegiance,  government  becomes  impossible. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  absolutism,  we  must  be 
careful  here.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  true  action  of 
conscience  when  confronted  with  governmental  injustice,  and 
the  pacifist  moralizing  in  advance  of  the  event.  Admitted 
that  man  as  a  moral  agent  should  not  connive  at  an  official 
crime  or  render  his  allegiance  to  an  unjust  cause,  though  all 
the  autocrats  from  Belshazzar  to  Hitler  seek  to  coerce  his  will, 
admitted  that  the  revolt  of  an  Antigone  or  of  an  Athanasius  is 
worthy  of  our  highest  praise,  we  must  still  maintain  that,  when 
the  individual  withholds  or  conditions  his  allegiance  to  govern- 
ment, his  action  must  be  taken  on  some  specific  grounds.    The 
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essence  of  the  commitment  which  creates  the  state  is  that  all 
citizens  must  endorse  it.  In  a  matter  as  serious  as  war,  a  man 
must  choose  one  of  two  alternatives;  he  must  either  whole- 
heartedly support  his  government  or  wholeheartedly  seek  to 
overthrow  it  in  order  to  found  a  better  government.  He  cannot 
be  a  citizen  and  stand  aloof. 

Of  course  there  is  a  risk  in  citizenship  but,  as  Professor  W.  E. 
Hocking  says,  "It  is  a  risk  taken  in  the  good  faith  of  one's 
fellows,  and  only  by  way  of  such  risk  can  the  state  become  fully 
worth  deference."  To  the  pacifist  who  would  refuse  his  un- 
qualified support  to  government  because  he  is  unwilling  to 
take  the  risk  of  war,  we  would  point  out  that  without  the 
dual  commitment  of  citizenship  —  which  is  both  moral  and 
physical  —  you  may  have  an  association,  a  corporation,  a 
sphere  of  influence,  but  you  will  not  have  a  sovereign  state. 

We  reach  here  the  point  where  the  supersensitive  conscience 
of  the  pacifist  comes  into  conflict  with  the  conscience  of  the 
soldier.  For  what  is  the  soldier  but  the  citizen  who,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  sleeps  with  his  boots  on?  The  soldier  has  merely 
made  a  more  explicit  act  of  allegiance.  He  has  sworn  to  defend 
the  government  against  all  enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  he  has  taken  this  oath  without  reservations.  His  conscience 
is  definitely  committed  to  the  principle  that  government  is  a 
good  thing,  well  worth  the  expenditure  of  power  —  and  powder. 
He  stands  or  falls  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

If  Professor  Mackintosh  is  right,  the  soldier  is  wrong.  The 
challenge  here  is  very  definite,  and  the  answer  is,  I  think, 
equally  definite.  But  it  is  not  the  answer  of  militarism  to 
pacifism.    It  is  the  answer  of  government  to  anarchy. 

v 
It  appears  that  the  pacifist  is  so  otherworldly  in  his  outlook 
that  he  is  inclined  to  take  government  for  granted.  He  seems 
to  think  that  citizenship  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  belonging 
to  a  club  from  which  he  can  resign  at  will.  Politically,  the 
pacifist  is  tame.     He  is  too  far  removed  in  spirit  from  the 
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darkness  and  strife  of  that  jungle  through  which  men  have 
fought  their  way  toward  the  concept  of  the  state.  The  pacifist's 
forehead  is  too  high.  His  eye,  fixed  on  realms  Elysian,  is  alto- 
gether too  blue.  And  now  at  last  his  conscience  has  only  led 
him  to  a  dilemma  and  left  him  free  to  choose  the  horn  upon 
which  he  prefers  to  be  impaled.  His  choice  lies,  not  between 
this  government  and  some  other,  presumably  better,  govern- 
ment, but  between  this  very  government  which  so  heartlessly 
demands  of  him  that  he  bear  arms  in  its  defense  and  no  govern- 
ment at  all. 

What  the  pacifist  does  not  see  is  that  government  must  have 
a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  base.  He  bestows  his  heart  on  the 
state  and  coyly  refuses  his  hand.  But  sovereignty  is  not  only 
impossible,  it  is  unthinkable,  without  the  component  of  poten- 
tial force.  And  from  what  source  is  this  force  component  to  be 
drawn  if  not  from  that  very  unqualified  allegiance  of  the  sol- 
dier which  the  pacifist  would  repudiate? 

When  Justice  Sutherland  informed  Professor  Mackintosh 
that  "we  are  a  nation  with  the  duty  to  survive,  whose  constitu- 
tion contemplates  war  as  well  as  peace,"  he  was  not  defending 
militarism,  he  was  simply  affirming  the  principle  of  trusteeship 
as  applied  to  government.  Since  this  trusteeship  has  the  duty 
to  survive,  it  must  carry  with  it  the  necessary  power  to  guaran- 
tee survival.  If,  as  Washington  said,  "influence  is  not  govern- 
ment," it  is  because  influence,  however  reasonable  and  moral 
it  may  be,  lacks  the  essential  element  of  power.  And  how  is 
the  soldier  to  be  regarded  except  as  the  embodiment  of  a  govern- 
ment's power  to  enforce  its  moral  will? 

Let  us  make  it  clear  once  and  for  all  that  the  state,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  common  consent,  has  itself  a  moral 
obligation  which  it  must  discharge.  Since  it  is  a  trusteeship, 
it  must  survive  in  time  and  space.  It  has  assumed  certain 
duties  which  it  can  only  fulfill  by  continuing  to  exist.  The 
individual  citizen  looks  to  it  to  furnish  him  with  the  amphi- 
theater of  his  social  will.  Again  it  is  the  state  which  must  pro- 
vide the  moral  and  material  conditions  under  which  generations 
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as  yet  unborn  are  to  seek  and  find  their  higher,  i.e.,  their  social, 
selves.  Men  from  time  immemorial  have  been  willing  to  pay 
in  blood  and  treasure  for  government  because  they  know  the 
value  of  the  calculable. 

To  confer  these  benefits,  to  make  good  its  guarantee,  to  be 
able  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  collective  conscience,  the  state 
needs  power.  What  we  call  sovereignty  is  merely  this  moral 
obligation  of  government  seen  from  without.  It  is  the  consent 
of  the  individual  returned  to  him  in  the  form  of  group  prestige. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  risk  in  placing  a  matrix  of 
physical  force  within  the  penumbra  of  the  state's  moral  in- 
fluence does  not  justify  the  pacifist's  refusal  of  allegiance. 
The  bond  which  unites  the  individual  and  the  collective  con- 
science is  not  a  contract  but  an  act  of  trust.  Unless  the  citizen 
is  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  an  unconditional  commitment  to 
the  common  venture,  government,  except  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense,  becomes  impossible. 

QUESTIONS   AND    EXERCISES 

1 .  What  is  the  author's  principal  argument  ?  What  assump- 
tion underlies  it?  Is  the  assumption  a  justifiable  one?  Why 
or  why  not?     See  particularly  sections  IV  and  V,  pp.  260-265. 

2.  What  are  the  central  issues  in  the  author's  analysis  of 
this  problem?  Discuss  their  sufficiency.  Refer  to  the  text 
chapter  on  Analysis. 
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EDUCATION  AND   THE   SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT » 


By  John  Bates  Clark 

In  a  noteworthy  address  delivered  at  Princeton  University, 
President  Cleveland  expressed  the  hope  that  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  would  range  themselves  like  a  wall  barring 
the  progress  of  revolutionary  doctrines.  If  one  may  judge  by 
appearances,  this  hope  has  not  been  realized.  There  may  be 
a  smaller  percentage  of  educated  persons  than  of  uneducated 
ones  in  the  ranks  of  radical  socialism.  Those  ranks  are  most 
readily  recruited  from  the  body  of  ill-paid  workingmen;  but 
there  are  enough  highly  educated  persons  in  them  to  prove  that 
socialism  and  the  higher  culture  are  not  incompatible;  and  a 
question  that  is  well  worth  asking  and,  if  possible,  answering, 
is,  What  is  likely  to  be  the  permanent  attitude  of  a  scientific 
mind  toward  the  claims  of  thoroughgoing  socialism  ?  Will  it  be 
generally  conservative  or  the  opposite?  Will  there  be  an 
alliance  between  intelligence  and  discontented  labor  —  the  kind 
of  union  that  was  once  cynically  called  a  ' '  coalition  of  universi- 
ties and  slums"?    If  so,  it  will  make  a  formidable  party. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  scientific  habit  of  thought 
makes  one  hospitable  to  new  ideas.  A  man  who  cultivates 
that  habit  is  open  to  conviction  where  an  ignorant  person  is 
not  so.  He  is  accustomed  to  pursue  the  truth  and  let  the  quest 
lead  him  where  it  will.  He  examines  evidence  which  appears 
to  have  force,  even  although  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads 
may  be  new  and  unpleasant. 

Now,  at  the  very  outset  of  any  inquiry  about  socialism,  there 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1906.  By  permission 
of  the  publishers. 
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appear  certain  undisputed  facts  which  create  a  prima  facie  case 
in  its  favor;  and  the  first  of  them  is  the  beauty  of  the  ideal 
which  it  presents:  humanity  as  one  family;  men  working  to- 
gether as  brethren,  and  enjoying,  share  and  share  alike,  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  —  what  could  be  more  attractive  ?  There 
will  be  an  abundance  for  everyone,  and  as  much  for  the  weak 
as  for  the  strong;  and  there  will  be  no  cause  for  envy  and  re- 
pining. There  will  be  fraternity  insured  by  the  absence  of 
subjects  of  contention.  We  shall  love  our  brethren  because  we 
shall  have  no  great  cause  to  hate  them;  such  is  the  picture. 
We  raise  just  here  no  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  realizing 
it.  It  is  a  promised  land  and  not  a  real  one  that  we  are  talking 
about,  and  for  the  moment  we  have  given  to  the  socialists 
carte  blanche  to  do  the  promising.  The  picture  they  hold  up 
before  us  certainly  has  traits  of  beauty.  It  is  good  and  pleasant 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  and  in  abundance. 

Again,  there  is  no  denying  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
system  both  on  its  ethical  and  on  its  economic  side.  There  is 
enormous  inequality  of  conditions  —  want  at  one  extreme  and 
inordinate  wealth  at  another.  Many  a  workingman  and  his 
family  are  a  prey  to  irregular  employment  and  continual 
anxiety.  For  such  persons  what  would  not  a  leveling  out  of 
inequalities  do?  To  a  single  capitalist  personally  a  billion 
dollars  would  mean  palaces,  yachts,  and  a  regiment  of  retainers. 
It  would  mean  a  redoubling  of  his  present  profusion  of  costly 
decorations,  clothing,  and  furnishings,  and  it  would  mean  the 
exhausting  of  ingenuity  in  inventing  pleasures,  all  of  which,  by 
a  law  of  human  nature,  would  pall  on  the  man  from  mere 
abundance.  What  would  the  billionaire  lose  by  parting  with 
ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  his  wealth?  With  the  modest 
ten  millions  that  would  be  left  he  could  have  every  pleasure 
and  advantage  that  money  ought  to  purchase.  What  would 
not  the  sum  he  would  surrender  do  for  a  hundred  thousand 
laborers  and  their  families?  It  would  provide  comforts  for 
something  like  half  a  million  persons.  It  would  give  them 
means  of  culture  and  of  health,  banish  the  hunger  specter,  and 
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cause  them  to  live  in  mental  security  and  peace.  In  short, 
at  the  cost  of  practically  nothing  for  one  man,  the  redistribution 
we  have  imagined  would  translate  half  a  million  persons  to  a 
comfortable  and  hopeful  level  of  life. 

Again,  the  growth  of  those  corporations  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  "trusts"  has  lessened  the  force  of  one  stock  argu- 
ment against  socialism,  and  added  a  wholly  new  argument  in 
its  favor.  The  difficulty  of  managing  colossal  enterprises 
formerly  stood  in  many  minds  as  the  chief  consideration  against 
nationalization  of  capital  and  industry.  What  man,  or  what 
body  of  men,  can  possibly  be  wise  and  skillful  enough  to  handle 
such  operations?  They  are  now,  in  some  instances,  in  process 
of  handling  them,  and  those  who  wish  to  change  the  present 
order  tell  us  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  transfer  the  ownership 
of  them  to  the  state,  and  let  them  continue  working  as  they 
do  at  present.  We  have  found  men  wise  enough  to  manage  the 
trusts,  and  probably,  in  most  cases,  they  are  honest  enough 
to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders.  On  the  question 
of  honesty  the  socialist  has  the  advantage  in  the  argument, 
for  he  will  tell  us  that  with  the  private  ownership  of  capital 
made  impossible  by  law,  the  temptation  to  dishonesty  is  re- 
moved. If  the  socialistic  state  could  be  warranted  free  from 
"graft,"  this  would  constitute  the  largest  single  argument 
in  its  favor. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  the  same  thing  to  manage  a  myriad  of 
industries  as  to  manage  a  single  one,  because  certain  nice  ad- 
justments have  to  be  made  between  the  several  industries,  and 
we  shall  see  what  this  difficulty  signifies ;  but  as  we  are  looking 
only  at  prima  facie  claims,  we  will  give  to  the  argument  from 
the  existence  of  trusts  all  the  force  that  belongs  to  it. 

As  the  difficulty  of  nationalizing  production  has  been  reduced, 
the  need  of  it  has  been  increased,  for  the  trusts  are  becoming 
partial  monopolies,  able  to  raise  prices,  reduce  wages,  cheapen 
raw  materials,  and  make  themselves,  if  they  shall  go  much 
farther  in  this  line,  altogether  intolerable.  Indeed,  the  single 
fact  of  the  presence  of  private  monopoly,  and  the  lack  of  any 
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obvious  and  sure  plan  of  successfully  dealing  with  it,  has  been 
enough  to  convert  a  multitude  of  intelligent  men  to  the  social- 
istic view. 

Here,  then,  is  a  list  of  arguments  making  an  effective  case  for 
socialism:  the  beauty  of  its  ideal,  the  glaring  inequalities  of 
the  present  system,  the  reduction  of  the  difficulty  of  managing 
great  industries  through  public  officials,  the  growing  evils  of 
private  monopoly,  and  the  preference  for  public  monopoly  as  a 
mode  of  escape.  They  captivate  a  multitude  of  persons,  and 
it  is  time  carefully  to  weigh  them.  It  is  necessary  to  decide 
whether  the  promises  of  the  socialistic  state  are  to  be  trusted. 
Would  the  ideal  materialize?  Is  it  a  substantial  thing,  within 
reachable  distance,  or  is  it  a  city  in  the  clouds?  If  it  is  not 
wholly  away  from  the  earth,  is  it  on  the  delectable  mountains 
of  a  remote  millennium  ?  Is  it  as  wholly  desirable  as  it  at  first 
appears  ? 

There  are  some  considerations  which  any  educated  mind 
should  be  able  to  grasp,  which  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  the 
socialistic  ideal  itself.  Shall  we  transform  humanity  into  a 
great  band  of  brethren  by  abolishing  private  property  ?  Differ- 
ences of  wealth  which  now  excite  envy  would,  of  course,  be 
removed.  The  temptation  to  covetousness  would  be  reduced, 
since  there  would  not  be  much  to  covet.  There  would  be 
nothing  a  man  could  do  with  plunder  —  unless  he  could  emi- 
grate with  it.  Would  "  hatred  and  all  uncharitableness "  be 
therefore  completely  absent,  or  would  they  be  present  in  a 
form  that  would  still  make  trouble  ? 

Even  though  there  would  be  no  differences  of  possessions 
between  man  and  man,  there  would  be  great  differences  in  the 
desirability  of  different  kinds  of  labor.  Some  work  is  safe  and 
some  is  dangerous.  Some  is  agreeable  and  some  is  disagreeable. 
The  artist,  the  author,  the  scientist,  the  explorer,  and  the 
inventor  take  pleasure  in  their  work;  and  that  is  not  often 
to  be  said  of  the  stoker,  the  grinder  of  tools,  the  coal  miner, 
or  the  worker  in  factories  where  explosives  or  poisons  are  made. 
It  is  not  to  be  said  of  anyone  who  has  to  undergo  exhausting 
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labor  for  long  hours.  In  industries  managed  by  the  state  there 
would  be  no  practicable  way  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  as- 
signing men  to  disagreeable,  arduous,  unheal thful,  or  dangerous 
employments.  Selections  of  men  for  such  fields  of  labor  would 
in  some  way  have  to  be  made,  and  those  selected  for  the  un- 
desirable tasks  would  have  to  be  held  to  them  by  public  au- 
thority. Well  would  it  be  if  the  men  so  consigned,  looking 
upon  the  more  fortunate  workers,  were  not  good  material  for 
an  army  of  discontent.  Well  would  it  be  if  their  discontent 
were  not  turned  into  suspicion  of  their  rulers  and  charges  of 
favoritism  in  personal  treatment.  There  would  not  be,  as  now, 
an  abstraction  called  a  "system,"  on  which,  as  upon  the  camel's 
back,  it  would  be  possible  to  load  the  prevalent  evils.  Strong 
in  the  affections  of  the  people  must  be  the  personnel  of  a  govern- 
ment that  could  survive  the  discontent  which  necessary  in- 
equalities of  treatment  would  excite.  Would  the  government  be 
likely  to  be  thus  strong  in  popular  affection?  We  may  judge 
as  to  this  if  we  look  at  one  further  peculiarity  of  it. 

The  pursuit  of  wealth  now  furnishes  the  outlet  for  the  over- 
mastering ambition  of  many  persons.  In  the  new  state,  the 
desire  to  rise  in  the  world  would  have  only  one  main  outlet, 
namely,  politics.  The  work  of  governing  the  country,  and  that 
of  managing  its  industries,  would  be  merged  in  one  great 
official  body.  The  contrast  between  rulers  and  ruled  would  be 
enormously  heightened  by  this  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  rulers,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  ruled 
would  never  be  able,  by  means  of  wealth,  to  acquire  an  offset 
for  the  advantages  of  officeholding.  The  desire  for  public 
position  must  therefore  be  intensified. 

There  would  be  some  prizes  to  be  gained,  in  a  worthy  way,  by 
other  kinds  of  service,  such  as  authorship,  invention,  and  dis- 
covery; but  the  prizes  which  would  appeal  to  most  men  would 
be  those  of  officialdom.  Is  it  in  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
method  of  securing  the  offices  would  then  be  better  than  it 
is  at  present?  Would  a  man,  under  the  new  regime,  work 
quietly  at  his  task  in  the  shoe  shop,  the  bakery,  or  the  mine, 
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waiting  for  the  office  to  which  he  aspired  to  seek  him  out,  or 
would  he  try  to  make  terms  with  other  men  for  mutual  assist- 
ance in  the  quest  of  office?  Would  rings  be  less  general  than 
they  are  now  ?  Could  there  fail  to  be  bosses  and  political  ma- 
chines? Would  the  Tammanys  of  the  new  order,  then,  be  an 
improvement  on  the  Tammanys  of  the  old  order?  To  the 
sober  second  thought  which  mental  training  ought  to  favor,  it 
appears  that  the  claim  of  the  socialistic  state  to  a  peculiar 
moral  excellence  brought  about  by  its  equality  of  possessions 
needs  a  very  thorough  sifting. 

Without  making  any  dogmatic  assertions,  we  may  say  that 
there  would  certainly  have  to  be  machines  of  some  sort  for 
pushing  men  into  public  offices,  and  that  these  would  have  very 
sinister  possibilities.  They  would  be  opposed  by  counter 
machines,  made  up  of  men  out  of  office  and  anxious  to  get  in. 
"I  am  able  to  see,"  said  Marshal  MacMahon,  when  nearing 
the  end  of  his  brief  presidency  of  the  French  Republic,  "that 
there  are  two  classes  of  men  —  those  who  command  and  those 
who  must  obey."  If  the  demarcation  were  as  sharp  as  that  in 
actual  society,  and  if  the  great  prizes  in  life  were  political,  brief 
indeed  might  be  the  tenure  of  place  by  any  one  party,  and 
revolutions  of  more  than  South  American  frequency  might  be 
the  normal  state  of  society.  One  may  look  at  the  ideal  which 
collectivism  presents,  with  no  thought  of  such  dangers;  but 
it  is  the  part  of  intelligence  at  least  to  take  account  of  them. 

Besides  the  fact  that  some  would  be  in  office  and  others  out, 
and  that  some  would  be  in  easy  and  desirable  trades  and  others 
in  undesirable  ones,  there  would  be  the  further  fact  that  some 
would  live  in  the  city  and  some  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
mere  localizing  of  occupations  would  afford  difficulty  for  the 
ruling  class  and  be  a  further  cause  of  possible  discontent.  But 
a  much  more  serious  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  government 
would  have  to  be  made  in  another  way.  Very  nice  adjustments 
would  have  to  be  made  between  agriculture  on  one  hand,  and 
manufactures  and  commerce  on  the  other;  and  further  adjust- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  between  the  different  branches 
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of  each  generic  division.  All  this  would  be  done,  not  automat- 
ically as  at  present,  by  the  action  of  demand  and  supply  in  a 
market,  but  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  officials.  Here  is  the  field 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  officials  would  be  overtaxed.  They 
might  manage  the  mills  of  the  steel  trust,  but  it  would  trouble 
them  to  say  how  many  men  should  be  employed  in  that  bus- 
iness and  how  many  in  every  other,  and  of  the  men  in  that 
generic  branch,  how  many  should  work  in  Pittsburgh  and  how 
many  in  the  mines  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

A  fine  economic  classic  is  the  passage  in  which  Bishop  Whately 
describes  the  difficulty  of  provisioning  the  City  of  London  by 
the  action  of  an  official  commissariat,  and  contrasts  it  with 
the  perfection  with  which  this  is  now  done  without  such  official 
control.  Individuals,  each  of  whom  seeks  only  to  promote  his 
own  interest,  work  in  harmony,  prevent  waste,  and  secure  the 
city  against  a  lack  of  any  needed  element.  Far  greater  would 
be  the  contrast  between  satisfying  by  public  action  every  want 
of  a  nation,  and  doing  this  by  the  present  automatic  process; 
and  yet  crude  thought  even  calls  competition  "chaotic,"  and 
calls  on  the  state  to  substitute  an  orderly  process.  Into  that 
particular  error  discriminating  thought  will  not  readily  fall. 

Difficulties  which  a  discerning  eye  perceives,  and  an  un- 
discerning  one  neglects,  thus  affect  the  conclusion  that  is  reached 
as  to  whether  a  socialistic  plan  of  industry  could  or  could  not 
be  made  to  work.  Ignorance  does  not  so  much  as  encounter 
the  real  difficulties  in  the  case,  but  lightly  assumes  that  the 
plan  would  work,  and  is  eager  to  try  it.  I  am  not,  here  and  now, 
claiming  that  the  difficulties  cited  positively  prove  that  the 
scheme  would  not  work.  Granting  now,  for  the  sake  of  further 
argument,  that  it  could  be  made  to  work  —  that  on  the  political 
side  it  would  proceed  smoothly  and  peaceably,  and  that  on  the 
economic  side  it  would  run  on  no  fatal  rocks  —  would  it  give  a 
material  result  worth  having? 

Here  is  a  chance  for  a  wider  range  of  difference  between  the 
conclusions  of  different  minds.  There  are  three  specific  conse- 
quences of  the  socialistic  plan  of  industry,  each  of  which  is  at 
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least  possible;  and  a  prospect  that  all  of  them  would  occur  to- 
gether would  suffice  to  deter  practically  everyone  from  ad- 
hering to  this  plan.  Estimates  of  the  probability  of  these  evils 
will  vary,  but  that  each  one  of  the  three  is  possible  is  not  to  be 
denied.  Of  these  results,  the  first  is,  on  the  whole,  the  gravest. 
It  is  the  check  that  socialism  might  impose  on  technical  progress. 
At  present  we  see  a  bewildering  succession  of  inventions  trans- 
forming the  industries  of  the  world.  Machine  after  machine 
appears  in  rapid  succession,  each  displacing  its  predecessor, 
working  for  a  time  and  giving  way  to  still  better  devices.  The 
power  of  man  over  nature  increases  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Even  in  the  relatively  simple  operations  of  agriculture,  the 
reaper,  the  thresher,  the  seeder,  and  the  gang  plow  enable  a 
man  today  to  do  as  much  work  as  could  a  score  of  men  in  the 
colonial  period  of  American  history.  In  manufacturing,  the 
gain  is  greater;  and  in  transportation,  it  is  indefinitely  greater. 
The  progress  goes  on  without  cessation,  since  the  thing  which 
guarantees  it  is  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.  An  employer 
must  improve  his  mechanism  if  his  rivals  do  so.  He  must  now 
and  then  get  ahead  of  his  rivals  if  he  is  to  make  any  profit. 
Conservatism  which  adheres  to  the  old  is  self-destruction,  and 
a  certain  audacity  affords  the  nearest  approach  to  safety. 
From  this  it  comes  about,  first,  that  forward  movements  are 
made  daily  and  hourly  in  some  part  of  the  field;  and,  secondly, 
that  with  every  forward  movement  the  whole  procession  must 
move  on  to  catch  up  with  its  new  leader. 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  under  socialism  an  altruistic 
motive  may  lead  men  to  make  inventions  and  discoveries. 
They  may  work  for  the  good  of  humanity.  The  desire  for  dis- 
tinction may  also  impel  them  to  such  labors,  and  non-pecuniary 
rewards  offered  by  the  state  may  second  this  desire.  The  in- 
ventive impulse  may  act  even  where  no  reward  is  in  view. 
Men  will  differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
progress  that  can  be  gained  in  this  way;  but  the  thing  that 
may  be  affirmed  without  danger  of  denial  is  that  the  competi- 
tive race  absolutely  compels  progress  at  a  rate  that  is  inspiringly 
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rapid,  and  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of 
progress  that  would  be  secured  where  other  motives  are  relied 
on.  Officialdom  is  generally  unfavorable  to  the  adoption  of 
improved  devices,  even  when  they  are  presented;  its  boards 
have  frequently  been  the  graveyards  of  inventions,  and  there  is 
no  blinking  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
improvement  could  be  obtained  where  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion should  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  boards.  The  keener  the 
intelligence,  the  more  clearly  it  will  perceive  the  importance  of 
progress,  and  the  immeasurable  evil  that  would  follow  any  check 
upon  it ;  the  more  also  it  will  dread  every  cause  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rate  of  improvement. 

An  important  fact  concerning  competitive  industry  is  the 
ease  with  which  new  technical  methods  translate  themselves, 
first  into  temporary  profits  for  employers,  and  then  into  abiding 
returns  for  other  classes.  The  man  who  introduces  an  efficient 
machine  makes  money  by  that  means  until  his  competitors  get 
a  similar  appliance,  after  which  the  profit  vanishes.  The 
product  of  the  machine  still  enriches  society,  by  diffusing  itself 
among  the  people  in  the  shape  of  lower  prices  of  goods.  The 
profit  from  any  one  such  device  is  bound  to  be  temporary, 
while  the  gain  that  comes  from  cheap  goods  is  permanent.  If 
we  watch  some  one  industry,  like  shoemaking  or  cotton  spin- 
ning, we  find  profits  appearing  and  vanishing,  and  appearing 
again  and  vanishing  again.  If  we  include  in  our  vision  the 
system  as  a  whole,  we  find  them  appearing  now  in  one  branch 
of  industry,  now  in  another,  and  now  in  still  another,  shifting 
forever  their  places  in  the  system,  but  always  present  some- 
where. Steel,  cotton,  wool,  machinery,  or  flour  takes  its  turn 
in  affording  gains  to  its  producer,  and  these  gains  constitute 
the  largest  source  of  additions  to  capital.  These  natural  profits 
in  themselves  burden  nobody.  Not  only  is  there  in  them  no 
trace  of  exploitation  of  labor,  but  from  the  very  start  the  in- 
fluence that  yields  the  profit  improves  the  condition  of  labor, 
and  in  the  end  labor,  as  the  greatest  of  all  consumers,  gets  the 
major  benefit. 
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Now,  an  important  fact  is  that  such  profits  based  on  im- 
proved technical  processes  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily, 
add  themselves  to  capital.  The  employer  wishes  to  enlarge 
his  business  while  the  profits  last  —  "to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines."  He  has  no  disposition  to  spend  the  income  which 
he  knows  will  be  transient,  but  has  every  disposition  to  enlarge 
the  scale  of  his  operations  and  provide  a  permanent  income  for 
the  future.  Easily,  naturally,  painlessly,  the  great  accretions 
of  capital  come;  mainly  by  advances  in  technical  operations 
of  production. 

In  the  socialistic  state  all  the  incomes  of  the  year  would  be 
pooled.  They  would  make  a  composite  sum  out  of  which  ev- 
eryone's stipend  would  have  to  be  taken.  There  would  be  no 
special  and  personal  profit  for  anyone.  The  gains  that  come 
from  improved  technique  would  not  be  distinguishable  from 
those  that  come  from  other  sources.  Everyone  would  be  a 
laborer,  and  everyone  would  get  his  daily  or  weekly  stipend; 
and  if  capital  had  to  be  increased,  —  if  the  needs  of  an  enlarg- 
ing business  had  to  be  provided  for  at  all,  —  it  could  only  be 
done  by  withholding  some  part  of  that  stipend.  It  would  be  an 
unwelcome  way  of  making  accumulations.  It  would  mean  the 
conscious  acceptance  by  the  entire  working  class  of  a  smaller  in- 
come than  might  otherwise  be  had.  If  one  has  heroic  confidence 
in  the  far-seeing  quality  and  in  the  generous  purpose  of  the 
working  class,  he  may  perhaps  think  that  it  will  reconcile  itself 
to  this  painful  self-denial  for  the  benefit  of  the  future ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  large  probabilities  in  the  other  direction. 
There  is  danger  that  capital  would  not  be  thus  saved  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  so,  no  power  on  earth 
could  prevent  the  earning  capacity  of  labor  from  suffering  in 
consequence.  From  mere  dearth  of  capital  the  socialistic 
state,  though  it  were  more  progressive  than  we  think,  would  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  poorer  and  poorer. 

There  is  another  fact  concerning  the  present  system  which 
a  brief  study  of  economics  brings  to  everyone's  attention,  and 
which  has  a  very  close  connection  with  the  outlook  for  the 
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future  of  laborers.  It  is  the  growth  of  population.  The  Mal- 
thusian  doctrine  of  population  maintains  that  increased  wages 
are  followed  by  a  quick  increase  in  the  number  of  the  working 
people,  and  that  this  brings  the  wages  down  to  their  former 
level.  On  its  face  it  appears  to  say  that  there  is  not  much  hope 
of  permanent  gains  for  labor,  and  it  was  this  teaching  which 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  giving  to  political  economy  the 
nickname  of  the  "  dismal  science."  It  is  true  that  the  teachings 
of  Mai  thus  contain  a  proviso  whereby  it  is  not  impossible  under 
a  certain  condition  that  the  wages  of  labor  may  permanently 
increase.  Something  may  raise  the  standard  of  living  more  or 
less  permanently,  and  this  fact  may  nullify  the  tendency  of 
population  to  increase  unduly.  Modern  teachings  make  the 
utmost  of  this  saving  proviso,  and  show  that  standards  have 
in  fact  risen,  that  families  of  the  well-to-do  are  smaller  than 
those  of  empty-handed  laborers,  and  that,  with  advancing 
wages  based  on  enlarged  producing  power,  the  workers  may 
not  see  their  gains  slipping  from  their  hands  in  the  old  Mal- 
thusian  fashion,  but  may  hold  them  more  and  more  firmly. 
Progress  may  cause  further  progress. 

Now,  socialism  proposes  to  place  families  in  a  condition  re- 
sembling that  in  which,  in  American  history,  the  natural  growth 
has  been  most  rapid,  the  condition,  namely,  in  which  children 
are  maintained  without  cost  to  parents,  as  they  were  when 
they  lived  on  farms  and  were  set  working  at  an  early  age.  If 
this  should  mean  that  the  old  Malthusian  law  would  operate 
in  the  socialistic  state,  the  experiment  would  be  hopelessly 
wrecked.  If  the  state  provides  for  children  from  their  birth 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  the  particular  influence  that  puts  a 
check  on  the  size  of  families  will  be  absent.  One  may  not 
afflrm  with  positiveness  that  the  worst  form  of  Malthusianism 
would  actually  operate  under  socialism;  nothing  but  experi- 
ment will  give  certain  knowledge  in  this  particular;  but  what  a 
little  discernment  makes  perfectly  certain  is  that  there  would 
be  danger  of  this. 

Quite   apart,   then,   from   political  uncertainties,   three  co- 
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ordinate  influences  on  the  purely  economic  side  must  be  taken 
full  account  of  by  anybody  who  would  intelligently  advocate 
the  nationalizing  of  production.  These  are:  first,  the  probable 
check  on  technical  progress;  secondly,  the  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  enlarging  capital;  and  thirdly,  the  possible  impetus 
to  the  growth  of  population.  If  the  first  two  influences  were  to 
work  without  the  other,  socialism  would  mean  that  we  should 
all  slowly  grow  poor  together;  and  if  the  third  influence  were 
also  to  operate,  we  should  grow  poor  very  rapidly. 

We  have  not  proved,  as  if  by  incontestable  mathematics, 
that  socialism  is  not  practicable  and  not  desirable.  We  have 
cited  facts  which  lead  a  majority  of  persons  to  believe  this. 
The  unfavorable  possibilities  of  socialism  bulk  large  in  an  in- 
telligent view,  but  positive  proof  as  to  what  would  happen  in 
such  a  state  can  come  only  through  actual  experience.  Some 
country  must  turn  itself  into  an  experimental  laboratory  for 
testing  the  collective  mode  of  production  and  distribution 
before  the  world  can  definitely  know  what  that  process  would 
involve.  In  advance  of  this  test,  there  is  a  line  of  inquiry 
which  yields  a  more  assured  conclusion  than  can  any  estimate 
of  a  state  which,  as  yet,  is  imaginary.  It  is  the  study  of  the 
present  industrial  system  and  its  tendencies.  When  we  guess 
that  the  collective  management  of  all  production  by  the  state 
would  fail  to  work,  and  would  lead  to  poverty  even  if  it  suc- 
ceeded in  working,  we  are  met  by  those  who  guess  it  would 
succeed  and  lead  to  general  abundance ;  and  they  will  certainly 
claim  that  their  guesses  are  worth  as  much  as  ours.  As  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  present  state,  and  the  outlook  they  afford, 
it  is  possible  to  know  much  more.  The  testimony  of  facts  is 
positive  as  to  some  things,  and  very  convincing  as  to  others. 

No  one  is  disposed  to  deny  the  dazzling  series  of  technical 
improvements  which  the  rivalries  of  the  present  day  insure. 
There  is  not  only  progress,  but  a  law  of  progress;  not  only  the 
productive  power  that  we  are  gaining,  but  the  force  that,  if 
allowed  to  work,  will  forever  compel  us  to  gain  it.  There  is  no 
assignable  limit  to  the  power  that  man  will  hereafter  acquire 
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over  nature.  Again  and  again  in  the  coming  years  and  cen- 
turies, will  the  wand  of  inventive  genius  smite  the  rock  and 
cause  new  streams  of  wealth  to  gush  forth ;  and,  as  already  said, 
much  of  this  new  wealth  will  take  naturally  and  easily  the  form 
of  capital.  It  will  multiply  and  improve  the  tools  that  labor 
works  with ;  and  a  fact  which  science  proves  is  that  the  laborer, 
quite  apart  from  the  capitalist,  thrives  by  the  operation.  He 
gets  higher  and  higher  pay  as  his  method  of  laboring  becomes 
more  fruitful.  It  is  as  though  he  were  personally  bringing  for 
his  own  use  new  streams  from  the  rock ;  and  even  though  this 
worker  were  striking  a  landlord's  rock  with  a  capitalist's  ham- 
mer, the  new  stream  could  not  fail  to  come  largely  to  himself. 

Mere  labor  will  have  increasing  power  to  create  wealth,  and 
to  get  wealth,  as  its  methods  improve  and  its  tools  more  and  more 
abound.  This  will  not  transform  the  workingman's  whole 
life  in  a  day  —  it  will  not  instantly  place  him  where  the  rubbing 
of  a  lamp  will  make  genii  his  servants,  but  it  will  give  him  to- 
morrow more  than  he  gets  today,  and  the  day  after  tomorrow 
still  more.  It  will  enable  his  own  efforts  to  raise  him  surely, 
steadily,  inspiringly,  toward  the  condition  of  which  he  dreams. 
It  will  throw  sunshine  on  the  future  hills  —  substantial  and 
reachable  hills,  though  less  brilliant  than  pictured  mountains 
of  cloudland. 

Well  within  the  possibilities  of  a  generation  or  two  is  the  gain 
that  will  make  the  worker  comfortable  and  care  free.  Like  the 
village  blacksmith,  he  may  "look  the  whole  world  in  the  face" 
with  independence,  but  with  no  latent  enmity.  Manly  self- 
assertion  there  may  be,  with  no  sense  of  injury.  The  well-paid 
laborer  may  stand  before  the  rich  without  envy,  as  the  rich 
may  stand  before  him  without  pity  or  condescension.  It  may 
be  that  the  condition  described  by  Edward  Atkinson,  in  which 
it  "will  not  pay  to  be  rich"  because  of  the  cares  which  wealth 
must  bring,  may  never  arrive.  It  will  always  be  better  to 
have  something  than  to  have  nothing;  but  it  may,  at  some 
time,  be  better  to  have  relatively  little  than  to  have  inordi- 
nately much ;   and  the  worker  may  be  able  to  come  nearer  and 
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nearer  to  the  state  in  which,  for  him,  comforts  are  plentiful 
and  anxieties  are  scarce.  Amid  a  vast  inequality  of  mere  pos- 
sessions, there  may  be  less  and  less  of  inequality  of  genuine 
welfare.  Many  a  man  with  a  modest  store  may  have  no  wish 
to  change  lots  with  the  multimillionaire.  For  comfortable 
living,  for  high  thinking,  and  for  the  finer  traits  of  humanity, 
the  odds  may  be  in  his  favor. 

In  such  a  state  there  might  easily  be  realized  a  stronger 
democracy  than  any  which  a  leveling  of  fortunes  would  bring. 
Pulling  others  down  that  we  may  pull  ourselves  up  is  not  a 
good  initial  step  in  a  regime  of  brotherhood;  but  raising  our- 
selves and  others  together  is  the  very  best  step  from  the  first 
and  throughout.  And  the  fraternity  which  comes  in  this  way 
is  by  far  the  finer,  because  of  inequality  of  possessions.  If  we 
can  love  no  man  truly  unless  we  have  as  much  money  as  he  has, 
our  brotherly  spirit  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  the  fraternity 
that  would  depend  on  such  a  leveling  would  have  no  virility. 
It  would  have  the  pulpy  fiber  of  a  rank  weed,  while  the  manlier 
brotherhood  that  grows  in  the  midst  of  inequality  has  the 
oaken  fiber  that  endures.  The  relatively  poor  we  shall  have 
with  us,  and  the  inordinately  rich  as  well;  but  it  is  in  the 
power  of  humanity  to  project  its  fraternal  bonds  across  the 
chasms  which  such  conditions  create.  Though  there  be  thrones 
and  principalities  in  our  earthly  paradise,  they  will  not  mar 
its  perfection,  but  will  develop  the  finer  traits  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

This  state  is  the  better  because  it  is  not  cheaply  attained. 
There  are  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  which  we  have  barely 
time  to  mention  and  no  time  to  discuss.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  these  is  the  vanishing  of  much  competition.  The  eager 
rivalry  in  perfecting  methods  and  multiplying  products,  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  our  confidence  in  the  future,  seems  to  have 
here  and  there  given  place  to  monopoly,  which  always  means 
apathy  and  stagnation.  We  have  before  us  a  struggle  —  a 
successful  one,  if  we  rise  to  the  occasion  —  to  keep  alive  the 
essential  force  of  competition;    and  this  fact  reveals  the  very 
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practical  relation  which  intelligence  sustains  to  the  different 
proposals  for  social  improvement.  It  must  put  us  in  the  way 
of  keeping  effective  the  mainspring  of  progress  —  of  surmount- 
ing those  evils  which  mar  the  present  prospect.  Trained  intelli- 
gence here  has  its  task  marked  out  for  it:  it  must  show  that 
monopoly  can  be  effectively  attacked,  and  must  point  out  the 
way  to  do  it  —  a  far  different  way  from  any  yet  adopted.  Our 
people  have  the  fortunes  of  themselves,  their  children,  and 
their  children's  children,  in  their  own  hands.  Surely,  and 
even  somewhat  rapidly,  may  the  gains  we  have  outlined  be 
made  to  come  by  united  effort  guided  by  intelligent  thought. 

It  requires  discernment  to  estimate  progress  itself  at  its  true 
value.  John  Stuart  Mill  made  the  remark  that  no  system 
could  be  worse  than  the  present  one,  if  that  system  did  not 
admit  of  improvement.  This  remark  could  be  made  of  any 
system.  However  fair  a  social  state  might  at  the  outset  appear, 
it  would  be  essentially  bad  if  it  could  never  change  for  the 
better.  The  society  in  which  efficient  methods  supplant  ineffi- 
cient ones,  and  in  which  able  directors  come  naturally  into 
control  of  production,  insures  a  perpetual  survival  of  excellence, 
and  however  low  might  be  the  state  from  which  such  a  course 
of  progress  took  its  start,  the  society  would  ultimately  excel 
any  stationary  one  that  could  be  imagined.  A  Purgatory 
actuated  by  the  principle  which  guarantees  improvement  will 
surpass,  in  the  end,  a  Paradise  which  has  not  this  dynamic 
quality.  For  a  limited  class  in  our  own  land  —  chiefly  in  the 
slums  of  cities  —  life  has  too  much  of  the  purgatorial  quality ; 
for  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants  the  condition  it  affords, 
though  by  no  means  a  paradise,  is  one  that  would  have  seemed 
so  to  many  a  civilization  of  the  past  and  to  many  a  foreign 
society  of  today.  On  its  future  course  it  is  starting  from  a 
high  level,  and  is  moved  by  a  powerful  force  toward  an  ideal 
which  will  some  day  be  a  reality,  and  which  is  therefore  in- 
spiring to  look  upon,  even  in  the  distance. 

Like  Webster,  we  may  hail  the  advancing  generations  and 
bid  them  welcome  to  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  our  own,  and. 
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promises  to  grow  fairer  and  fairer  forever.  That  this  prospect 
be  not  imperiled  — ■  that  the  forces  that  make  it  a  reality  be 
enabled  to  do  their  work  —  is  what  the  men  of  the  future  ask 
of  the  intelligence  of  today. 

QUESTIONS   AND   EXERCISES 

1.  What  statements  does  Clark  make  (pp.  274-275)  which 
are  without  evidence  ?  Do  you  find  important  statements  with- 
out evidence  elsewhere? 

2.  Note  Clark's  willingness  to  experiment  with  new  ideas 
(pp.  277-278).  What  is  the  relation  of  this  to  the  scientific 
attitude  as  laid  down  by  Russell? 

3.  Is  the  argument  that  ill-paid  and  under-privileged  people 
swell  the  Socialist  ranks  a  fallacious  argument  against  Social- 
ism? Does  Clark  refrain  from  making  a  point  of  such  a  con- 
tention ? 

4.  Clark  argues  that  labor  has  benefited  under  Capitalism. 
Admitting  this  to  be  true,  how  relevant  is  it  concerning  the 
desirability  of  Socialism? 

5.  What  arguments  can  you  think  of  against  Clark's  con- 
tention that  population  would  increase  unduly  under  Socialism  ? 
Notice  that  Clark  admits  one  himself  and  provides  a  model 
for  our  ideal  of  considering  both  sides  of  a  question. 

6.  Notice  the  statement  of  admitted  and  waived  matter  in 
the  introductory  part  of  the  essay.  Relate  this  to  the  problem 
of  analysis. 

7.  Does  Clark  ever  define  Socialism?  What  is  your  defini- 
tion? Would  it  involve  equal  payment  to  all  workers?  If 
not,  how  would  such  a  definition  alter  Clark's  argument?  What 
does  the  Socialist  mean  by  the  phrase  "increased  production 
for  use,  not  profit"?  Is  this  his  most  fundamental  principle? 
Does  Clark  discuss  this  adequately? 

8.  What  role  does  the  historical  material  on  p.  268  play 
in  introducing  the  argument? 

9.  Criticize  Clark's  statement  of  main  issues  to  be  found 
on  p.  269. 

10.  Clark's  argument  is  that  assignment  of  employment 
under  the  Socialist  State  would  be  arbitrary  and  objection- 
able.    Do  you  think  the  present  organization  of  society  is 
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open  to  the  same  criticism?    Does  Clark's  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem take  care  of  the  latter  question? 

n.  In  reference  to  the  argument  that  there  would  be  little 
incentive  to  work  under  Socialism,  consider  carefully  just  what 
the  incentive  to  work  is  for  the  average  man  under  the  present 
system.  Would  this  be  altered  much  under  Socialism?  Does 
Clark  make  an  issue  of  this  point  ? 

12.  Do  you  think  that  Clark's  argument  (pp.  271-272)  on 
political  machines  and  bureaucracy  could  be  applied  to  Capital- 
ism as  well  as  Socialism? 

13.  Does  Clark's  illustration  of  the  dictatorial  control  of 
industry  under  Socialism  find  a  close  analogy  in  dictatorial 
control  of  industry  from  private  sources  under  Capitalism? 

14.  Do  you  think  that  Socialism  would  retard  or  improve 
the  provisioning  of  a  city  like  London?  Is  Clark's  assumption 
that  this  is  now  done  effectively  a  justifiable  one  (p.  272)? 

1 5 .  Concerning  the  general  argument  that  Socialism  ' '  would 
not  work,"  might  not  the  same  thing  have  been  said  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  of  our  present  industrial  system?  Suppose  your 
answer  to  be  "  Yes ' ' ;  what  would  then  be  the  conclusion  ? 

16.  Clark  doubts  that  there  would  be  much  incentive  for 
technical  progress  under  Socialism.  Socialists  hold  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  incentives  for  invention  and  production 
besides  personal  gain.  What  do  you  think?  Does  your  defi- 
nition of  Socialism  remove  the  incentive  of  personal  gain  ? 

17.  Suppose  there  were  less  technical  progress,  as  Clark 
states  would  be  the  case  with  Socialism.  Would  this  be  an 
evil? 

18.  How  does  Clark's  analysis  of  the  issues  in  the  problem 
appear  to  you  after  answering  the  above  questions? 

(a)  Does  he  compare,  point  by  point,  the  disadvantages  of 
Socialism  with  those  of  Capitalism,  and  the  advantages 
of  one  with  those  of  the  other? 

(b)  Does  he  ever  commit  the  fallacy  of  comparing  the  best 
of  one  system  with  the  worst  in  the  other? 

(c)  Or  does  he  sometimes  discuss  the  disadvantages  of  Social- 
ism without  comparing  them  to  the  disadvantages  of 
any  form  of  society  whatever? 

(d)  Concerning  the  last  question,  is  it  very  informative  to 
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say  that  Socialism  is  bad  without  arguing  that   it    is 
worse  than  Capitalism  ?    Or  vice  versa  f 

19.   What  do  you  think  of  Clark's  organization  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  material? 

(a)  Are  the  transitions  from  point  to  point  clear  and  grace- 
ful? 

(b)  Is  the  reader  always  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  argument? 

(c)  Does  the  writer  dwell  clearly  upon  one  point  at  a  time 
and  discuss  pros  and  cons  issue  by  issue? 


THE   PROBLEM 


By  Henry  George 

The  present  century  has  been  marked  by  a  prodigious  increase 
in  wealth-producing  power.  The  utilization  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, the  introduction  of  improved  processes  and  labor- 
saving  machinery,  the  greater  sub-division  and  grander  scale  of 
production,  the  wonderful  facilitation  of  exchanges,  have  multi- 
plied enormously  the  effectiveness  of  labor. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  marvelous  era  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  and  it  was  expected,  that  labor-saving  inventions  would 
lighten  the  toil  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  laborer;  that 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  power  of  producing  wealth  would 
make  real  poverty  a  thing  of  the  past.  Could  a  man  of  the  last 
century  —  a  Franklin  or  a  Priestley  —  have  seen,  in  a  vision 
of  the  future,  the  steamship  taking  the  place  of  the  sailing 
vessel,  the  railroad  train  of  the  wagon,  the  reaping  machine 
of  the  scythe,  the  threshing  machine  of  the  flail;  could  he 
have  heard  the  throb  of  the  engines  that  in  obedience  to 
human  will,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  desire,  exert 
a  power  greater  than  that  of  all  the  men  and  all  the  beasts  of 
burden  of  the  earth  combined;  could  he  have  seen  the  forest 
tree  transformed  into  finished  lumber  —  into  doors,  sashes, 
blinds,  boxes,  or  barrels,  with  hardly  the  touch  of  a  human 
hand;  the  great  workshops  where  boots  and  shoes  are  turned 
out  by  the  case  with  less  labor  than  the  old-fashioned  cobbler 
could  have  put  on  a  sole ;  the  factories  where,  under  the  eye  of 
a  girl,  cotton  becomes  cloth  faster  than  hundreds  of  stalwart 
weavers   could   have    turned    it    out    with    their   hand-looms; 

1  Reprinted  from  Progress  and  Poverty.  Copyright,  1879,  by  Henry 
George. 
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could  he  have  seen  steam  hammers  shaping  mammoth  shafts 
and  mighty  anchors,  and  delicate  machinery  making  tiny 
watches;  the  diamond  drill  cutting  through  the  heart  of 
the  rocks,  and  coal  oil  sparing  the  whale;  could  he  have 
realized  the  enormous  saving  of  labor  resulting  from  improved 
facilities  of  exchange  and  communication  —  sheep  killed  in 
Australia  eaten  fresh  in  England,  and  the  order  given 
by  the  London  banker  in  the  afternoon  executed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  morning  of  the  same  day ;  could  he  have  conceived 
of  the  hundred  thousand  improvements  which  these  only 
suggest,  what  would  he  have  inferred  as  to  the  social  condition 
of  mankind  ? 

It  would  not  have  seemed  like  an  inference ;  further  than  the 
vision  went  it  would  have  seemed  as  though  he  saw;  and  his 
heart  would  have  leaped  and  his  nerves  would  have  thrilled, 
as  one  who  from  a  height  beholds  just  ahead  of  the  thirst- 
stricken  caravan  the  living  gleam  of  rustling  woods  and  the 
glint  of  laughing  waters.  Plainly,  in  the  sight  of  the  imagination, 
he  would  have  beheld  these  new  forces  elevating  society  from 
its  very  foundations,  lifting  the  very  poorest  above  the  possi- 
bility of  want,  exempting  the  very  lowest  from  anxiety  for  the 
material  needs  of  life;  he  would  have  seen  these  slaves  of  the 
lamp  of  knowledge  taking  on  themselves  the  traditional  curse, 
these  muscles  of  iron  and  sinews  of  steel  making  the  poorest 
laborer's  life  a  holiday,  in  which  every  high  quality  and  noble 
impulse  could  have  scope  to  grow. 

And  out  of  these  bounteous  material  conditions  he  would 
have  seen  arising,  as  necessary  sequences,  moral  conditions 
realizing  the  golden  age  of  which  mankind  have  always  dreamed. 
Youth  no  longer  stunted  and  starved ;  age  no  longer  harried  by 
avarice;  the  child  at  play  with  the  tiger;  the  man  with  the 
muck-rake  drinking  in  the  glory  of  the  stars!  Foul  things  fled, 
fierce  things  tame ;  discord  turned  to  harmony !  For  how  could 
there  be  greed  where  all  had  enough?  How  could  the  vice, 
the  crime,  the  ignorance,  the  brutality,  that  spring  from 
poverty  and  the  fear  of  poverty,   exist  where  poverty  had 
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vanished?  Who  should  crouch  where  all  were  freemen;  who 
oppress  where  all  were  peers? 

More  or  less  vague  or  clear,  these  have  been  the  hopes,  these 
the  dreams  born  of  the  improvements  which  give  this  wonderful 
century  its  preeminence.  They  have  sunk  so  deeply  into  the 
popular  mind  as  radically  to  change  the  currents  of  thought, 
to  recast  creeds  and  displace  the  most  fundamental  conceptions. 
The  haunting  visions  of  higher  possibilities  have  not  merely 
gathered  splendor  and  vividness,  but  their  direction  has 
changed  —  instead  of  seeing  behind  the  faint  tinges  of  an  ex- 
piring sunset,  all  the  glory  of  the  daybreak  has  decked  the 
skies  before. 

It  is  true  that  disappointment  has  followed  disappointment, 
and  that  discovery,  and  invention  after  invention,  have  neither 
lessened  the  toil  of  those  who  most  need  respite,  nor  brought 
plenty  to  the  poor.  But  there  have  been  so  many  things  to 
which  it  seemed  this  failure  could  be  laid,  that  up  to  our  time 
the  new  faith  has  hardly  weakened.  We  have  better  appreci- 
ated the  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  but  not  the  less  trusted 
that  the  tendency  of  the  times  was  to  overcome  them. 

Now,  however,  we  are  coming  into  collision  with  facts  which 
there  can  be  no  mistaking.  From  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
come  complaints  of  industrial  depression;  of  labor  condemned 
to  involuntary  idleness;  of  capital  massed  and  wasting;  of 
pecuniary  distress  among  business  men;  of  want  and  suffering 
and  anxiety  among  the  working  classes.  All  the  dull,  deadening 
pain,  all  the  keen,  maddening  anguish,  that  to  great  masses  of 
men  are  involved  in  the  words  "hard  times,"  afflict  the  world 
to-day.  This  state  of  things,  common  to  communities  differing 
so  widely  in  situation,  in  political  institutions,  in  fiscal  and 
financial  systems,  in  density  of  population  and  in  social  organ- 
ization, can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  local  causes.  There  is 
distress  where  large  standing  armies  are  maintained,  but  there 
is  also  distress  where  the  standing  armies  are  nominal ;  there  is 
distress  where  protective  tariffs  stupidly  and  wastefully  hamper 
trade,  but  there  is  also  distress  where  trade  is  nearly  free;  there 
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is  distress  where  autocratic  government  yet  prevails,  but  there 
is  also  distress  where  political  power  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  people ;  in  countries  where  paper  is  money,  and  in  countries 
where  gold  and  silver  are  the  only  currency.  Evidently,  be- 
neath all  such  things  as  these,  we  must  infer  a  common  cause. 

That  there  is  a  common  cause,  and  that  it  is  either  what  we 
call  material  progress  or  something  closely  connected  with 
material  progress,  becomes  more  than  an  inference  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  phenomena  we  class  together  and  speak  of  as 
industrial  depression  are  but  intensifications  of  phenomena 
which  always  accompany  material  progress,  and  which  show 
themselves  more  clearly  and  strongly  as  material  progress  goes 
on.  Where  the  conditions  to  which  material  progress  every- 
where tends  are  most  fully  realized  — ■  that  is  to  say,  where 
population  is  densest,  wealth  greatest,  and  the  machinery  of 
production  and  exchange  most  highly  developed  —  we  find  the 
deepest  poverty,  the  sharpest  struggle  for  existence,  and  the 
most  of  enforced  idleness. 

It  is  to  the  newer  countries  —  that  is,  to  the  countries  where 
material  progress  is  yet  in  its  earlier  stages  —  that  laborers 
emigrate  in  search  of  higher  wages,  and  capital  flows  in  search 
of  higher  interest.  It  is  in  the  older  countries  — -  that  is  to  say, 
the  countries  where  material  progress  has  reached  later  stages 
—  that  widespread  destitution  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  abundance.  Go  into  one  of  the  new  communities  where 
Anglo-Saxon  vigor  is  just  beginning  the  race  of  progress ;  where 
the  machinery  of  production  and  exchange  is  yet  rude  and  in- 
efficient; where  the  increment  of  wealth  is  not  yet  great 
enough  to  enable  any  class  to  live  in  ease  and  luxury;  where 
the  best  house  is  but  a  cabin  of  logs  or  a  cloth  and  paper  shanty, 
and  the  richest  man  is  forced  to  daily  work  —  and  though  you 
will  find  an  absence  of  wealth  and  all  its  concomitants,  you  will 
find  no  beggars.  There  is  no  luxury,  but  there  is  no  destitution. 
No  one  makes  an  easy  living,  nor  a  very  good  living ;  but  every 
one  can  make  a  living,  and  no  one  able  and  willing  to  work 
is  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  want. 
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But  just  as  such  a  community  realizes  the  conditions  which 
all  civilized  communities  are  striving  for,  and  advances  in  the 
scale  of  material  progress  —  just  as  closer  settlement  and  a 
more  intimate  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  greater 
utilization  of  labor-saving  machinery  make  possible  greater 
economies  in  production  and  exchange,  and  wealth  in  conse- 
quence increases,  not  merely  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  population  —  so  does  poverty  take  a  darker  aspect. 
Some  get  an  infinitely  better  and  easier  living,  but  others  find 
it  hard  to  get  a  living  at  all.  The  "tramp"  comes  with  the 
locomotive,  and  almshouses  and  prisons  are  as  surely  the  marks 
of  "material  progress"  as  are  costly  dwellings,  rich  warehouses, 
and  magnificent  churches.  Upon  streets  lighted  with  gas  and 
patrolled  by  uniformed  policemen,  beggars  wait  for  the  passer- 
by, and  in  the  shadow  of  college,  and  library,  and  museum  are 
gathering  the  more  hideous  Huns  and  fiercer  Vandals  of  whom 
Macaulay  prophesied. 

This  fact  —  the  great  fact  that  poverty  and  all  its  concomi- 
tants show  themselves  in  communities  just  as  they  develop 
into  the  conditions  toward  which  material  progress  tends  — 
proves  that  the  social  difficulties  existing  wherever  a  certain 
stage  of  progress  has  been  reached  do  not  arise  from  local 
circumstances,  but  are,  in  some  way  or  another,  engendered 
by  progress  itself. 

And,  unpleasant  as  it  may  be  to  admit  it,  it  is  at  last  be- 
coming evident  that  the  enormous  increase  in  productive  power 
which  has  marked  the  present  century  and  is  still  going  on  with 
accelerating  ratio,  has  no  tendency  to  extirpate  poverty  or  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  those  compelled  to  toil.  It  simply 
widens  the  gulf  between  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  makes  the 
struggle  for  existence  more  intense.  The  march  of  invention 
has  clothed  mankind  with  powers  of  which  a  century  ago  the 
boldest  imagination  could  not  have  dreamed.  But  in  factories 
where  labor-saving  machinery  has  reached  its  most  wonderful 
development,  little  children  are  at  work;  wherever  the  new 
forces  are  anything  like  fully  utilized,  large  classes  are  main- 
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tained  by  charity  or  live  on  the  verge  of  recourse  to  it;  amid 
the  greatest  accumulations  of  wealth,  men  die  of  starvation, 
and  puny  infants  suckle  dry  breasts;  while  everywhere  the 
greed  of  gain,  the  worship  of  wealth,  shows  the  force  of  fear  or 
want.  The  promised  land  flies  before  us  like  the  mirage.  The 
fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  turn,  as  we  grasp  them,  to  apples 
of  Sodom  that  crumble  at  the  touch. 

It  is  true  that  wealth  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  that 
the  average  of  comfort,  leisure,  and  refinement  has  been  raised; 
but  these  gains  are  not  general.  In  them  the  lowest  class  do 
not  share.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class 
has  nowhere  nor  in  anything  been  improved;  but  that  there  is 
nowhere  any  improvement  which  can  be  credited  to  increased 
productive  power.  I  mean  that  the  tendency  of  what  we  call 
material  progress  is  in  nowise  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
lowest  class  in  the  essentials  of  healthy,  happy  human  life. 
Nay,  more,  that  it  is  still  further  to  depress  the  condition  of 
the  lowest  class.  The  new  forces,  elevating  in  their  nature 
though  they  be,  do  not  act  upon  the  social  fabric  from  under- 
neath, as  was  for  a  long  time  hoped  and  believed,  but  strike  it 
at  a  point  intermediate  between  top  and  bottom.  It  is  as 
though  an  immense  wedge  were  being  forced,  not  underneath 
society,  but  through  society.  Those  who  are  above  the  point 
of  separation  are  elevated,  but  those  who  are  below  are  crushed 
down. 

This  depressing  effect  is  not  generally  realized,  for  it  is  not 
apparent  where  there  has  long  existed  a  class  just  able  to  live. 
Where  the  lowest  class  barely  lives,  as  has  been  the  case  for  a 
long  time  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
get  any  lower,  for  the  next  lowest  step  is  out  of  existence,  and 
no  tendency  to  further  depression  can  readily  show  itself.  But 
in  the  progress  of  new  settlements  to  the  conditions  of  older 
communities  it  may  clearly  be  seen  that  material  progress  does 
not  merely  fail  to  relieve  poverty  —  it  actually  produces  it. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  clear  that  squalor  and  misery  and  the 
vices  and  crimes  that  spring  from  them,  everywhere  increase 
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as  the  village  grows  to  the  city,  and  the  march  of  development 
brings  the  advantages  of  the  improved  methods  of  production 
and  exchange.  It  is  in  the  older  and  richer  sections  of  the 
Union  that  pauperism  and  distress  among  the  working  classes 
are  becoming  most  painfully  apparent.  If  there  is  less  deep 
poverty  in  San  Francisco  than  in  New  York,  is  it  not  because 
San  Francisco  is  yet  behind  New  York  in  all  that  both  cities 
are  striving  for?  When  San  Francisco  reaches  the  point  where 
New  York  now  is,  who  can  doubt  that  there  will  also  be  ragged 
and  barefooted  children  on  her  streets? 

This  association  of  poverty  with  progress  is  the  great  enigma 
of  our  times.  It  is  the  central  fact  from  which  spring  industrial, 
social,  and  political  difficulties  that  perplex  the  world,  and 
with  which  statesmanship  and  philanthropy  and  education 
grapple  in  vain.  From  it  come  the  clouds  that  overhang  the 
future  of  the  most  progressive  and  self-reliant  nations.  It  is  the 
riddle  which  the  Sphinx  of  Fate  puts  to  our  civilization,  and 
which  not  to  answer  is  to  be  destroyed.  So  long  as  all  the  in- 
creased wealth  which  modern  progress  brings  goes  but  to  build 
up  great  fortunes,  to  increase  luxury  and  make  sharper  the 
contrast  between  the  House  of  Have  and  the  House  of  Want, 
progress  is  not  real  and  cannot  be  permanent.  The  reaction 
must  come.  The  tower  leans  from  its  foundations,  and  every 
new  story  but  hastens  the  final  catastrophe.  To  educate  men 
who  must  be  condemned  to  poverty  is  but  to  make  them 
restive;  to  base  on  a  state  of  most  glaring  social  inequality 
political  institutions  under  which  men  are  theoretically  equal 
is  to  stand  a  pyramid  on  its  apex. 

All-important  as  this  question  is,  pressing  itself  from  every 
quarter  painfully  upon  attention,  it  has  not  yet  received  a 
solution  which  accounts  for  all  the  facts  and  points  to  any  clear 
and  simple  remedy.  This  is  shown  by  the  widely  varying  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  prevailing  depression.  They  exhibit 
not  merely  a  divergence  between  vulgar  notions  and  scientific 
theories,  but  also  show  that  the  concurrence  which  should  exist 
between  those  who  avow  the  same  general  theories  breaks  up 
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upon  practical  questions  into  an  anarchy  of  opinion.  Upon  high 
economic  authority  we  have  been  told  that  the  prevailing  de- 
pression is  due  to  overconsumption ;  upon  equally  high  au- 
thority, that  it  is  due  to  overproduction;  while  the  wastes  of 
war,  the  extension  of  railroads,  the  attempts  of  workmen  to 
keep  up  wages,  the  demonetization  of  silver,  the  issues  of  paper 
money,  the  increase  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  opening  of 
shorter  avenues  to  trade,  etc.,  are  separately  pointed  out  as  the 
cause  by  writers  of  reputation. 

And  while  professors  thus  disagree,  the  ideas  that  there  is  a 
necessary  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  that  machinery 
is  an  evil,  that  competition  must  be  restrained  and  interest 
abolished,  that  wealth  may  be  created  by  the  issue  of  money, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  furnish  capital  or  to  furnish 
work,  are  rapidly  making  way  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  keenly  feel  a  hurt  and  are  sharply  conscious  of  a 
wrong.  Such  ideas,  which  bring  great  masses  of  men,  the  re- 
positories of  ultimate  political  power,  under  the  leadership  of 
charlatans  and  demagogues,  are  fraught  with  danger;  but  they 
cannot  be  successfully  combated  until  political  economy  shall 
give  some  answer  to  the  great  question  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  all  her  teachings,  and  which  shall  commend  itself 
to  the  perceptions  of  the  great  masses  of  men. 

It  must  be  within  the  province  of  political  economy  to  give 
such  an  answer.  For  political  economy  is  not  a  set  of  dogmas. 
It  is  the  explanation  of  a  certain  set  of  facts.  It  is  the  science 
which,  in  the  sequence  of  certain  phenomena,  seeks  to  trace 
mutual  relations  and  to  identify  cause  and  effect,  just  as  the 
physical  sciences  seek  to  do  in  other  sets  of  phenomena.  It  lays 
its  foundations  upon  firm  ground.  The  premises  from  which  it 
makes  its  deductions  are  truths  which  have  the  highest  sanction ; 
axioms  which  we  all  recognize;  upon  which  we  safely  base  the 
reasoning  and  actions  of  everyday  life,  and  which  may  be 
reduced  to  the  metaphysical  expression  of  the  physical  law 
that  motion  seeks  the  line  of  least  resistance  —  viz.,  that  men 
seek  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  least  exertion.    Proceeding 
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from  a  basis  thus  assured,  its  processes,  which  consist  simply  in 
identification  and  separation,  have  the  same  certainty.  In  this 
sense  it  is  as  exact  a  science  as  geometry,  which,  from  similar 
truths  relative  to  space,  obtains  its  conclusions  by  similar  means, 
and  its  conclusions  when  valid  should  be  as  self -apparent.  And 
although  in  the  domain  of  political  economy  we  cannot  test 
our  theories  by  artificially  produced  combinations  or  conditions, 
as  may  be  done  in  some  of  the  other  sciences,  yet  we  can  apply 
tests  no  less  conclusive,  by  comparing  societies  in  which  different 
conditions  exist,  or  by,  in  imagination,  separating,  combining, 
adding,  or  eliminating  forces  or  factors  of  known  direction. 

I  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  attempt  to  solve  by  the 
methods  of  political  economy  the  great  problem  I  have  out- 
lined. I  propose  to  seek  the  law  which  associates  poverty  with 
progress,  and  increases  want  with  advancing  wealth;  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  explanation  of  this  paradox  we  shall  find 
the  explanation  of  those  recurring  seasons  of  industrial  and 
commercial  paralysis  which,  viewed  independently  of  their  rela- 
tions to  more  general  phenomena,  seem  so  inexplicable.  Prop- 
erly commenced  and  carefully  pursued,  such  an  investigation 
must  yield  a  conclusion  that  will  stand  every  test,  and  as  truth, 
will  correlate  with  all  other  truth.  For  in  the  sequence  of  phe- 
nomena there  is  no  accident.  Every  effect  has  a  cause,  and 
every  fact  implies  a  preceding  fact. 

That  political  economy,  as  at  present  taught,  does  not  explain 
the  persistence  of  poverty  amid  advancing  wealth  in  a  manner 
which  accords  with  the  deep-seated  perceptions  of  men;  that 
the  unquestionable  truths  which  it  does  teach  are  unrelated 
and  disjointed ;  that  it  has  failed  to  make  the  progress  in  popular 
thought  that  truth,  even  when  unpleasant,  must  make;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  after  a  century  of  cultivation,  during  which 
it  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  subtle  and 
powerful  intellects,  it  should  be  spurned  by  the  statesman, 
scouted  by  the  masses,  and  relegated  in  the  opinion  of  many 
educated  and  thinking  men  to  the  rank  of  a  pseudo-science  in 
which  nothing  is  fixed  or  can  be  fixed  —  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
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be  due  not  to  any  inability  of  the  science  when  properly  pursued, 
but  to  some  false  step  in  its  premises,  or  overlooked  factor  in  its 
estimates.  And  as  such  mistakes  are  generally  concealed  by 
the  respect  paid  to  authority,  I  propose  in  this  inquiry  to  take 
nothing  for  granted,  but  to  bring  even  accepted  theories  to  the 
test  of  first  principles,  and  should  they  not  stand  the  test, 
freshly  to  interrogate  facts  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  their  law. 
I  propose  to  beg  no  question,  to  shrink  from  no  conclusion, 
but  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead.  Upon  us  is  the 
responsibility  of  seeking  the  law,  for  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
civilization  to-day  women  faint  and  little  children  moan.  But 
what  that  law  may  prove  to  be  is  not  our  affair.  If  the  conclu- 
sions that  we  reach  run  counter  to  our  prejudices,  let  us  not 
flinch ;  if  they  challenge  institutions  that  have  long  been  deemed 
wise  and  natural,  let  us  not  turn  back. 


QUESTIONS    AND    EXERCISES 

1.  This  selection  is  a  specimen  of  analysis.  Note  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  concerned  with  a  statement  of  what  the  problem 
is  and  a  method  of  solving  it.  The  solution  itself,  however,  is 
reserved  for  later  discussion. 

2.  Which  of  Mill's  Methods  of  Induction  does  the  author 
employ  (pp.  286-288)? 

3.  This  selection  was  written  prior  to  1880.  Discuss  its 
applicability  at  present. 

4.  What  solution  would  you  offer  for  the  problem  George 
presents  ? 


ECONOMIC  STABILITY  AND  SECURITY' 


By  Herbert  Hoover 

Beyond  the  question  of  internal  abuses,  an  inquiry  into  the 
constructive  method  of  social  and  economic  organization  for 
the  future  should  consider  the  vitality  of  the  system  of  Liberty 
to  improve  stability  in  the  economic  system,  security  in  in- 
dividual living,  to  attain  just  distribution  of  national  income, 
and  to  cultivate  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

The  first  problem  in  the  public  mind  is  the  recovery  from  this 
depression.  It  involves  questions  pertinent  to  this  examination. 
In  this  light  it  may  be  asked :  Is  the  Great  Depression  the 
product  of  the  economic  system  of  Liberty?  Can  this  system 
furnish  recovery  from  it? 

It  is  of  course  necessary  to  deny  any  war  contribution  to  its 
causes  if  one  is  to  justify  the  claim  that  this  depression  was  due 
to  incurable  defects  in  the  economic  system  and  that,  therefore, 
all  business  should  be  regimented  under  government  dictation  - — 
which  is  nonsense. 

The  depth  and  violence  of  this  depression  were  enormously 
increased  by  its  war  origins  and  the  aftermaths  of  inflation. 
To  blame  the  American  System  for  the  Great  Depression  is 
necessarily  to  blame  it  for  the  Great  War.  The  depression  was 
a  step  in  the  liquidation  of  the  war,  and  that  holocaust  origi- 
nated in  the  despotisms  of  Europe.  We  should  remember  that 
humanity  never  has  devised,  at  any  time  or  at  any  place,  nor 
ever  will  devise,  an  economic,  social,  or  political  system  which 
can  pass  uninjured  through  the  ravages  of  war. 

That  other  causes  than  war  contributed  to  the  Great  De- 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Challenge  to  Liberty.  Copyright,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1935.    By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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pression  will  readily  be  admitted,  but  the  most  terrific  destruc- 
tive impacts  upon  our  economic  system,  already  disorganized 
by  our  own  inflation,  by  our  own  industries  unbalanced  by  the 
war,  and  by  our  own  speculative  madness,  came  in  1931  out 
of  the  war-caused  financial  collapse  of  the  area  of  former  des- 
potisms of  Central  Europe.  They  came  with  such  violent 
repercussions  that  even  the  "Planned  Economy"  of  Fascism 
in  Italy  and  of  Socialism  in  Russia  suffered  equally  with  all 
other  nations.  Our  economic  system  built  on  Liberty  is  a 
system  designed  for  peace.  If  war  for  other  than  defense  is  to 
be  our  purpose,  we  may  stop  this  discussion  at  this  point  and 
admit  that  some  other  system  must  be  adopted  at  once. 

Our  system  of  Liberty  proved  its  vitality  to  recover  even 
from  this  particular  and  unusual  depression  just  as  it  did  from 
the  great  depression  which  followed  the  Civil  War.  The  tre- 
mendous battle  to  prevent  world  economic  chaos  was  fought 
concurrently  in  many  countries  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1 93 1 
and  the  winter  and  spring  of  1932.  The  depth  of  the  depression 
had  been  passed  in  the  summer  of  1932.  The  lifting  effect  of 
domestic  and  world  measures  and  the  natural  forces  of  recovery 
became  evident  in  every  branch  of  national  life  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1932  —  as  they  did  also  in  the  sister  democ- 
racies, the  British  Commonwealth,  and  France.  Increase  in 
employment,  increasing  prices  in  securities  and  commodities, 
all  marked  this  turn  of  the  tide. 

Ours  was  the  only  country  in  which  there  was  subsequent 
hesitation  in  this  forward  movement.  The  election  by  its  de- 
termination of  an  abrupt  change  in  national  policies  naturally 
brought  a  break  in  the  march  of  confidence  and  recovery.  This 
hesitation  quickly  transformed  itself  into  alarm  among  an  en- 
larging circle  who  were  convinced  that  under  the  new  policies 
the  gold  standard  would  be  abandoned,  that  inflation  and 
enormous  government  outlays  and  borrowing  would  be  under- 
taken. These  alarms  resulted  in  vast  withdrawals  of  gold, 
a  flight  of  capital  abroad,  and  runs  upon  banks,  despite  the 
solvency  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  which  quickly  precipitated  a 
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banking  panic.  After  the  banks  were  reopened  it  was  found 
that  those  which  were  declared  sound  covered  over  92  per  cent 
of  the  deposits  of  the  country. 

Recovery  from  this  depression  is  inevitable,  though  it  may  be 
slowed  up  by  government  policies.  The  outstanding  fact  is, 
however,  that  two  great  Liberal  nations,  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Commonwealth,  demonstrably  turned  from  the 
World  Depression  in  the  summer  of  1932.  If  confidence  were 
restored  in  the  securities  of  Liberty  we  should  move  forward 
irresistibly. 

Economic  stability  is  the  first  need  for  any  system  and  indeed 
for  the  preservation  of  Liberty  and  the  survival  of  civilization 
itself.  The  major  disturbers  to  stability  are  wars,  whether 
military  wars  or  trade  wars;  unbalanced  budgets,  with  their 
perpetual  threat  of  inflation;  unstable  currencies;  and  booms 
and  their  recoil  of  depressions.  I  have  already  touched  upon 
fiscal  and  currency  methods  in  their  dangers  to  Liberty. 

The  boom  and  slump  are  also  in  large  degree  within  our  own 
control.  These  storms  are  marked  by  over-optimism,  by  infla- 
tion of  credit  or  currency,  overexpansion,  overproduction,  vi- 
cious speculation,  waste,  and  exploitation  —  followed  by  the 
inexorable  liquidation  of  these  indulgences,  marked  by  exag- 
gerated fears,  deflation,  stagnation,  unemployment,  losses  to 
business  and  agriculture,  bankruptcy,  and  infinite  misery. 

In  solution  of  this  problem  lies  a  major  contribution  to 
a  great  area  of  associated  problems,  such  as  destructive 
competition,  sweated  labor,  rapacious  speculation,  financial  in- 
stability and  exploitation,  unemployment,  and  periodic  over- 
expansion  of  industry,  for  they  are  all  part  of  the  same  vicious 
cycle. 

The  ordinary  cyclic  movements  of  boom  and  slump  can  be 
greatly  reduced  in  their  effects.  To  assume  that  the  ravages  of 
speculation  and  the  out-of -balance  of  production  and  consump- 
tion are  wholly  their  cause  is  to  confuse  part  of  the  origins  of 
the  disease  with  the  symptoms. 

Without  entry  into  detail,  our  recent  experience  shows  that 
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we  have  not  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  tides  of  mass  emotions 
of  optimism  and  fear,  both  in  their  origination  and  their  accel- 
eration of  the  height  and  depth  of  these  movements.  If  the 
human  race  had  not  been  born  optimistic,  it  would  have  com- 
mitted suicide  fifty  centuries  ago  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
that  began  with  the  dawn  of  civilization.  And  I  may  add  that 
man  is  also  an  animal  given  to  speculating  upon  his  hopes.  He 
quickly  accelerates  these  hopes  under  mass  emotions.  But  he 
is  equally  subject  to  panics  of  fear  which  profoundly  influence 
mass  behavior  in  the  opposite  direction. 

To  indicate  the  importance  of  the  part  which  these  emotions 
play  in  our  modern  economy,  I  may  cite  that,  in  President  Wash- 
ington's time,  the  proportion  of  human  labor  devoted  to  the 
production  and  distribution  of  commodities  not  essential  to 
bare  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  quite  likely  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  total.  Today,  we  probably 
find  more  than  half  of  our  employment  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  non-essentials,  that  is,  goods  and  services  other 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Whereas  optimism  and  fear 
do  not  greatly  affect  consumption  of  essentials  at  any  time, 
yet  such  non-essentials  are  enormously  and  instantly  affected 
by  boom  and  slump  psychosis.  Today,  at  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  over-optimism,  the  people  concurrently  increase  their 
standards  of  living  and  their  new  enterprises  with  consequent 
acceleration  of  the  consumption  of  non-essential  goods.  On  the 
other  hand,  fear  quickly  causes  restriction  in  living,  a  hesitation 
in  enterprise,  and  an  abrupt  slowing  down  of  the  whole  economic 
machine.  Moreover,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  opti- 
mism or  fear  moved  very  slowly,  because  of  the  lack  of  both 
communication  and  economic  understanding.  Today  waves 
of  hope,  confidence,  and  fear  spread  almost  instantaneously. 
The  failure  of  a  great  bank  in  Vienna  reverberates  in  San 
Francisco  in  an  hour. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  modern  ebb  and  flow  of  emo- 
tional tides  become  infinitely  more  accelerated  and  more  dev- 
astating.   And  both  optimism  and  fear  feed  upon  themselves, 
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for  emotional  men  always  strive  to  anticipate  results.  Fear 
alone  often  creates  a  very  hurricane  of  destruction. 

We  have  learned  from  this  recent  experience  that  the  most 
dangerous  impact  of  fear  is  upon  the  financial  and  credit 
structure,  for  that  is  the  most  sensitive  and  the  most  defenseless 
agency  under  attack  by  fear.  Soundness  of  assets  is  no  protec- 
tion against  a  bank  run.  The  appearance  of  fear  in  depositors 
at  once  affects  the  bankers,  and  with  their  curtailment  of  credit 
they  further  stifle  production  and  consumption.  Milder  forms 
of  fear  may  be  only  a  check  upon  business  activity,  but  in  its 
violent  form  of  banking  panic  it  becomes  paralysis. 

The  dominant  accelerator  of  optimism  and  speculation  is 
credit  or  currency  inflation.  We  are  thus  brought  again  to 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  stable  financial  and 
credit  system  as  the  first  major  attack  upon  the  vicious  cycle 
of  optimism  and  fear.  That  is,  we  require  a  system  which  will 
serve  as  a  brake  upon  that  optimism  and  inflation  which  create 
booms,  with  their  speculative  building  or  gambling,  and  will 
also  be  impregnable  to  destruction  from  the  fear  which  acceler- 
ates depressions. 

There  are  other  elements  which  contribute  to  the  periodic 
distortions  and  the  unequal  advance  of  industry.1  Some  are 
in  part  causes  and  in  part  effects  and  some  are  uncontrollable 
under  any  system,  such  as  events  in  foreign  countries,  the 
effect  of  climatic  and  other  periodic  influences  on  production, 
and  new  and  revolutionary  inventions.  Some  are  correctable. 
Some  are  the  pains  of  growth,  which  we  could  accept  with 
equanimity  and  deal  with  by  prevention  of  suffering  and  better 
foundations  of  individual  security. 

But  aside  from  the  threat  and  consequences  of  war,  and  the 

1  There  is  much  current  discussion  over  the  contribution  to  instability 
of  the  effect  of  ill-balance  between  savings  and  expenditures  on  consump- 
tion goods,  and  the  ratio  of  profits  and  wages.  Irrespective  of  the  merits 
of  the  thesis  the  emphasis  upon  these  factors  would  be  moderate  if  the 
exponents  would  spread  before  them  the  national  balance  sheet,  determine 
the  actual  amounts  that  are  involved,  and  bear  in  mind  with  less  violent 
depressions  the  amounts  involved  in  these  factors  are  much  less. 
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effect  of  budget  deficits  and  unstable  currencies,  when  we  have 
improved  our  financial  organization  we  shall  have  solved  the 
vicious  acceleration  of  optimism  and  fear  and  thus  greatly- 
narrowed  the  violence  of  booms  and  depressions  with  their 
deserts  of  unemployment  and  agricultural  misery.  We  shall 
then  have  eliminated  a  large  part  of  the  periodic  ill-balance  of 
production  and  consumption,  and  shall  have  removed  much 
of  the  opportunity  for  exploitation  and  vicious  speculation. 
All  this  is  possible  of  achievement  within  a  system  built  upon 
Liberty. 

The  cure  of  booms  and  slumps  proposed  by  Regimentation, 
Fascism,  and  Socialism  is  that  the  government  operate  or  dic- 
tate the  economic  system.  But  practical  experience  in  the 
other  countries  under  those  systems  does  not  show  any  evidence 
of  either  prevention  or  cure. 

A  large  part  of  social  hope,  economic  thought,  and  govern- 
mental action  in  our  times  is  directed  to  the  provision  of  greater 
individual  security  of  life  and  living.  It  is  by  the  allurements 
of  instant  solution  of  this  fundamental  human  problem  that 
all  the  new  systems  of  society  superficially  commend  themselves. 

The  American  System  envisages  this  problem  as  the  abolition 
of  poverty  among  those  who  have  the  will  to  work  and  thus  the 
abolition  of  that  haunting  specter  of  humanity  —  the  fear  of 
dependency.    Therein  lies  great  freedom  of  spirit. 

There  has  been  —  at  least  since  our  society  realized  that  its 
new  inventions  enabled  it  to  produce  a  plenty  —  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  responsibility  that  the  system  should  provide 
a  foundation  of  security  to  the  deserving  which  would  afford 
them  economic  safety  and  freedom  from  fear.  And  the  gospel 
of  Christ  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  to  see  that  those  who  have 
suffered  misfortune  shall  also  be  protected. 

But  the  first  requirement  of  solution  is  to  sustain  an  economic 
system  which  has  proved  its  ability  to  produce  a  "plenty"  of 
goods,  services,  and  comforts  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
whole  population. 

And  again  it  can  be  said,  and  with  emphasis,  that  there  is  no 
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other  system,  whether  it  be  Regimentation,  Fascism,  Socialism, 
or  Communism,  that  does  not  slow  down  the  human  stimulus 
and  thereby  decrease  the  volume  of  production.  Without  this 
plenty  we  may  as  well  stop  talking  about  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  insecurity,  for  we  will  have  nothing  to  talk  about 
but  insecurity  and  poverty,  and  those  will  become  the  sole 
source  of  our  emotions. 

Having  secured  the  "plenty"  and  the  constant  forward 
movement  of  the  standards  of  living  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
great  battle  of  humanity  against  poverty.  This  victory  imposes 
the  duty  of  winning  the  remaining  sectors.  They  lie  today 
mainly  in  finding  greater  stability  for  employment  and  agricul- 
ture by  straightening  out  the  economic  cycle,  and  finding 
systematic  methods  of  positive  individual  security  against  the 
misfortunes  of  unemployment  and  sickness,  and  for  assurance 
in  old  age. 

The  advances  already  made  in  economic  security  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Security  has  been  provided  in  education,  public 
health,  a  vast  area  of  medical  treatment,  wide  ranges  of  recrea- 
tion, care  of  orphans,  pensions  to  the  needy  and  the  aged  in 
many  States,  public  pensions  to  government  servants,  to  vet- 
erans, private  pensions  in  educational  institutions,  hospitals, 
and  many  industries,  and  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by 
government  to  relieve  distress  from  depression  unemployment. 
A  vast  amount  has  been  accomplished  in  providing  the  security 
which  lies  in  independent  home  and  farm  ownership,  in  building 
up  of  insurance  and  savings.  Also  we  should  not  ignore  the 
indirect  effect  of  powerful  economic  forces  operating  in  our 
system,  such  as  the  spirit  of  maximum  efficiency  in  American 
labor  and  agriculture;  the  incentives  to  spread  consumption 
through  low  unit  costs  of  production  and  profit  and  the  highest 
possible  wages;  and  the  division  of  the  available  work.  These 
are  all  no  doubt  contributory  to  profitable  and  stable  business, 
but  as  they  profoundly  affect  wider  diffusion  of  national  income 
they  are  just  as  surely  aids  to  higher  standards  of  security  from 
poverty  and  dependency. 
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The  difficulties  of  complete  and  empirical  solution  of  the 
problem  are  not  the  denial  of  social  responsibility  to  solve  it. 
The  difficulties  are  in  discovery  of  methods  which  will  not 
deteriorate  thrift,  create  a  group  of  loafers,  and  will  not  under- 
mine the  responsibilities  of  State  and  local  government,  or  lay 
unjust  burdens  upon  agriculture.  The  problem  of  assurance 
against  undeserved  poverty  is  soluble  and  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  true  American  System  alone  can  solve  it, 
for  that  system  alone  will  produce  the  plenty.  The  complexity 
of  this  problem  does  not  demand  the  surrender  of  Liberty. 
Instead  its  surrender  will  inevitably  destroy  our  ability  to 
produce  the  goods  with  which  to  provide  the  remedy. 

There  enters  into  the  problem  of  security  also  the  just  division 
and  diffusion  l  of  the  national  product.  That  some  individuals 
receive  too  little  and  some  receive  too  much  for  the  services 
they  perform  is  a  certainty.  The  contrast  between  poverty 
in  a  hard-working,  thrifty  home  and  the  perverse  extravagance 
of  the  wilful  drones  is  a  blot.  But  we  may  point  out  that  with 
the  diffusion  of  income  in  normal  times  under  our  system  among 
25,000,000  American  families,  it  cannot  be  justly  claimed  that 
more  than  a  fringe  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  receive  more 
than  they  deserve  for  the  service  they  give  the  community  and 
that  there  are  not  more  than  a  few  millions  on  the  other  fringe 
who  conscientiously  work  and  strive  and  do  not  receive  that 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  In  between  lies  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people.2    Over  the  last  half-century  except  for 

1  I  here  use  "diffusion"  instead  of  "distribution,"  for  that  term  so 
commonly  connotes  the  purely  business  function  of  the  delivery  of  goods. 

2  There  has  been  spread  a  vast  amount  of  misinformation  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  diffusion  of  income  and  wealth.  That  is  the  natural 
method  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  destroy  liberty.  A  competent  study 
will  show  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  national  income  goes  to  persons 
receiving  less  than  $10,000  per  annum  income  and  over  97  per  cent  to 
persons  receiving  less  than  $50,000  annually.  These  individuals  in  the 
higher  brackets  pay  from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  their  income  away  in  taxes. 
A  study  of  the  distribution  of  national  wealth  shows  that  about  74  per 
cent  belongs  to  persons  of  less  than  $10,000  per  annum  income  and  89  per 
cent  to  persons  receiving  less  than  $50,000  annual  income. 
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the  interruption  of  depressions,  our  standard  of  living,  which 
is  the  real  test  of  diffusion,  has  increased  steadily  and  the  pro- 
portion of  families  in  the  area  of  poverty  has  decreased  con- 
stantly. 

The  constant  ideal  of  the  whole  American  System  has  been 
thrift  and  the  wider  and  wider  diffusion  of  property.  That 
makes  for  solution  of  many  social  questions  including  the  whole 
problem  of  security  in  rainy  days  and  old  age.  But  there  can 
be  no  incentive  to  acquire  such  security  unless  the  right  to 
honest  possession  is  maintained. 

Distribution  of  national  wealth  and  income  must  from  any 
constructive  point  of  view  embrace  the  widest  considerations 
of  stimulation  to  effort.  What  the  absolute  gauge  of  payment 
for  service  may  be  which  will  stimulate  work,  initiative,  and 
enterprise  will  never  be  completely  determined  on  this  earth, 
for  there  is  no  common  currency  between  the  several  rewards 
for  which  men  strive  —  whether  they  be  money  or  power  or 
mental  or  spiritual  satisfactions.  But  society  must  have  the 
maximum  effective  work,  and  to  get  it,  men  must  be  given 
competitive  rewards  which  inspire  labor  and  enterprise.  We 
can  better  afford  to  pay  too  much  for  creative  enterprise  than 
too  little,  for  creative  activity  brings  reward  to  the  whole 
nation. 

The  American  System  has  long  since  realized  the  necessity 
of  curbing  the  undue  amassing  and  concentration  of  wealth. 
The  denial  of  primogeniture,  the  constant  drive  to  preserve 
competition,  to  control  monopoly,  the  drastic  taxes  upon  in- 
heritance, all  have  shown  evidence  of  this  realization.  A  vast 
amount  of  so-called  concentration  of  wealth  of  recent  years  is 
the  concentration  of  ' '  stage  money ' '  created  by  war  and  boom 
inflation;  and  in  this  aspect  the  Great  Depression  has  been  a 
most  drastic  agent  in  its  redistribution. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  require  a  constantly 
wider  diffusion  of  income.  But  this  constantly  wider  diffusion 
which  all  thinking  people  desire  comes  slowly,  for  violent  action 
distributes  more  poverty  than  wealth. 
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And  one  of  the  solutions  of  this  problem  lies  in  devoting  our 
energies  to  recovering  and  increasing  the  total  income  and 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  thus  having  still  more  to  diffuse.  We 
build  progress  not  upon  static  standards  but  upon  expanding 
desires  and  a  steadily  forward  movement  of  material  and  mental 
satisfactions.  Therein  is  the  nation  free,  moving,  vibrant,  and 
alive  with  opportunity  and  security  for  our  children. 


QUESTIONS   AND    EXERCISES 

1.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Hoover's  argument  (pp.  294-295) 
that  it  was  the  Great  War,  not  our  capitalist  system,  which 
caused  the  depression,  the  argument  is  made  that  the  world-wide 
capitalist  system  is,  in  turn,  the  basic  cause  of  war.  What 
arguments  can  you  think  of  for  and  against  this  objection? 

2.  Does  Hoover  claim  that  mass  emotions  of  optimism 
and  fear  are  causes  for  booms  and  depressions  respectively,  or 
that  deeper  causes  underlie  these  mass  emotions  ?  Discuss  this 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  causal  reasoning  and  fallacy. 

3 .  What  evidence  does  Hoover  offer  that  neither  Fascism  nor 
Socialism  offers  a  cure  for  booms  and  depressions  ? 

4.  Contrast  Hoover's  argument  (pp.  299-300)  that  only  cap- 
italism can  secure  production  of  plenty  with  Polakov's  argu- 
ment (pp.  304  ff.)  that  capitalism  is  responsible  for  a  lack  of 
plentiful  production.  Which  argument  seems  the  sounder? 
Why? 
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By  Walter  N.  Polakov 

Idleness  of  the  means  of  production  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  individualistic  competition  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion. It  is  inevitable  because  under  un trammeled  individualism 
every  manufacturer  hopes  to  capture  for  himself  a  large  share 
of  the  market  and  equips  himself  accordingly.  And  as  long 
as  his  equally  ambitious  competitors  are  not  eliminated,  he 
runs  his  plant  only  at  part  capacity.  His  competitors  do  like- 
wise, until  some  of  them  are  eliminated,  in  which  case  the  plants 
either  become  idle  until  the  bankrupt  firm  is  reorganized,  or 
else  scrapped.  Such  idleness  of  plants  is  inevitable  as  long  as 
the  capacity  to  produce  goods  is  greater  than  the  capacity  to 
purchase  goods. 

An  engineering  analysis  of  the  situation  calls  for  definite 
answers  to  the  three  following  questions,  in  the  order  given : 

(i)    Are  we  distributing  our  products  and  services  so  as  to 
satisfy  all  existing  wants  and  needs  in  all  economic  strata 
of  our  society? 
If  not,  why  not? 

(2)  Are  our  productive  means  sufficient   to  secure  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  for  all  ? 

If  not,  what  means  are  inadequate? 

(3)  Is  our  population  productively  engaged  in  production  of 
goods  and  services  needed? 

If  not,  why  not? 

1  Reprinted  from  On  Economic  Planning.  Copyright,  Covici  Friede, 
New  York,  1935.     By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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The  correct  answer  to  these  queries  has  been  sensed  for  some 
time  past,  as  is  evidenced  by  such  current  expressions  as  "econ- 
omy of  abundance,"  "stupidity  of  poverty,"  "paradox  of  want 
amid  plenty,"  and  others.  The  answer  implied  by  these  ques- 
tions is  that  we  possess  adequate  means  of  production  to  secure 
abundance  and  make  poverty  unnecessary,  but  a  reliable  in- 
ventory of  existing  means  of  production  has  never  been  carried 
out  to  give  an  indisputable  answer. 

There  have  been  three  attempts  to  obtain  an  answer.  The 
first  was  made  by  the  Columbia  University  Committee  on 
Economic  Reconstruction  in  1932-1933.  Their  method  of  as- 
certaining the  existing  excess  of  productive  capacity  was  that 
of  an  assay.  Some  two  hundred  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to 
persons  possessing  first-hand,  practical  information  on  condi- 
tions in  various  industries,  and  the  answers  were  tabulated 
and  studied.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  existing  ex- 
cess of  productive  capacity  in  industry  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  actually  engaged  in  production. 

The  second  attempt  was  made  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  in  America's 
Capacity  to  Produce.  In  this  research,  which  covered  not  over 
one-half  of  our  industries,  the  assumptions  were  made  that  the 
limiting  factors,  such  as  seasonality  of  production,  one-shift 
operation,  lack  of  market,  etc.,  were  real  and  inevitable.  There- 
fore, the  conclusion  reached  that  approximately  19  per  cent 
of  our  productive  equipment  remained  idle  during  the  peak 
of  our  prosperity  in  1929,  is  not  at  all  indicative  of  the  available 
means  of  production  during  that  period.  Under  the  economic 
conditions  existing  in  1929,  plants  and  mines  could  not  have 
produced  more  than  they  did,  as  they  produced  for  sale,  not 
for  consumption.  For  this  reason,  the  report  of  the  Columbia 
University  Committee  on  Economic  Reconstruction  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Brookings  Institution's  research  are  not  comparable. 

The  third  and  most  recent  survey  of  potential  product  ca- 
pacity was  carried  on  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of 
1934  by  a  group  of  engineers,  agronomists,  and  technicians 
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identified  with  the  National  Survey  of  Potential  Product  Ca- 
pacity. Their  unique  task  was  to  ascertain  what  consumer 
goods  and  services  could  be  expected  if  production  were  directed 
toward  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  and  reasonable  wants  of 
the  population  and  if  it  were  limited  by  physical  factors  only. 
Their  findings  were  based  on  study  of  governmental  statistics 
such  as  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Labor, 
War  College,  Department  of  Commerce,  etc.,  carefully  checked 
against  various  commission  reports  and  code  hearings  and  re- 
checked  by  comparison  with  statistics  available  in  different 
trade  associations.  The  findings  indicate  that,  expressed  in 
1929  dollars,  capacity  output  would  amount  to  $71,423,833,000, 
as  against  the  value  of  actual  production  in  1929  of  $38,635,- 
106,000.  In  other  words,  in  1929  there  existed  84.8  per  cent  of 
excess  capacity  to  produce  consumer  goods. 

The  distribution  of  this  unused  capacity  and  the  actual  com- 
parison of  1929  output  with  capacity-output  is  as  follows: 

Value  of  Capacity- 

IQ2Q  pro-  output 

duction »  value 

Food  manufactured  2 $14,308,806  $29,739,830 

Wearing  apparel 9,558,340  19,909,418 

Housing  supplies 4,814,128  7>°55>5I5 

Transportation,  gas,  oils,  automobiles.  .  .  6,306,446  7,768,425 

Personal  requisites 1,442,094  2,056,778 

Recreational  accessories 1,474,493  3, 353,939 

Health,  drugs,  and  sanitary  supplies  ....  730,799  1,539,928 

$38,635,106  $71,423,833 

Stated  differently  and  including  in  the  total  of  national  in- 
come not  only  goods  produced  but  also  services  rendered,  it 
was  shown  that  the  national  income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  had  production  been  limited  only  by  physical  factors 
and  available  knowledge,  could  have  provided  goods  and  serv- 
ices amounting,  at  1929  prices,  to  something  over  135  billion 

1  Wholesale  prices 

2  Capacity  for  food  manufacture  is  based  on  processing  only  and  predi- 
cates available  raw  material  (at  present  not  raised). 
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dollars.  But  this  potential  output  could  not  be  achieved  and 
consumed  unless  the  equivalent  purchasing  power  were  avail- 
able. In  1929  the  national  income  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  open-market  system,  consisted  of  goods  and 
services  amounting  at  retail  prices  (including  imputed  income 
and  some  unavoidable  duplications)  to  $96,552,894,000.  Sub- 
tracting the  excess  value  (at  retail  prices)  of  exports  over  im- 
ports, and  of  carried-over  inventory,  $93,917,894,000  was  left 
for  domestic  consumption. 

The  above-mentioned  135  billion  dollars  is  not  an  estimate 
of  value  of  output  at  full  capacity.  Any  estimate  of  available 
productive  capacity,  however  accurate,  is  meaningless  in  itself 
unless  and  until  both  actual  production  and  full  capacity-out- 
put are  compared  with  a  definite  "yardstick,"  however  arbi- 
trary this  yardstick  may  be.  Such  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
the  deficiency  of  our  standard  of  living  and  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  our  productive  means  was  found  in  a  budget 
worked  out  by  the  NSPPC.  This  is  a  composite  of  various 
budgets  prepared  by  different  organizations  and  authorities, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Siebling  and  Ward 
(budget  for  a  "liberal"  diet),  the  University  of  California,  the 
YWCA,  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  (wearing- 
apparel  budgets).  These  and  other  organizations  also  drew  up 
budgets  for  household  furniture  and  furnishings.  These  budg- 
ets were  revised,  adjusted  to  the  price  level  of  1929,  and  bal- 
anced. According  to  them,  a  healthy  and  comfortable  budget 
for  a  statistical  family  of  4.1  members  could  be  obtained  at 
1929  prices  on  an  income  of  $4,370  per  year  at  once,  or  ap- 
proximately 135  billion  dollars  for  the  population  of  continental 
United  States,  and,  as  the  housing  program  is  accomplished, 
it  would  reach  155  billion  dollars  in  seven  to  ten  years. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  national  budget  and  the  excess  of 
unused  productive  capacity  are  further  emphasized  by  the 
uneven  distribution  of  buying  power.  Some  2 1 ,566,000  families, 
or  about  78  per  cent  of  all  American  families,  had  monetary 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum,  while  16,345,000  fami- 
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lies,  or  about  60  per  cent,  had  monetary  incomes  below  $2,000 
per  annum.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion's study,  Americas  Capacity  to  Consume,  Drs.  Leven, 
Moulton,  and  Warburton  describe  such  an  income  as  "suffi- 
cient to  supply  only  basic  necessities"  and  have  given  a  more 
detailed  classification  of  the  income  groups  of  the  American 
population. 

Thus  our  first  query,  "Are  we  distributing  our  products  and 
services  so  as  to  satisfy  all  existing  wants  and  needs  in  all 
economic  strata  of  our  society?"  is  answered  in  the  negative. 
If  we  had  operated  our  productive  means  at  full  capacity,  we 
would  have  produced  at  least  84.8  per  cent  more  than  we  did 
in  1929.  If  we  had  operated  approximately  half  of  our  idle 
plant,  we  would  have  produced  40  per  cent  more  goods  than 
we  did  in  1929,  and  in  this  manner  would  have  met  the  NSPPC 
standard  of  living  with  a  budget  of  $4,370.  Inasmuch  as  the 
average  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  for 
various  reasons  been  considerably  below  this  figure,  and  since 
the  manufacturers  of  goods  and  the  mongers  of  services  were 
unwilling  to  dispense  them  without  a  profit,  a  considerable 
share  of  our  means  of  production  remained  idle,  and  a  large 
portion  of  our  population  lived  below  the  standard  of  comfort 
and  decency. 

Since  the  answer  to  our  first  query  is  thus  negative,  the 
second  question  is:  "If  we  did  not  distribute  our  products, 
why  did  we  not  distribute  them  to  meet  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  population?"  The  answer  to  this  subquestion  was 
clearly  given  by  the  foremost  American  engineer,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Gantt,  in  his  book  Organizing  for  Work:  l 

The  answer  is  simple  enough  and  plain.  The  aim  of  our 
efficiency  has  not  been  to  produce  goods,  but  to  harvest  dollars. 
If  we  could  harvest  more  dollars  by  producing  fewer  goods, 
we  produced  the  fewer  goods.  If  it  happened  that  we  could 
harvest  more  dollars  by  producing  more  goods,  we  made  an 
attempt  to  produce  more  goods,  but  the  production  of  goods 
was  always  secondary  to  the  securing  of  dollars. 

1  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York,  1919. 
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In  193 1  our  noted  banker,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wiggin,  testifying  before 
a  Congressional  committee,  stated: 

The  manufacturer  keeps  on  manufacturing  goods  as  long  as 
his  customers  demand  them  and  as  long  as  he  can  sell  them 
at  a  profit,  and  when  he  cannot  sell  them  at  a  profit  he  begins 
to  reduce  his  production. 

Our  second  query,  "Are  our  productive  means  sufficient  to 
secure  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  all?"  is  already  par- 
tially answered.  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  answer,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  into  various  stages  of  the  productive 
process.  In  other  words,  an  inquiry  of  that  nature  begins  with 
an  inventory  of  available  natural  resources  such  as  mineral 
fuels,  water  power,  ores,  arable  land,  timber  land,  and  so  on. 
The  answer  is  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  uncertain 
reserves  our  petroleum  deposits,  and  with  a  definite  shortage 
of  forests  and  not  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron  ore,  our  natural 
resources  are  adequate  for  many  generations  to  come.  In  some 
instances,  necessary  substitution  of  various  minerals  was  noted, 
as  well  as  the  total  absence  of  certain  metals  indispensable  in 
the  present  state  of  technique,  which  must  be  imported  in  ex- 
change for  such  products  as  special  and  general  machinery, 
automobiles  and  tractors,  possibly  cotton  and  cereals,  and 
decidedly  coal  and  its  by-products. 

The  next  stage  was  to  consider  the  first  processing  of  raw 
materials,  such  as  smelting,  cleaning,  sorting,  and  storage  of 
various  products,  and  noting  deficiency  of  facilities  (or  bottle- 
necks), if  any.  The  consecutive  stages  of  processing,  conver- 
sion, fabrication,  and  manufacture  were  likewise  studied  with 
the  same  object  in  view.  No  serious  shortages  were  noted  in 
any  of  these  stages,  with  a  few  exceptions  that  could  readily  be 
remedied  with  the  available  equipment  in  the  producer-goods 
industries,  the  capacity  of  which  can  be  at  once  doubled  by  the 
introduction  of  double  shifts  instead  of  convention  single-shift 
operation.  In  this  connection  the  probable  shortage  of  skilled 
mechanics  and  trained  machine  operators  and  engineers  is  to 
be  emphasized,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  mitigated 
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by  the  fact  that  modern  machinery,  especially  in  the  consumer- 
goods  industries,  is  gradually  becoming  so  automatic  that  the 
training  of  necessary  help  (as  war  experience  has  indicated) 
will  require  but  a  short  period  of  time. 

In  this  connection,  the  definition  of  "capacity"  is  all-im- 
portant. Throughout  our  study,  capacity  was  understood  as 
the  ability  to  produce  goods  and  services  with  the  existing 
equipment  and  actual  method,  had  production  been  limited 
by  physical  factors  only.  Yet  this  definition  permits  of  various 
interpretations.  For  instance,  the  well-defined  capacity  or  ma- 
chine rating  has  to  be  referred  to  a  time  unit  as  expressed  in 
such  terms  as  kilowatt-hours,  or  tons  per  hour,  or  yards  per 
minute,  or  barrels  per  day.  The  variations  in  the  time  rate 
by  changes  in  the  method  of  management,  by  improvements 
in  the  load  factor,  etc.,  while  not  affecting  the  capacity  rating, 
change  widely  the  capacity  output.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
capacity  of  a  plant  to  produce  a  certain  output  in  a  given 
time  is  neither  the  sum  total  of  the  capacity  of  producing  units 
in  that  plant  nor  the  capacity  of  the  least  productive  unit 
in  a  chain  of  operations,  but  rather  the  resultant  of  several 
forces.  In  no  case,  however,  were  limiting  factors  of  a  financial 
nature,  such  as  seasonality  of  demand  and  conditions  imposed 
by  competition,  market,  trade  customs,  and  others,  considered 
as  real  physical  limitations.  Allocating  in  this  manner,  step 
by  step,  through  processing  and  conversion  of  materials,  we 
have  arrived  at  definite  physical  quantities  of  goods  that  could 
be  made  available  for  consumption,  as  well  as  existing  capaci- 
ties for  their  production.  The  budget  requirements  for  each 
item  were  then  compared  with  both:  1929  production  and  the 
capacity  output.  These  data  are  given  in  a  table  in  the  ap- 
pendix.1 

1  This  table  is  unfortunately  too  extensive  to  be  included  in  the  pres- 
ent reprint.  It  itemizes  the  output  of  goods  and  services  possible  in  the 
United  States.  These  goods  and  services  are  wearing  apparel,  fuel,  trans- 
portation, foods,  and  recreation.  The  student  should  consult  the  table  if 
possible.  It  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  274-275  of  the  book  from  which  the 
present  article  is  taken.     See  note  under  the  essay  title.  —  The  Editors. 
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From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  answer  to  our  second 
query  is:  The  means  for  providing  a  comfortable  standard  of 
life  for  all  are  adequate.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  reason 
we  do  not  fully  utilize  the  means  of  production  is  that  the 
income  of  the  consumers  is  below  the  sum  total  of  prices  asked. 
This  difference  amounted  to  approximately  42  billion  dollars 
annually.  This,  in  turn,  gives  us  a  definite  answer  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  existing  and  recurrent  unemployment. 

Passing  now  to  our  third  query,  "Have  we  enough  man 
power  to  produce  the  goods  needed?"  we  must  consider  this 
question  in  the  historic  perspective  of  development  of  our 
technology  and  science  and  art  of  engineering  and  manage- 
ment. 

During  the  past  decade  or  two,  we  witnessed  a  steady  in- 
crease in  value  added  by  manufacture  per  man  per  year,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Value  added 
Year  per  man  year 

1919 $2,491 

1920 1,930 

1925 3.350 

1929 3,770 

1930 44IQ 

1931 4,95o 

1932 Over  5,000 

Correspondingly,  the  index  of  labor  productivity  has  been 
rising,  as  follows : 

Index  of 
Year  productivity 

1919 100 

1929 151 

1930 138 

1931 138 

1932 129 

1933 H7 

In  other  words,  two  men  to-day  produce  what  required  three 
men  in  1919.  Temporary  drop  in  productivity  early  during 
the  crisis  has  been  regained. 
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Consequently,  with  the  increased  productivity  of  labor,  the 
loss  represented  by  nonutilization  of  labor  has  been  growing, 
as  follows: 

Loss  in  million  dollars, 
Year  on  basis  of  constant 

ratio  with  population 

1919 $       536 

1929 8,821 

1930 16,660 

1931 25,562 

At  the  same  time,  the  index  of  wages  has  been  going  down, 
as  follows: 

Index 

Year  of  wages 

1919 IOO 

1929 Il6 

1930 107 

1931 96 

1932 78 

1933 78 

During  the  same  period  the  accretion  of  new  plant  equipment 
was  retarded  until,  by  1932,  the  depreciation  charges  exceed 
the  value  of  new  installations,  thus : 

Value  of  new  industrial     Net  yearly   increase  of 
machinery  and  equip-       new  industrial  machin- 
mcnt  ery  and  equipment 

Year  (In  millions  of  current  dollars) 

1919 $3,943  $2,491 

1929 '•■  3>569  469 

1930 2,045  190 

1931 i»557  244 

1932 945  43 

Note:  Yearly  increase  in  equipment  is  deflated  by  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  metal  and  metal  products  for  com- 
parison with  yearly  value  added  by  workers.  This  and  the  preceding 
table  are  based  on  data  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Roylance  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 
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In  view  of  this  rapidly  growing  depreciation  and  obsolescence 
of  productive  equipment  in  our  industries,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  its  replacement  and  the  general  modernization  of 
industrial  plants  will  proceed  along  the  lines  of  installation  of 
the  most  efficient  labor-saving  machinery.  In  this  connection, 
a  few  examples  picked  at  random  will  be  illustrative. 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  productivity  of  anthracite  miners 
decreased  from  657  to  647  tons  (1919-29),  due  to  exhaustion 
of  the  thicker  veins  and  the  restricted  use  of  mechanical  means, 
but  during  the  crisis  rose  4.8  per  cent  (193 1),  whereas  in  bitu- 
minous coal  mining,  where  mechanical  cutting,  loading,  etc., 
were  introduced,  the  productivity  per  miner  rose  from  1,150 
to  1,450  tons  (or  26  per  cent  from  1919  to  1929)  and  during 
the  crisis  continued  to  increase  (32.1  per  cent  in  1930,  30.4 
per  cent  in  193 1).  In  copper  mining,  productivity  per  man- 
hour  increased  from  14.7  to  15.7  tons;  in  the  mining  of  iron 
ore,  productivity  increased  from  1,060  to  1,360  tons;  in  the 
mining  of  lead  and  zinc,  productivity  per  man-hour  advanced 
from  40.7  to  61.6  tons. 

Taking  large  industrial  groups  as  units,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  worked  out  indices  of  labor  productivity,  with  the 
year  19 19  as  100,  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that,  while  within  the  decade 
productivity  per  man-hour  has  about  doubled,  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  depression  it  increased  by  one-eighth  on  the 
average.  Since  then,  impetus  has  been  given  to  construction 
of  automatic,  high-speed  machinery,  and  the  advancement 
made  in  automatic  control,  photoelectric  cell  application,  etc., 
has  led  to  the  development  of  machinery  and  processes  which 
are  far  exceeding  in  productivity  per  man-hour  anything 
hitherto  known.  To  illustrate,  the  textile  finishing  process, 
which  has  been  carried  on  at  a  speed  between  75  and  85  yards 
per  minute,  in  four  recently  completed  plants  has  been  in- 
creased to  200,  250,  and  300  yards  per  minute.    In  the  machine- 
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Industry  IQ2Q  1031 

Food  and  kindred  industries 188  233 

Textiles  and  their  products 147  160 

Forest  products 157  160 

Paper  and  allied  products 192  230 

Printing  and  publishing 246  299 

Chemicals 194  262 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 214  226 

Rubber  products 148  196 

Leather  and  its  products 135  142 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 197  228 

Iron  and  steel 191  168* 

Nonferrous  metals 200  207 

Machinery 205  216 

Transportation  equipment 208  212 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 250  330 

All  manufactures 188  211 


* 


Does  not  include  machinery. 


tool  industry,  a  broaching  machine  has  been  perfected  which 
finishes  from  the  rough  1,600  automobile  parts  in  the  same  time 
as,  by  previous  processes,  four  machines  working  consecutively 
could  finish  60  pieces.  In  the  steel  industry,  five  modern  plants 
put  into  operation  within  the  last  two  years,  where  the  rolling 
of  sheets  formerly  required  over  4,000  men,  now  can  produce 
the  same  number  of  sheets  rolled  in  a  continuous  mill  with 
the  aid  of  only  130  men.  Therefore,  it  can  safely  be  expected 
that  with  the  stimulation  of  the  producer-goods  industries, 
the  displacement  of  workers  in  the  consumer-goods  industries, 
modernized  by  the  new  equipment,  will  go  on  at  an  accelerated 
rate,  and  what  is  to-day  known  as  unemployment  of  tech- 
nology may  be  turned  into  actual  technological  unemployment 
in  the  near  future.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  available  man 
power  is  not  one  of  numbers,  but  one  of  high  degree  of  intel- 
lectual development  required  for  the  operation  of  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

To  sum  up,   the  new  technique  of  power  production  l  as 

1  See  The  Power  Age,  by  Walter  N.  Polakov.     Covici  Priede,  New  York, 
1934. 
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developed  in  the  competitive  society  can  no  longer  be  fully 
utilized,  due  to  the  internal  contradictions  above  outlined. 
New  economic  and  social  relations  are  therefore  forced  upon 
us  by  the  development  of  technique  and  productive  methods 
which,  however,  of  necessity  produce  not  goods  but  idleness 
in  a  society  which  is  organized  to  harvest  dollars  rather  than 
to  produce  goods.  Under  existing  economic  conditions  we  are 
facing  the  paradox  of  growing  one  blade  of  grass  where  two 
grew  before. 

QUESTIONS   AND   EXERCISES 

1.  Under  the  three  basic  questions  presented  by  Polakov 
at  the  beginning  of  this  study,  list  briefly  and  clearly  the  answers 
he  gives  to  each.  Follow  this  with  a  statement  in  your  own 
words  of  his  concluding  paragraph. 

2.  This  essay  is  offered  partly  as  an  example  of  elaborate 
presentation  of  the  facts  or  evidence  which  must  lie  at  the  base 
of  any  conclusion  on  this  subject.    Hence, 

(a)  Examine  the  sources  presented  by  Polakov  for  his  facts 
and  statistics.  In  the  light  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  what 
is  your  opinion  of  them  ? 

(b)  Ascertain  who  Polakov  is  and  determine  his  qualification 
as  an  expert.  How  much  of  the  validity  of  the  evidence 
here  depends  on  Polakov 's  personal  qualifications  and 
how  much  does  it  rest  on  the  reliability  of  his  sources? 
Relate  this  to  "Cautions  Concerning  Expert  Testi- 
mony," Text,  pp.  18-19. 

(c)  Discuss  any  problem  of  definition  of  the  unit  and  of 
comparison  which  arises  in  the  statistics  presented.  See 
Text,  pp.  21-22. 

3.  Why  does  Polakov  believe  that  adequate  production  can- 
not be  achieved  under  the  competitive  or  profit  system? 

4.  Assuming  that  you  agree  with  him  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion 3 ,  how  would  society  have  to  be  reorganized  to  secure  ade- 
quate production? 

5.  What  steps  in  analysis  are  used  here?  List  them,  with 
concrete  examples  drawn  from  the  essay. 


MARXISM   VS.    LIBERALISM: 
AN   INTERVIEW1 


By  Joseph  Stalin  and  H.  G.  Wells 


Wells:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Stalin,  for 
agreeing  to  see  me.  I  was  in  the  United  States  recently.  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  President  Roosevelt  and  tried  to 
ascertain  what  his  leading  ideas  were.  Now  I  have  come  to 
you  to  ask  you  what  you  are  doing  to  change  the  world.  .  .  . 

Stalin  :   Not  so  very  much.  .  .  . 

Wells:  I  wander  around  the  world  as  a  common  man  and, 
as  a  common  man,  observe  what  is  going  on  around  me. 

Stalin:  Important  public  men  like  yourself  are  not  "com- 
mon men."  Of  course,  history  alone  can  show  how  important 
this  or  that  public  man  has  been;  at  all  events  you  do  not 
look  at  the  world  as  a  "common  man." 

Wells:  I  am  not  pretending  humility.  What  I  mean  is 
that  I  try  to  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  the  common 
man,  and  not  as  a  party  politician  or  a  responsible  adminis- 
trator. My  visit  to  the  United  States  excited  my  mind.  The 
old  financial  world  is  collapsing ;  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
is  being  reorganized  on  new  lines.  Lenin  said:  "We  must 
learn  to  do  business,"  learn  this  from  the  capitalists.  Today 
the  capitalists  have  to  learn  from  you,  to  grasp  the  spirit  of 
socialism.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  is  a  profound  reorganization,  the  creation  of 
planned,  that  is,  socialist,  economy.  You  and  Roosevelt  begin 
from  two  different  starting  points.  But  is  there  not  a  relation 
in  ideas,  a  kinship  of  ideas,  between  Washington  and  Moscow? 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  International  Publishers  Co.,  Inc. 
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In  Washington  I  was  struck  by  the  same  thing  I  see  going  on 
here;  they  are  building  offices,  they  are  creating  a  number  of 
new  state  regulation  bodies,  they  are  organizing  a  long-needed 
Civil  Service.    Their  need,  like  yours,  is  directive  ability. 

Stalin:  The  United  States  is  pursuing  a  different  aim  from 
that  which  we  are  pursuing  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  aim  which  the 
Americans  are  pursuing  arose  out  of  the  economic  troubles,  out 
of  the  economic  crisis.  The  Americans  want  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  crisis  on  the  basis  of  private  capitalist  activity  without 
changing  the  economic  basis.  They  are  trying  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  ruin,  the  losses  caused  by  the  existing  economic 
system.  Here,  however,  as  you  know,  in  place  of  the  old  de- 
stroyed economic  basis  an  entirely  different,  a  new  economic 
basis  has  been  created.  Even  if  the  Americans  you  mention 
partly  achieve  their  aim,  i.e.,  reduce  these  losses  to  a  minimum, 
they  will  not  destroy  the  roots  of  the  anarchy  which  is  inher- 
ent in  the  existing  capitalist  system.  They  are  preserving  the 
economic  system  which  must  inevitably  lead,  and  cannot  but 
lead,  to  anarchy  in  production.  Thus,  at  best,  it  will  be  a 
matter,  not  of  the  reorganization  of  society,  not  of  abolishing 
the  old  social  system  which  gives  rise  to  anarchy  and  crises, 
but  of  restricting  certain  of  its  bad  features,  restricting  certain 
of  its  excesses.  Subjectively,  perhaps,  these  Americans  think 
they  are  reorganizing  society;  objectively,  however,  they  are 
preserving  the  present  basis  of  society.  That  is  why,  objec- 
tively, there  will  be  no  reorganization  of  society. 

Nor  will  there  be  planned  economy.  What  is  planned  econ- 
omy? What  are  some  of  its  attributes?  Planned  economy 
tried  to  abolish  unemployment.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  possible, 
while  preserving  the  capitalist  system,  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  a  certain  minimum.  But  surely,  no  capitalist  would 
ever  agree  to  the  complete  abolition  of  unemployment,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  reserve  army  of  unemployed,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  bring  pressure  on  the  labor  market,  to  ensure  a 
supply  of  cheap  labor.  Here  you  have  one  of  the  rents  in 
the  "planned  economy"  of  bourgeois  society.     Furthermore, 
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planned  economy  presupposes  increased  output  in  those 
branches  of  industry  which  produce  goods  that  the  masses  of 
the  people  need  particularly.  But  you  know  that  the  expan- 
sion of  production  under  capitalism  takes  place  for  entirely 
different  motives,  that  capital  flows  into  those  branches  of 
economy  in  which  the  rate  of  profit  is  highest.  You  will  never 
compel  a  capitalist  to  incur  loss  to  himself  and  agree  to  a  lower 
rate  of  profit  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Without  getting  rid  of  the  capitalists,  without  abolishing  the 
principle  of  private  property  in  the  means  of  production,  it  is 
impossible  to  create  planned  economy. 

Wells:  I  agree  with  much  of  what  you  have  said.  But  I 
would  like  to  stress  the  point  that  if  a  country  as  a  whole  adopts 
the  principle  of  planned  economy,  if  the  government,  gradually, 
step  by  step,  begins  consistently  to  apply  this  principle,  the 
financial  oligarchy  will  at  last  be  abolished  and  socialism,  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  meaning  of  the  word,  will  be  brought  about. 
The  effect  of  the  ideas  of  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  is  most 
powerful,  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  socialist  ideas.  It  seems 
to  me  that  instead  of  stressing  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  worlds,  we  should,  in  the  present  circumstances,  strive  to 
establish  a  common  tongue  for  all  the  constructive  forces. 

Stalin:  In  speaking  of  the  impossibility  of  realizing  the 
principles  of  planned  economy  while  preserving  the  economic 
basis  of  capitalism  I  do  not  in  the  least  desire  to  belittle  the 
outstanding  personal  qualities  of  Roosevelt,  his  initiative, 
courage,  and  determination.  Undoubtedly  Roosevelt  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  strongest  figures  among  all  the  captains  of 
the  contemporary  capitalist  world.  That  is  why  I  would  like 
once  again  to  emphasize  the  point  that  my  conviction  that 
planned  economy  is  impossible  under  the  conditions  of  capital- 
ism does  not  mean  that  I  have  any  doubts  about  the  personal 
abilities,  talent,  and  courage  of  President  Roosevelt.  But  if 
the  circumstances  are  unfavorable,  the  most  talented  captain 
cannot  reach  the  goal  you  refer  to.  Theoretically,  of  course, 
the  possibility  of  marching  gradually,  step  by  step,  under  the 
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conditions  of  capitalism,  towards  the  goal  which  you  call  so- 
cialism in  the  Anglo-Saxon  meaning  of  the  word,  is  not  pre- 
cluded. But  what  will  this  "socialism"  be?  At  best,  bridling 
to  some  extent  the  most  unbridled  of  individual  representa- 
tives of  capitalist  profit,  some  increase  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  regulation  in  national  economy.  That  is  all  very 
well.  But  as  soon  as  Roosevelt,  or  any  other  captain  in  the 
contemporary  bourgeois  world,  proceeds  to  undertake  some- 
thing serious  against  the  foundation  of  capitalism,  he  will 
inevitably  suffer  utter  defeat.  The  banks,  the  industries,  the 
large  enterprises,  the  large  farms  are  not  in  Roosevelt's  hands. 
All  these  are  private  property.  The  railroads,  the  mercantile 
fleet,  all  these  belong  to  private  owners.  And  finally,  the  army 
of  skilled  workers,  the  engineers,  the  technicians,  these  too  are 
not  at  Roosevelt's  command,  they  are  at  the  command  of  the 
private  owners ;  they  all  work  for  the  private  owners.  We  must 
not  forget  the  functions  of  the  State  in  the  bourgeois  world. 
The  State  is  an  institution  that  organizes  the  defence  of  the 
country,  organizes  the  maintenance  of  "order";  it  is  an  ap- 
paratus for  collecting  taxes.  The  capitalist  State  does  not  deal 
much  with  economy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  the  latter 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  the  State  is 
in  the  hands  of  capitalist  economy.  That  is  why  I  fear  that, 
in  spite  of  all  his  energy  and  abilities,  Roosevelt  will  not  achieve 
the  goal  you  mention,  if  indeed  that  is  his  goal.  Perhaps  in 
the  course  of  several  generations  it  will  be  possible  to  approach 
this  goal  somewhat;  but  I  personally  think  that  even  this  is 
not  very  probable. 

Wells:  Perhaps  I  believe  more  strongly  in  the  economic 
interpretation  of  politics  than  you  do.  Huge  forces  driving 
towards  better  organization,  for  the  better  functioning  of  the 
community,  that  is,  for  socialism,  have  been  brought  into  action 
by  invention  and  modern  science.  Organization,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  individual  action,  have  become  mechanical  necessities, 
irrespective  of  social  theories.  If  we  begin  with  the  State 
control  of  the  banks  and  then  follow  with  the  control  of  trans- 
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port,  of  the  heavy  industries,  of  industry  in  general,  of  com- 
merce, etc.,  such  an  all-embracing  control  will  be  equivalent 
to  the  State  ownership  of  all  branches  of  national  economy. 
This  will  be  the  process  of  socialization.  Socialism  and  in- 
dividualism are  not  opposites  like  black  and  white.  There  are 
many  intermediate  stages  between  them.  There  is  individual- 
ism that  borders  on  brigandage,  and  there  is  discipline  and 
organization  that  are  the  equivalent  of  socialism.  The  intro- 
duction of  planned  economy  depends,  to  a  large  degree,  upon 
the  organizers  of  economy,  upon  the  skilled  technical  intelli- 
gentsia, who,  step  by  step,  can  be  converted  to  the  socialist 
principles  of  organization.  And  this  is  the  most  important 
thing.  Because  organization  comes  before  socialism.  It  is  the 
more  important  fact.  Without  organization  the  socialist  idea 
is  a  mere  idea. 

Stalin  :  There  is  no,  nor  should  there  be,  irreconcilable  con- 
trast between  the  individual  and  the  collective,  between  the 
interests  of  the  individual  person  and  the  interests  of  the  collec- 
tive. There  should  be  no  such  contrast,  because  collectivism, 
socialism,  does  not  deny,  but  combines  individual  interests 
with  the  interests  of  the  collective.  Socialism  cannot  abstract 
itself  from  individual  interests.  Socialist  society  alone  can 
most  fully  satisfy  these  personal  interests.  More  than  that; 
socialist  society  alone  can  firmly  safeguard  the  interest  of  the 
individual.  In  this  sense  there  is  no  irreconcilable  contrast 
between  "individualism"  and  socialism.  But  can  we  deny 
the  contrast  between  classes,  between  the  propertied  class,  the 
capitalist  class,  and  the  toiling  class,  the  proletarian  class? 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  propertied  class  which  owns  the 
banks,  the  factories,  the  mines,  transport,  the  plantations  in 
colonies.  These  people  see  nothing  but  their  own  interests, 
their  striving  after  profits.  They  do  not  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  collective;  they  strive  to  subordinate  every  collective  to 
their  will.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  class  of  the  poor, 
the  exploited  class,  which  owns  neither  factories  nor  works 
nor  banks,  which  is  compelled  to  live  by  selling  its  labor  power 
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to  the  capitalists,  and  which  lacks  the  opportunity  to  satisfy 
its  most  elementary  requirements.  How  can  such  opposite 
interests  and  strivings  be  reconciled  ?  As  far  as  I  know,  Roose- 
velt has  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  path  of  conciliation  be- 
tween these  interests.  And  it  is  impossible,  as  experience  has 
shown.  Incidentally,  you  know  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  better  than  I  do  as  I  have  never  been  there  and  I  watch 
American  affairs  mainly  from  literature.  But  I  have  some 
experience  in  fighting  for  socialism,  and  this  experience  tells  me 
that  if  Roosevelt  makes  a  real  attempt  to  satisfy  the  interests 
of  the  proletarian  class  at  the  expense  of  the  capitalist  class, 
the  latter  will  put  another  president  in  his  place.  The  capital- 
ists will  say:  Presidents  come  and  presidents  go,  but  we  go  on 
forever ;  if  this  or  that  president  does  not  protect  our  interests, 
we  shall  find  another.  What  can  the  president  oppose  to  the 
will  of  the  capitalist  class? 

Wells  :  I  object  to  this  simplified  classification  of  mankind 
into  poor  and  rich.  Of  course  there  is  a  category  of  people 
which  strives  only  for  profit.  But  are  not  these  people  regarded 
as  nuisances  in  the  West  just  as  much  as  here?  Are  there  not 
plenty  of  people  in  the  West  for  whom  profit  is  not  an  end, 
who  own  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  who  want  to  invest  and 
obtain  a  profit  from  this  investment,  but  who  do  not  regard 
this  as  the  main  object?  They  regard  investment  as  an  in- 
convenient necessity.  Are  there  not  plenty  of  capable  and 
devoted  engineers,  organizers  of  economy,  whose  activities  are 
stimulated  by  something  other  than  profit?  In  my  opinion 
there  is  a  numerous  class  of  capable  people  who  admit  that  the 
present  system  is  unsatisfactory  and  who  are  destined  to  play 
a  great  role  in  future  socialist  society.  During  the  past  few 
years  I  have  been  much  engaged  in  and  have  thought  of  the 
need  for  conducting  propaganda  in  favor  of  socialism  and  cos- 
mopolitanism among  wide  circles  of  engineers,  airmen,  military- 
technical  people,  etc.  It  is  useless  approaching  these  circles 
with  two-track  class  war  propaganda.  These  people  understand 
the  condition  of  the  world.     They  understand  that  it  is  a  bloody 
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muddle,  but  they  regard  your  simple  class- war  antagonism  as 
nonsense. 

Stalin:  You  object  to  the  simplified  classification  of  man- 
kind into  rich  and  poor.  Of  course  there  is  a  middle  stratum, 
there  is  the  technical  intelligentsia  that  you  have  mentioned 
and  among  which  there  are  very  good  and  very  honest  people. 
Among  them  there  are  also  dishonest  and  wicked  people,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  people  among  them.  But  first  of  all  mankind 
is  divided  into  rich  and  poor,  into  property  owners  and  ex- 
ploited ;  and  to  abstract  oneself  from  this  fundamental  division 
and  from  the  antagonism  between  poor  and  rich  means  abstract- 
ing oneself  from  the  fundamental  fact.  I  do  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  intermediate,  middle  strata,  which  either  take  the  side 
of  one  or  other  of  these  two  conflicting  classes,  or  else  take  up  a 
neutral  or  semi-neutral  position  in  this  struggle.  But,  I  repeat, 
to  abstract  oneself  from  this  fundamental  division  in  society 
and  from  the  fundamental  struggle  between  the  two  main 
classes  means  ignoring  facts.  This  struggle  is  going  on  and  will 
continue.  The  outcome  of  the  struggle  will  be  determined  by 
the  proletarian  class,  the  working  class. 

Wells:  But  are  there  not  many  people  who  are  not  poor, 
but  who  work  and  work  productively  ? 

Stalin:  Of  course,  there  are  small  landowners,  artisans, 
small  traders,  but  it  is  not  these  people  who  decide  the  fate  of 
a  country,  but  the  toiling  masses,  who  produce  all  the  things 
society  requires. 

Wells:  But  there  are  very  different  kinds  of  capitalists. 
There  are  capitalists  who  only  think  about  profit,  about  getting 
rich ;  but  there  are  also  those  who  are  prepared  to  make  sacri- 
fices. Take  old  Morgan  for  example.  He  only  thought  about 
profit ;  he  was  a  parasite  on  society,  simply,  he  merely  accumu- 
lated wealth.  But  take  Rockefeller.  He  is  a  brilliant  organizer; 
he  has  set  an  example  of  how  to  organize  the  delivery  of  oil 
that  is  worthy  of  emulation.  Or  take  Ford.  Of  course  Ford  is 
selfish.  But  is  he  not  a  passionate  organizer  of  rationalized 
production  from  whom  you  take  lessons?    I  would  like  to  em- 
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phasize  the  fact  that  recently  an  important  change  in  opinion 
toward  the  U.S.S.R.  has  taken  place  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. The  reason  for  this,  first  of  all,  is  the  position  of  Japan 
and  the  events  in  Germany.  But  there  are  other  reasons  be- 
sides those  arising  from  international  politics.  There  is  a  more 
profound  reason,  namely,  the  recognition  by  many  people  of 
the  fact  that  the  system  based  on  private  profit  is  breaking 
down.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must 
not  bring  to  the  forefront  the  antagonism  between  the  two 
worlds,  but  should  strive  to  combine  all  the  constructive  move- 
ments, all  the  constructive  forces  in  one  line  as  much  as  possible. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  more  to  the  Left  than  you,  Mr. 
Stalin;  I  think  the  old  system  is  nearer  to  its  end  than  you 
think. 

Stalin:  In  speaking  of  the  capitalists  who  strive  only  for 
profit,  only  to  get  rich,  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  these  are  the 
most  worthless  people,  capable  of  nothing  else.  Many  of  them 
undoubtedly  possess  great  organizing  talent,  which  I  do  not 
dream  of  denying '.  We  Soviet  people  learn  a  great  deal  from 
the  capitalists.  And  Morgan,  whom  you  characterize  so  un- 
favorably, was  undoubtedly  a  good,  capable  organizer.  But  if 
you  mean  people  who  are  prepared  to  reconstruct  the  world, 
of  course,  you  will  not  be  able  to  find  them  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  faithfully  serve  the  cause  of  profit.  We  and  they  stand 
at  opposite  poles.  You  mentioned  Ford.  Of  course,  he  is 
a  capable  organizer  of  production.  But  don't  you  know  his 
attitude  toward  the  working  class  ?  Don't  you  know  how  many 
workers  he  throws  on  the  street?  The  capitalist  is  riveted  to 
profit;  and  no  power  on  earth  can  tear  him  away  from  it. 
Capitalism  will  be  abolished,  not  by  "organizers"  of  produc- 
tion, not  by  the  technical  intelligentsia,  but  by  the  working 
class,  because  the  aforementioned  strata  do  not  play  an  inde- 
pendent role.  The  engineer,  the  organizer  of  production  does 
not  work  as  he  would  like  to,  but  as  he  is  ordered,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  employers.  There  are  exceptions 
of  course ;  there  are  people  in  this  stratum  who  have  awakened 
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from  the  intoxication  of  capitalism.  The  technical  intelli- 
gentsia can,  under  certain  conditions,  perform  miracles  and 
greatly  benefit  mankind.  But  it  can  also  cause  great  harm. 
We  Soviet  people  have  not  a  little  experience  of  the  technical 
intelligentsia.  After  the  October  Revolution,  a  certain  section 
of  the  technical  intelligentsia  refused  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  constructing  the  new  society;  they  opposed  this  work  of 
construction  and  sabotaged  it.  We  did  all  we  possibly  could  to 
bring  the  technical  intelligentsia  into  this  work  of  construction ; 
we  tried  this  way  and  that.  Not  a  little  time  passed  before  our 
technical  intelligentsia  agreed  actively  to  assist  the  new  system. 
Today  the  best  section  of  this  technical  intelligentsia  are  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  builders  of  socialist  society.  Having  this 
experience,  we  are  far  from  underestimating  the  good  and  the 
bad  sides  of  the  technical  intelligentsia  and  we  know  that  on 
the  one  hand  it  can  do  harm,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
perform  "miracles."  Of  course,  things  would  be  different  if 
it  were  possible,  at  one  stroke,  spiritually  to  tear  the  technical 
intelligentsia  away  from  the  capitalist  world.  But  that  is 
Utopia.  Are  there  many  of  the  technical  intelligentsia  who 
would  dare  break  away  from  the  bourgeois  world  and  set  to 
work  to  reconstruct  society?  Do  you  think  there  are  many 
people  of  this  kind,  say,  in  England  or  in  France?  No,  there 
are  few  who  would  be  willing  to  break  away  from  their  em- 
ployers and  begin  reconstructing  the  world. 

Besides,  can  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  trans- 
form the  world  it  is  necessary  to  have  political  power  f  It  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Wells,  that  you  greatly  underestimate  the  question 
of  political  power,  that  it  entirely  drops  out  of  your  conception. 
What  can  those,  even  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
do  if  they  are  unable  to  raise  the  question  of  seizing  power, 
and  do  not  possess  power?  At  best  they  can  help  the  class 
which  takes  power,  but  they  cannot  change  the  world  them- 
selves. This  can  only  be  done  by  a  great  class  which  will  take 
the  place  of  the  capitalist  class  and  become  the  sovereign 
master  as  the  latter  was  before.    This  class  is  the  working  class. 
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Of  course,  the  assistance  of  the  technical  intelligentsia  must  be 
accepted;  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  must  be  assisted.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  technical  intelligentsia  can 
play  an  independent  historical  role.  The  transformation  of 
the  world  is  a  great,  complicated,  and  painful  process.  For  this 
great  task  a  great  class  is  required.    Big  ships  go  on  long  voyages. 

Wells  :  Yes,  but  for  long  voyages  a  captain  and  a  navigator 
are  required. 

Stalin:  That  is  true;  but  what  is  first  required  for  a  long 
voyage  is  a  big  ship.  What  is  a  navigator  without  a  ship? 
An  idle  man. 

Wells  :  The  big  ship  is  humanity,  not  a  class. 

Stalin:  You,  Mr.  Wells,  evidently  start  out  with  the  as- 
sumption that  all  men  are  good.  I,  however,  do  not  forget 
that  there  are  many  wicked  men.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Wells:  I  remember  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  techni- 
cal intelligentsia  several  decades  ago.  At  that  time  the  techni- 
cal intelligentsia  was  numerically  small,  but  there  was  much 
to  do  and  every  engineer,  technician,  and  intellectual  found 
his  opportunity.  That  is  why  the  technical  intelligentsia  was 
the  least  revolutionary  class.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  technical  intellectuals,  and  their  mentality  has 
changed  very  sharply.  The  skilled  man,  who  would  formerly 
never  listen  to  revolutionary  talk,  is  now  greatly  interested 
in  it.  Recently  I  was  dining  with  the  Royal  Society,  our  great 
English  scientific  society.  The  President's  speech  was  a  speech 
for  social  planning  and  scientific  control.  Thirty  years  ago,  they 
would  not  have  listened  to  what  I  say  to  them  now.  Today,  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Society  holds  revolutionary  views 
and  insists  on  the  scientific  reorganization  of  human  society. 
Mentality  changes.  Your  class-war  propaganda  has  not  kept 
pace  with  these  facts. 

Stalin  :  Yes,  I  know  this,  and  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  capitalist  society  is  now  in  a  cut  de  sac.  The  capital- 
ists are  seeking,  but  cannot  find,  a  way  out  of  this  cut  de  sac 
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that  would  be  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  this  class,  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  this  class.  They  could,  to  some 
extent,  crawl  out  of  the  crisis  on  their  hands  and  knees,  but  they 
cannot  find  an  exit  that  would  enable  them  to  walk  out  of  it 
with  head  raised  high,  a  way  out  that  would  not  fundamentally 
disturb  the  interests  of  capitalism.  This,  of  course,  is  realized 
by  wise  circles  of  the  technical  intelligentsia.  A  large  section 
of  it  is  beginning  to  realize  the  community  of  its  interests  with 
those  of  the  class  which  is  capable  of  pointing  the  way  out  of 
the  cul  de  sac. 

Wells:  You  of  all  people  know  something  about  revolu- 
tions, Mr.  Stalin,  from  the  practical  side.  Do  the  masses  ever 
rise?  Is  it  not  an  established  truth  that  all  revolutions  are 
made  by  a  minority? 

Stalin  :  To  bring  about  a  revolution  a  leading  revolutionary 
minority  is  required;  but  the  most  talented,  devoted,  and 
energetic  minority  would  be  helpless  if  it  did  not  rely  upon 
the  at  least  passive  support  of  millions. 

Wells:   At  least  passive?    Perhaps  subconscious? 

Stalin:  Partly  also  the  semi-instinctive  and  semi-conscious, 
but  without  the  support  of  millions,  the  best  minority  is  im- 
potent. 

Wells:  I  watch  communistic  propaganda  in  the  West  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  modern  conditions  this  propaganda 
sounds  very  old-fashioned,  because  it  is  insurrectionary  propa- 
ganda. Propaganda  in  favor  of  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
social  system  was  all  very  well  when  it  was  directed  against 
tyranny.  But  under  modern  conditions,  when  the  system  is 
collapsing  anyhow,  stress  should  be  laid  on  efficiency,  on  com- 
petence, on  productiveness,  and  not  on  insurrection.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  insurrectionary  note  is  obsolete.  The  com- 
munist propaganda  in  the  West  is  a  nuisance  to  constructive- 
minded  people. 

Stalin  :  Of  course  the  old  system  is  breaking  down,  decaying. 
That  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  new  efforts  are  being  made 
by  other  methods,  by  every  means,  to  protect,  to  save  this 
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dying  system.  You  draw  a  wrong  conclusion  from  a  correct 
postulate.  You  rightly  state  that  the  old  world  is  breaking 
down.  But  you  are  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  is  breaking  down 
of  its  own  accord.  No,  the  substitution  of  one  social  system 
for  another  is  a  complicated  and  long  revolutionary  process. 
It  is  not  simply  a  spontaneous  process,  but  a  struggle;  it  is  a 
process  connected  with  the  clash  of  classes.  Capitalism  is  de- 
caying, but  it  must  not  be  compared  simply  with  a  tree  which 
has  decayed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  must  fall  to  the  ground 
of  its  own  accord.  No,  revolution,  the  substitution  of  one 
social  system  for  another,  has  always  been  a  struggle,  a  painful 
and  a  cruel  struggle,  a  life  and  death  struggle.  And  every  time 
the  people  of  the  new  world  came  into  power  they  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  attempts  of  the  old  world  to  restore  the 
old  order  by  force;  these  people  of  the  new  world  always  had 
to  be  on  the  alert,  always  had  to  be  ready  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  the  old  world  upon  the  new  system. 

Yes,  you  are  right  when  you  say  that  the  old  social  system 
is  breaking  down;  but  it  is  not  breaking  down  of  its  own 
accord.  Take  Fascism  for  example.  Fascism  is  a  reactionary 
force  which  is  trying  to  preserve  the  old  world  by  means  of 
violence.  What  will  you  do  with  the  fascists?  Argue  with 
them?  Try  to  convince  them?  But  this  will  have  no  effect 
upon  them  at  all.  Communists  do  not  in  the  least  idealize  the 
methods  of  violence.  But  they,  the  Communists,  do  not  want 
to  be  taken  by  surprise,  they  cannot  count  on  the  old  world 
voluntarily  departing  from  the  stage,  they  see  that  the  old 
system  is  violently  defending  itself,  and  that  is  why  the  Com- 
munists say  to  the  working  class:  Answer  violence  with  vio- 
lence; do  all  you  can  to  prevent  the  old  dying  order  from 
crushing  you,  do  not  permit  it  to  put  manacles  on  your  hands, 
on  the  hands  with  which  you  will  overthrow  the  old  system.  As 
you  see,  the  Communists  regard  the  substitution  of  one  social 
system  for  another,  not  simply  as  a  spontaneous  and  peaceful 
process,  but  as  a  complicated,  long,  and  violent  process.  Com- 
munists cannot  ignore  facts. 
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Wells:  But  look  at  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  capitalist 
world.  The  collapse  is  not  a  simple  one;  it  is  the  outbreak  of 
reactionary  violence  which  is  degenerating  to  gangsterism.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  it  comes  to  a  conflict  with  reactionary 
and  unintelligent  violence,  socialists  can  appeal  to  the  law,  and 
instead  of  regarding  the  police  as  the  enemy  they  should  support 
them  in  the  fight  against  the  reactionaries.  I  think  that  it  is 
useless  operating  with  the  methods  of  the  old  rigid  insurrection- 
ary socialism. 

Stalin:  The  Communists  base  themselves  on  rich  historical 
experience  which  teaches  that  obsolete  classes  do  not  volun- 
tarily abandon  the  stage  of  history.  Recall  the  history  of 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Did  not  many  say  that 
the  old  social  system  had  decayed?  But  did  it  not,  neverthe- 
less, require  a  Cromwell  to  crush  it  by  force? 

Wells:  Cromwell  operated  on  the  basis  of  the  constitution 
and  in  the  name  of  constitutional  order. 

Stalin:  In  the  name  of  the  constitution  he  resorted  to 
violence,  beheaded  the  king,  dispersed  Parliament,  arrested 
some,  and  beheaded  others! 

Or  take  an  example  from  our  history.  Was  it  not  clear  for 
a  long  time  that  the  tsarist  system  was  decaying,  was  breaking 
down?  But  how  much  blood  had  to  be  shed  in  order  to  over- 
throw it? 

And  what  about  the  October  Revolution?  Were  there  not 
plenty  of  people  who  knew  that  we  alone,  the  Bolsheviks,  were 
indicating  the  only  correct  way  out?  Was  it  not  clear  that 
Russian  capitalism  had  decayed?  But  you  know  how  great 
was  the  resistance,  how  much  blood  had  to  be  shed  in  order  to 
defend  the  October  Revolution  from  all  its  enemies,  internal 
and  external. 

Or  take  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Long 
before  1789  it  was  clear  to  many  how  rotten  the  royal  power, 
the  feudal  system  was.  But  a  popular  insurrection,  a  clash  of 
classes  was  not,  could  not  be  avoided.  Why?  Because  the 
classes  which  must  abandon  the  stage  of  history  are  the  last 
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to  become  convinced  that  their  role  is  ended.  It  is  impossible 
to  convince  them  of  this.  They  think  that  the  fissures  in  the 
decaying  edifice  of  the  old  order  can  be  mended,  that  the 
tottering  edifice  of  the  old  order  can  be  repaired  and  saved. 
That  is  why  dying  classes  take  to  arms  and  resort  to  every  means 
to  save  their  existence  as  a  ruling  class. 

Wells  :  But  there  were  not  a  few  lawyers  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  French  Revolution. 

Stalin  :  Do  you  deny  the  role  of  the  intelligentsia  in  revolu- 
tionary movements  ?  Was  the  Great  French  Revolution  a  law- 
yers' revolution  and  not  a  popular  revolution,  which  achieved 
victory  by  rousing  vast  masses  of  the  people  against  feudalism 
and  championed  the  interests  of  the  Third  Estate  ?  And  did  the 
lawyers  among  the  leaders  of  the  Great  French  Revolution 
act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  old  order?  Did  they 
not  introduce  new,  bourgeois-revolutionary  laws? 

The  rich  experience  of  history  teaches  that  up  to  now  not 
a  single  class  has  voluntarily  made  way  for  another  class.  There 
is  no  such  precedent  in  world  history.  The  Communists  have 
learned  this  lesson  of  history.  Communists  would  welcome  the 
voluntary  departure  of  the  bourgeoisie.  But  such  a  turn  of 
affairs  is  improbable;  that  is  what  experience  teaches.  That  is 
why  the  Communists  want  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  and 
call  upon  the  working  class  to  be  vigilant,  to  be  prepared  for 
battle.  Who  wants  a  captain  who  lulls  the  vigilance  of  his 
army,  a  captain  who  does  not  understand  that  the  enemy  will 
not  surrender,  that  he  must  be  crushed?  To  be  such  a  captain 
means  deceiving,  betraying  the  working  class.  That  is  why  I 
think  that  what  seems  to  you  to  be  old-fashioned  is  in  fact  a 
measure  of  revolutionary  expediency  for  the  working  class. 

Wells:  I  do  not  deny  that  force  has  to  be  used,  but  I  think 
the  forms  of  the  struggle  should  fit  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
opportunities  presented  by  the  existing  laws,  which  must  be 
defended  against  reactionary  attacks.  There  is  no  need  to 
disorganize  the  old  system  because  it  is  disorganizing  itself 
enough  as  it  is.    That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  insurrection  against 
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the  old  order,  against  the  law,  is  obsolete;  old-fashioned.  Inci- 
dentally, I  deliberately  exaggerate  in  order  to  bring  the  truth 
out  more  clearly.  I  can  formulate  my  point' of  view  in  the 
following  way:  first,  I  am  for  order;  second,  I  attack  the 
present  system  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  assure  order;  third,  I 
think  that  class-war  propaganda  may  detach  from  socialism 
just  those  educated  people  whom  socialism  needs. 

Stalin:  In  order  to  achieve  a  great  object,  an  important 
social  object,  there  must  be  a  main  force,  a  bulwark,  a  revolu- 
tionary class.  Next  it  is  necessary  to  organize  the  assistance 
of  an  auxiliary  force  for  this  main  force;  in  this  case  this 
auxiliary  force  is  the  Party,  to  which  the  best  forces  of  the 
intelligentsia  belong.  Just  now  you  spoke  about  "educated 
people."  But  what  educated  people  did  you  have  in  mind? 
Were  there  not  plenty  of  educated  people  on  the  side  of  the  old 
order  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  France  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  Russia  in  the  epoch  of  the 
October  Revolution?  The  old  order  had  in  its  service  many 
highly  educated  people  who  defended  the  old  order,  who  opposed 
the  new  order.  Education  is  a  weapon  the  effect  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  hands  which  wield  it,  by  who  is  to  be  struck 
down.  Of  course,  the  proletariat,  socialism,  needs  highly  edu- 
cated people.  Clearly,  simpletons  cannot  help  the  proletariat 
to  fight  for  socialism,  to  build  a  new  society.  I  do  not  underesti- 
mate the  role  of  the  intelligentsia;  on  the  contrary,  I  empha- 
size it.  The  question  is,  however,  which  intelligentsia  are  we 
discussing?    Because  there  are  different  kinds  of  intelligentsia. 

Wells:  There  can  be  no  revolution  without  a  radical  change 
in  the  educational  system.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  two  ex- 
amples: The  example  of  the  German  Republic,  which  did  not 
touch  the  old  educational  system,  and  therefore  never  became  a 
republic;  and  the  example  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  which 
lacks  the  determination  to  insist  on  a  radical  change  in  the 
educational  system. 

Stalin:   That  is  a  correct  observation. 

Permit  me  now  to  reply  to  your  three  points. 
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First,  the  main  thing  for  the  revolution  is  the  existence  of  a 
social  bulwark.  This  bulwark  of  the  revolution  is  the  working 
class. 

Second,  an  auxiliary  force  is  required,  that  which  the  Com- 
munists call  a  Party.  To  the  Party  belong  the  intelligent 
workers  and  those  elements  of  the  technical  intelligentsia  which 
are  closely  connected  with  the  working  class.  The  intelligentsia 
can  be  strong  only  if  it  combines  with  the  working  class.  If  it 
opposes  the  working  class  it  becomes  a  cipher. 

Third,  political  power  is  required  as  a  lever  for  change.  The 
new  political  power  creates  the  new  laws,  the  new  order,  which 
is  revolutionary  order. 

I  do  not  stand  for  any  kind  of  order.  I  stand  for  order  that 
corresponds  to  the  interests  of  the  working  class.  If,  however, 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  old  order  can  be  utilized  in  the  interests 
of  the  struggle  for  the  new  order,  the  old  laws  should  be  utilized. 
I  cannot  object  to  your  postulate  that  the  present  system 
should  be  attacked  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  ensure  the  necessary 
order  for  the  people. 

And,  finally,  you  are  wrong  if  you  think  that  the  Communists 
are  enamored  with  violence.  They  would  be  very  pleased  to 
drop  violent  methods  if  the  ruling  class  agreed  to  give  way  to 
the  working  class.  But  the  experience  of  history  speaks  against 
such  an  assumption. 

Wells  :  There  was  a  case  in  the  history  of  England,  however, 
of  a  class  voluntarily  handing  over  power  to  another  class. 
In  the  period  between  1830  and  1870,  the  aristocracy,  whose 
influence  was  still  very  considerable  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  voluntarily,  without  a  severe  struggle,  surrendered 
power  to  the  bourgeoisie,  which  served  as  a  sentimental  support 
of  the  monarchy.  Subsequently,  this  transference  of  power  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  the  financial  oligarchy. 

Stalin:  But  you  have  imperceptibly  passed  from  questions 
of  revolution  to  questions  of  reform.  This  is  not  the  same 
thing.  Don't  you  think  that  the  Chartist  movement  played  a 
great  role  in  the  reforms  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
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Wells:  The  Chartists  did  little  and  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace. 

Stalin:  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  The  Chartists,  and  the 
strike  movement  which  they  organized,  played  a  great  role; 
they  compelled  the  ruling  classes  to  make  a  number  of  conces- 
sions in  regard  to  the  franchise,  in  regard  to  abolishing  the  so- 
called  "rotten  boroughs,"  and  in  regard  to  some  of  the  points 
of  the  "Charter."  Chartism  played  a  not  unimportant  his- 
torical role  and  compelled  a  section  of  the  ruling  classes  to 
make  certain  concessions,  reforms,  in  order  to  avert  great 
shocks.  Generally  speaking,  it  must  be  said  that  of  all  the 
ruling  classes,  the  ruling  classes  of  England,  both  the  aristocracy 
and  the  bourgeoisie,  proved  to  be  the  cleverest,  most  flexible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  class  interests,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  maintaining  their  power.  Take  as  an  example,  say, 
from  modern  history,  the  general  strike  in  England  in  1926. 
The  first  thing  any  other  bourgeoisie  would  have  done  in  the 
face  of  such  an  event,  when  the  General  Council  of  Trade 
Unions  called  for  a  strike,  would  have  been  to  arrest  the  trade 
union  leaders.  The  British  bourgeoisie  did  not  do  that,  and  it 
acted  cleverly  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  own  interests.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  such  a  flexible  strategy  being  employed  by 
the  bourgeoisie  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  or  France.  In 
order  to  maintain  their  rule,  the  ruling  classes  of  Great  Britain 
have  never  foresworn  small  concessions,  reforms.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  think  that  these  reforms  were  revolutionary. 

Wells:  You  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  ruling  classes  of 
my  country  than  I  have.  But  is  there  a  great  difference  between 
a  small  revolution  and  a  great  reform  ?  Is  not  a  reform  a  small 
revolution  ? 

Stalin:  Owing  to  pressure  from  below,  the  pressure  of  the 
masses,  the  bourgeoisie  may  sometimes  concede  certain  partial 
reforms  while  remaining  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  social- 
economic  system.  Acting  in  this  way,  it  calculates  that  these 
concessions  are  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  its  class  rule. 
This  is  the  essence  of  reform.    Revolution,  however,  means  the 
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transference  of  power  from  one  class  to  another.  That  is 
why  it  is  impossible  to  describe  any  reform  as  revolution.  That 
is  why  we  cannot  count  on  the  change  of  social  systems  tak- 
ing place  as  an  imperceptible  transition  from  one  system  to 
another  by  means  of  reforms,  by  the  ruling  class  making  conces- 
sions. 

Wells:  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  this  talk  which  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  In  explaining  things  to  me  you 
probably  called  to  mind  how  you  had  to  explain  the  funda- 
mentals of  socialism  in  the  illegal  circles  before  the  revolution. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  world  only  two  persons  to 
whose  opinion,  to  whose  every  word,  millions  are  listening: 
you  and  Roosevelt.  Others  may  preach  as  much  as  they  like; 
what  they  say  will  never  be  printed  or  heeded.  I  cannot  yet 
appreciate  what  has  been  done  in  your  country ;  I  only  arrived 
yesterday.  But  I  have  already  seen  the  happy  faces  of  healthy 
men  and  women  and  I  know  that  something  very  considerable 
is  being  done  here.    The  contrast  with  1920  is  astounding. 

Stalin  :  Much  more  could  have  been  done  had  we  Bolshe- 
viks been  cleverer. 

Wells:  No,  if  human  beings  were  cleverer.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  invent  a  five-year  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  human  brain  which  obviously  lacks  many  things  needed 
for  a  perfect  social  order.     (Laughter.) 

Stalin:  Don't  you  intend  to  stay  for  the  Congress  of  the 
Soviet  Writers'  Union? 

Wells  :  Unfortunately,  I  have  various  engagements  to  fulfill 
arid  I  can  stay  in  the  U.S.S.R.  only  for  a  week.  I  came  to  see 
you  and  I  am  very  satisfied  by  our  talk.  But  I  intend  to  discuss 
with  such  Soviet  writers  as  I  can  meet  the  possibility  of  their 
affiliating  with  the  PEN  club.  This  is  an  international  organi- 
zation of  writers  founded  by  Galsworthy;  after  his  death  I 
became  president.  The  organization  is  still  weak,  but  it  has 
branches  in  many  countries,  and  what  is  more  important,  the 
speeches  of  its  members  are  widely  reported  in  the  press.  It 
insists  upon  this  free  expression  of  opinion  —  even  of  opposition 
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opinion.  I  hope  to  discuss  this  point  with  Gorky.  I  do  not 
know  if  you  are  prepared  yet  for  that  much  freedom  here. 

Stalin:  We  Bolsheviks  call  it  "self-criticism."  It  is  widely 
used  in  the  U.S.S.R.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Wells:    (Expresses  thanks.) 

Stalin:    (Expresses  thanks  for  the  visit.) 

QUESTIONS   AND    EXERCISES 

i.  This  selection  represents  a  clash  between  the  liberal  and 
the  uncompromisingly  radical  point  of  view.  Taken  together 
with  the  Hoover  selection,  p.  294,  which  provides  the  conserva- 
tive attitude,  it  should  give  the  student  a  fair  picture  of  present 
social  and  economic  conflicts. 

2.  Write  a  one-page  brief  of  Wells's  position  drawn  from 
the  sum  of  his  remarks  throughout  the  selection.  Do  the  same 
with  Stalin  and  Hoover.  Then  make  out  a  list  of  issues  and 
subissues  which  properly  cover  the  whole  problem. 

3.  What  is  your  answer  to  the  issues  you  have  outlined  in 
question  2  ?    Be  able  to  state  your  reasons  for  this  answer. 

4.  Do  you  think  Stalin's  division  of  society  into  two  funda- 
mental groups,  capitalists  and  proletariat,  is  an  oversimplified 
division  ?    Why  or  why  not  ? 
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A  restricted  symposium  on  the  question  of  county  gov- 
ernment reorganization,  conducted  jointly  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  the  University  of  Oregon. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


WILLIAM  BOTZER,  University  of  Washington 

Change  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  nature.  This 
afternoon  we  address  ourselves  to  this  fundamental  law  of 
nature  in  particular  regard  to  county  government.  Some  of  us 
will  doubtless  advocate  change  of  one  kind  or  another. 

My  task  in  this  symposium  is  to  point  out  the  interesting  and 
pertinent  facts  that  you  should  bear  in  mind  in  considering  this 
problem  of  county  reorganization;  and  to  try  to  tell  you  what 
is  wrong  with  the  counties ;  —  after  which  these  young  men 
will  take  upon  themselves  the  infinitely  more  difficult  task  of 
telling  you  what  should  be  done  about  it  by  advocating  that 
certain  changes  be  made. 

Joseph  P.  Harris,  one  of  our  University  of  Washington  pro- 
fessors who  has  made  thorough  studies  of  this  problem  and  who 
is  at  the  moment  on  leave  with  the  brain  trusters  in  Washing- 
ton, introduced  the  subject  in  one  of  his  articles  with  this 
statement : 

"County  government  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  many  states  throughout  the  country,  owing  to  the  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  antiquated,  decentralized, 
and  the  least  efficient  form  of  administration  in  our  whole 
governmental  system." 

I  am  not  at  all  sure,  of  course,  that  you  do  feel  that  county 
government  today  is  a  horse-and-buggy  approach  in  a  high- 
powered  automobile  and  airplane  civilization.  But  statements 
from  authorities  such  as  this  are  leading  many  people  to  feel 
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uneasy  about  the  situation  to  say  the  least.  Together  with 
staggering  costs  of  government  it  would  be  rather  difficult,  too, 
to  deny  the  case  which  these  testimonials  present. 

In  presenting  and  introducing  this  discussion  on  county  gov- 
ernment, I  want  to  do  four  specific  things: 

i.  I  want  to  sketch  rapidly  with  you  a  bit  of  the  history 
of  counties  in  the  state  of  Washington.  I  will  have  to  add  the 
qualifying  statement  here  that  I  am  using  this  material  as 
indicative  of  the  general  problem  as  it  affects  not  only  our 
own  state  of  Washington,  but  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
problem  very  similar  in  most  of  the  other  states,  too. 

2.  I  just  want  to  mention  the  constitutional  barrier  which 
we  encounter  inevitably  in  trying  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
fundamental  change,  at  least  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Perhaps  the  gentlemen  from  Oregon  can  inform  us  of  the  status 
of  this  problem  in  their  home  state. 

3.  I  want  to  list  with  you  some  of  the  outstanding  indict- 
ments which  are  brought  against  county  government  today. 

4.  I  want  to  suggest  the  possible  remedies  that  have  been 
proposed  and  that  are  being  advocated  by  succeeding  speakers. 

It  seems  logical  to  start  with  the  historical  point  of  view  and 
thus  give  the  problem  its  proper  setting.  For  this  material  I 
am  indebted  largely  to  Mr.  William  Russell  Barthell  in  his 
Master's  Thesis  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  1931. 

When  the  Washington  Territory  was  formed  in  1854  there 
were  eight  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
great  part  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains  was  unorganized. 
The  first  session  of  the  Washington  Territorial  Legislature 
made  eight  new  counties  out  of  the  original  ones  in  the  western 
portion  and  created  one  in  the  east.  It  is  rather  jokingly  re- 
marked that  Spokane  county  had  a  difficult  time  finding 
enough  residents  to  fill  the  county  offices.  Counties  were  then 
made  and  organized,  created,  and  extinguished  until  Washing- 
ton entered  the  Union  in  1889  with  thirty-three.  It  was  pro- 
vided at  that  time  that  no  new  county  should  be  created  with 
a  population  of  less  than  2000  and  that  no  new  counties  should 
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be  formed  which  would  reduce  any  of  the  existing  ones  to  a 
population  of  less  than  4000.  Six  more  counties,  as  you  may 
know,  have  been  added,  the  last  being  Pend  Oreille  in  191 1. 

To  paint  in  the  final  touch  of  this  little  sketch,  we  now  have 
in  the  state  of  Washington  39  counties  ranging  in  area  from 
200  square  miles  to  5000  square  miles,  San  Juan  being  the 
smallest  and  Okanogan  the  largest;  with  populations  ranging 
from  3000  to  over  400,000,  King  County  having  a  population  of 
about  460,000. 

The  only  simplification  of  our  county  structure  that  has  oc- 
curred since  1889  is  the  12th  amendment  to  our  state  constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  1924,  permitting  the  legislature  to  provide 
that  officers  of  the  smaller  counties  could  hold  more  than  one 
position. 

The  observation  to  be  made  from  these  facts  is  that  we  have 
in  the  state  of  Washington  (and  this  is  general,  I  believe)  a 
large  number  of  county  units  for  the  total  area;  that  these 
county  units  vary  widely  in  size,  in  point  of  total  population, 
and  total  area,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  total  assessed 
valuations  and  in  per  capita  costs  of  government  —  and,  as 
we  shall  be  able  to  infer  later,  these  very  inequalities  give  rise 
to  the  evils  which  form  the  principal  indictments  of  the  county 
form  of  government  organization. 

To  show  that  the  consideration  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  county  organization  has  been  reaching  a  new  high  we 
need  but  point  out  one  of  the  important  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  simplify  the  system  —  but  which  failed.  It  was 
the  County  Consolidation  Bill  before  the  Washington  Legisla- 
ture in  1 93 1.  Those  of  you  who  follow  the  doings  of  the  law 
makers  in  the  state  of  Washington  very  closely  may  remember 
it  as  Senate  Bill  #144,  which  provided  that  a  voluntary  con- 
solidation of  counties  could  be  made  on  petition  of  25%  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  either  county  and  ratification  by  a  majority 
in  both  counties.  But,  for  political  reasons,  or  otherwise,  this 
measure  failed  to  gain  recognition.  The  constitutionality  ques- 
tion may  have  been  the  stumbling  block  of  Senate  Bill  #144. 
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The  nth  article  of  the  state  constitution  provides,  or  re- 
quires rather,  that  the  legislature  establish  a  system  of  uniform 
county  governments,  and  provide  by  general  and  uniform  laws 
for  the  election  of  boards  of  county  commissioners,  sheriffs, 
clerks,  treasurers,  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  other  officers, 
and  prescribe  their  duties,  fix  their  term  of  office  and  their 
compensation.  The  legislature  has  since  added  auditors,  as- 
sessors, engineers,  school  superintendents,  and  coroners.  The 
onerous  part  of  this  constitutional  requirement,  as  Professor 
Harris  points  out,  is  the  requirement  of  uniformity.  Regardless 
of  its  size  in  area  and  population,  or  of  its  wealth  in  assessed 
valuation,  each  county  is  required  to  have  this  same  skeleton 
government.  The  possible  effect  was  pointed  out  in  the  joking 
remark  that  Spokane  county  could  hardly  find  enough  citizens 
to  fill  the  county  offices. 

At  any  rate  this  problem  of  constitutionality  is  one  to  be 
coped  with  in  any  consideration  of  fundamental  change.  Pro- 
fessor Harris  has  set  up  this  constitutional  revision  in  regard  to 
county  government  as  one  of  the  prerequisites  to  a  really  effi- 
cient system  of  local  administration  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
at  least. 

This  brings  us  to  our  third  consideration,  which  is  the  listing 
of  the  outstanding  indictments  that  are  brought  against  county 
government  today. 

All  of  these  may  be  set  forth  under  the  generic  term  "In- 
efficiency."   This  inefficiency  manifests  itself  in  three  ways: 

i.    Duplication. 

2.  No  coordinating  head. 

3.  Inequalities  of  tax  burdens  and  per  capita  costs. 

The  first  of  these  manifestations  of  inefficiency  is  duplica- 
tion, i.e.  there  are  too  many  counties,  too  great  a  number  of 
local  administrative  units  all  requiring,  constitutionally,  the 
same  skeleton  governmental  set-up.  The  natural  and  inevi- 
table result  of  this  is  that  there  is  a  duplication  of  functions 
and  of  physical  equipment.  In  every  county  there  must  be  one 
engineer,    a    county    school    superintendent,    an    assessor,    an 
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auditor,  etc.,  throughout  the  list  of  county  officers,  whether 
there  is  in  that  county  enough  business  to  require  an  officer 
for  that  work  or  not.  To  illustrate  the  possible  duplication 
in  physical  equipment,  we  may  take  the  case  of  the  maintenance 
of  county  roads.  One  such  department  with  a  minimum  of 
equipment  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  more  roads  than  the 
county  has;  yet  it  is  required  to  maintain  this  equipment  for 
the  few  roads  that  it  may  have. 

The  second  indictment  of  the  present  county  set-up  is  that 
there  is  no  coordinating  head  —  no  one  man  responsible  in  the 
county  for  the  administration  of  policy.  The  thirteen  units 
are  more  or  less  supreme  and  autonomous  each  in  its  own  field. 
Such  a  situation  is  really  an  anomaly.  For  instance,  you  cannot 
point  to  an  analagous  condition  in  any  other  governmental  unit. 
The  state  government  has  its  coordinating  head;  the  national 
government  has  its  coordinating  head.  All  good  business  men 
know  that  there  must  be  one  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  policy  and  on  whom  the  blame  may  be  placed 
if  the  whole  business  is  not  coordinated  efficiently.  Such  lack 
of  coordination,  of  course,  results  in  inefficiency. 

The  third  manifestation  of  inefficiency  is  inequalities  of  tax 
burdens  and  per  capita  costs  of  government.  I  suppose  that 
this  would  really  not  be  such  an  indictment  if  it  were  not  for 
the  basic  human  trait  in  all  of  us  which  makes  us  very  dissatis- 
fied when  we  have  to  pay  more  for  what  we  get  than  does  the 
next  fellow.  The  facts  upon  which  this  assertion  is  based  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  contention  of  inequality.  In  1932  (figures 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  Wash- 
ington) the  per  capita  cost  of  government  in  Skamania  County 
was  $18.84.  For  the  same  period  the  cost  was  $5.28  in  Kitsap 
County. 

These  figures  have,  doubtless,  been  altered  somewhat  since 
by  the  activities  of  our  County  Boards  of  Equalization  and  the 
work  of  our  State  Tax  Commission,  but  by  and  large  they  will 
still  show  that  these  inequalities  do  exist;  they  are  bound  to 
exist  where  units  differ  so  in  area,  population,  and  wealth. 
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In  this  same  vein  Professor  Harris  has  made  an  interesting 
observation  based  upon  his  careful  study  of  local  government 
in  the  state  of  Washington.  He  has  made  the  statement  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  an  efficiently  run  and  adequately 
financed  county  government  (according  to  the  constitutional 
requirements)  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  ten  million 
dollars.  As  you  may  note  by  referring  to  the  chart  of  the  State 
Tax  Commission  there  are  16  counties  in  this  state  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  less  than  ten  million  dollars. 

This  brings  us  to  a  listing  of  the  remedies  proposed,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  turn  by  succeeding  speakers.  The  first  of 
these,  an  outgrowth  as  we  have  seen  of  the  argument  of  duplica- 
tion, is  Consolidation;  consolidation  of  the  smaller  units  in 
order  to  bring  all  of  them  more  nearly  in  parity  of  area,  popula- 
tion, and  wealth. 

The  second  of  these  proposed  remedies,  growing  out  of  the 
argument  of  excessive  costs  and  inequalities,  is  the  County 
Manager.  The  County  Manager  would  be  an  individual 
selected  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  his  ability 
and  knowledge  in  handling  and  coordinating  the  affairs  of  the 
county.  He  would  be  directly  responsible  and  accountable  for 
them;  he  would  hold  office  so  long  as  his  services  were  satis- 
factory and  would  be  responsible  to  the  commissioners. 

The  third  suggestion  is  for  Abolition;  doing  away  entirely 
with  the  county  units  and  county  government  and  centralizing 
these  duties  and  functions  in  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ment; in  the  case  of  this  state,  at  Olympia. 

Each  of  these  proposals  will  be  considered  in  detail  for  you 
by  succeeding  speakers. 


COUNTY   CONSOLIDATION 

WILLIAM  HALL,   University  of  Oregon 

In  a  small  Western  town,  one  day  early  in  this  century,  the 
country  doctor  received  word  that  one  of  his  patients  living 
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far  back  in  the  hills  was  approaching  the  crisis  in  his  illness. 
The  doctor  had  just  returned  from  another  hurry-up  trip  and 
his  horse  was  in  no  condition  to  make  another  dash.  A  young 
neighbor  heard  of  the  doctor's  plight  and  offered  to  use  his 
new  means  of  transportation,  the  automobile,  to  take  him  to 
the  critically  ill  man.  The  doctor  made  his  trip  in  safety  and 
the  patient's  life  was  saved.  The  first  horseless  carriage  thus 
demonstrated  that  it  was  the  equal  of  the  horse  in  practical 
value.  Today  the  doctor  drives  the  modern  descendants  of 
that  early  automobile. 

Mr.  Botzer  has  pointed  out  that  this  self -same  auto,  along 
with  other  modern  improvements,  has  decreased  the  size  of  the 
state  until  today  the  citizen  of  the  most  remote  hamlet  is  only 
as  distant  from  the  state  capital  as  the  early  Oregon  pioneer 
used  to  be  from  his  nearest  neighbor. 

He  has  shown  you  that  our  " horse-and-buggy  system"  of 
county  government  has  broken  down.  If  I  may  continue  the 
analogy,  I  will  present  the  counterpart  of  the  automobile  — 
county  consolidation. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  plans  proposed  to  accomplish 
county  reorganization  in  this  state  and  they  have  been  widely 
discussed.  However  most  of  these  plans  have  been  supported 
on  the  same  basis  of  impartiality  as  was  used  by  a  historian 
recently  who  wrote  an  impartial  history  of  the  Civil  War  from 
the  Southern  viewpoint.  We  are  not  interested  in  securing 
jobs  as  county  officers;  we  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by 
speaking  the  truth  as  we  see  it.  It  is  always  wise  to  consider 
the  source  of  advice.  In  drawing  up  a  plan  for  reorganization 
of  our  counties  there  are  several  considerations  to  be  met. 
Most  important  of  all  —  such  a  plan  to  be  acceptable  must 
definitely  save  money  for  the  taxpayers  without  reducing  the 
amount  of  governmental  service  that  they  receive. 

Second  in  importance:  It  must  provide  for  those  counties 
which  will  be  most  convenient  from  a  standpoint  of  transporta- 
tion or,  in  other  words,  it  must  conform  to  the  accepted  highway 
system  of  the  state. 
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In  the  third  place:  It  must  make  use  of  the  natural  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  state. 

Finally,  a  new  county  system  to  be  worthy  of  adoption  must 
include  those  regions  whose  interests  are  similar. 

Shall  we  first  briefly  outline  our  proposed  plan  of  consolida- 
tion, showing  how  the  special  interests  of  sections  of  the  state 
have  been  considered  in  its  formation ;  how  geographic  contours 
have  influenced  our  selection  of  boundaries,  and  finally  how 
each  section  will  be  served  by  a  definite  transportation  system  ? 

Having  done  this  and  having  before  us  an  outline  of  the 
state  as  it  would  appear,  we  may  then  best  illustrate  how  con- 
siderations of  economical  operation  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
have  entered  into  our  proposed  consolidation. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  before  proceeding  further,  that 
though  I  deal  with  the  problem  of  consolidation  in  terms  of 
my  research  on  conditions  in  Oregon,  the  principle  of  consolida- 
tion is  equally  applicable  in  Washington. 

The  first  and  largest  of  these  proposed  counties  from  the  view- 
point of  population  consists  of  Portland  and  its  outlying  sub- 
urbs, as  you  can  see  here  on  the  map.  I  would  include  portions 
of  three  present  counties. 

From  the  standpoint  of  common  interest  this  county  should 
be  controlled  by  a  unity  of  spirit.  Portland's  interests  are 
mainly  commercial  and  manufacturing.  Contrast  this  new 
county  with  the  old  Multnomah.  In  that  county  you  had 
very  urban  areas,  agricultural  regions,  resort  areas,  lumber 
camps,  and  in  fact  a  very  wide  diversity  of  interests.  In  the 
new  county  Portland  city  is  synonymous  with  Portland  County. 
It  will  give  the  area  an  opportunity  to  develop  into  a  first-rate 
city.  The  entire  area  can  plan  its  streets  and  transportation 
system  into  a  unity  that  could  not  be  approached  before,  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  benefits. 

Let  us  now  consider  Taft  County,  to  be  formed  from  the 
present  counties  of  Clatsop,  Columbia,  the  northern  part  of 
Tillamook  County,  and  a  part  of  Washington  County,  as  illus- 
trated here  on  the  map. 
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As  you  can  easily  see,  the  county  is  united  by  a  highway 
system  revolving  around  Astoria  and  the  coast  area  in  their 
relation  with  Portland.  The  economic  interests  of  the  region 
lie  in  dairy  farming,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  the  resort  trade. 
There  is  a  further  unity  of  interest  through  the  desire  of  the 
whole  region  to  secure  better  roads  to  the  seacoast.  Coopera- 
tion to  obtain  the  coast  highway  forms  an  excellent  background 
of  common  interest  for  a  new  county. 

The  county  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  water  and  only  one 
new  boundary  would  have  to  be  surveyed  and  that  only  in  part. 
The  coast  mountains  are  not  important  from  a  unity  basis, 
especially  when  the  new  routes  to  the  coast  are  completed. 

Going  south,  we  urge  the  consolidation  of  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Marion,  Polk,  Lincoln,  Benton,  and  Yamhill,  together 
with  what  remains  of  Multnomah,  Clackamas  (east  of  the 
Cascades),  Tillamook,  and  Washington  counties  into  Ocean 
County. 

This  county  will  have  the  best  transportational  unity  of  any 
in  the  state.  Good  roads  make  all  parts  of  the  county  easily 
accessible.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Cascades  and  on 
the  west  by  the  ocean  and  on  the  south  by  the  present  county 
boundaries  so  that  only  parts  of  one  boundary  will  need  to  be 
surveyed. 

Agricultural  pursuits  form  the  occupational  interest  of  most 
of  the  people,  and  they  would  thus  have  a  common  interest. 

Our  next  county  would  include  the  present  counties  of  Lane, 
Goos,  Douglas,  Curry,  and  a  small  part  of  northern  Josephine 
County.  This  county  is  closely  unified  in  a  transportational 
and  trade  way  with  the  coast  towns  looking  to  Eugene  and 
Roseburg  for  their  supplies.  The  entire  region  is  agrarian  in 
its  chief  interest,  but  also  has  a  strong  common  interest  in  the 
lumber  business. 

The  task  becomes  easier  in  eastern  Oregon.  Our  first  county 
would  be  Wilson,  including  the  old  counties  of  Wasco,  Sherman, 
Hood  River,  and  those  parts  of  Clackamas  lying  east  of  the 
Cascade  mountains.     The  entire  region  is  bound  together  by 
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good  roads,  the  river  county  is  interested  in  development  of 
the  Columbia  for  its  trade  potentialities,  while  the  interior  is 
interested  because  it  would  afford  cheap  transportation  for 
their  abundant  wheat  crops,  to  mention  one  of  their  common 
interests  very  vital  at  this  time. 

Going  south  we  find  Whitman  County  composed  of  the  old 
Jefferson,  Crook,  Deschutes,  and  southern  Wheeler  counties. 
This  region  is  very  similar  in  topography,  the  chief  industries 
are  farming  and  lumbering,  and  Bend  serves  as  a  distribution 
point  for  the  area.  Southern  Wheeler  was  included  because  its 
interests  lie  more  with  this  region  through  the  Ochoco  Highway 
than  they  do  with  northern  Wheeler  County.  For  example,  the 
Mitchel  paper  is  even  printed  in  Prineville ;  nearly  all  supplies 
are  sent  out  from  that  city  also. 

Next  south  we  have  the  county  of  Modoc  composed  of  the 
present  counties  of  Klamath,  Lake,  Jackson,  Josephine,  and 
what  remains  of  Curry.  The  parts  of  the  county  are  connected 
by  an  excellent  system  of  roads.  The  whole  region  finds  a 
community  of  interest  with  itself  and  with  northern  California. 
Lumbering  and  agriculture  are  common  interests  with  the 
whole  county. 

Gilliam,  Morrow,  Umatilla,  and  the  remaining  part  of 
Wheeler,  together  with  northern  Grant  County  form  what  we 
call  Mae  West  County  because  it  has  so  many  curves.  This 
county  could  gain  much  by  unification,  as  its  chief  interest  is 
wheat  farming  and  because  it  forms  a  geographical  and  trans- 
portational  unit. 

Below  Mae  West  we  find  the  present  counties  of  Harney, 
Malheur,  and  southern  Grant,  uniting  to  form  our  largest  new 
county.  Dahlberg  County  so  called  has  suffered  in  the  past 
from  a  poor  highway  system  because  it  has  not  been  tributary 
to  the  Portland  market,  but  has  tended  to  lean  towards  Boise 
and  California.  The  chief  cities  are  connected,  however,  and 
the  chief  interest,  cattle-raising,  is  common  to  the  whole  county. 
This  county  has  been  somewhat  of  a  poor  relation,  but  by 
pooling  their  resources,  they  may  be  able  to  bring  a  greater  de- 
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velopment  of  their  section  through  irrigation  and  better  roads. 

Our  last  county,  number  ten,  consists  of  the  old  Wallowa, 
Baker,  and  Union  counties,  which  we  call  Wallowa.  The  four 
chief  cities,  Baker,  La  Grande,  Union,  and  Enterprise,  are 
connected  by  good  roads,  and  the  interests  of  lumbering  and 
cattle-raising  tend  to  unite  the  region  into  a  common  govern- 
ment and  will  form  the  base  for  a  stronger  eastern  Oregon. 

These  counties  are  not  perfect  as  to  detail  of  boundary  but 
point  out  the  general  direction  which  county  revision  must 
take  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

I  am  certain  there  is  one  point  in  your  minds  that  has  not 
been  settled.  It  arises  in  the  form  of  the  question  —  What 
will  these  new  counties  cost  us,  and  will  they  save  us  money? 

First  let  us  examine  the  actual  cost  of  putting  this  system 
into  effect.  As  I  have  pointed  out  several  times  and  as  you 
can  see  from  the  map  here,  there  are  only  two  or  three  places 
where  any  new  surveying  of  boundary  lines  will  be  necessary. 
Thus  there  will  not  be  much  cost  involved  along  this  line.  The 
county  records  will  not  need  to  be  transferred  over  in  most 
cases  except  where  counties  have  been  divided.  In  those 
cases  copies  of  those  parts  of  the  record  pertaining  to  the  small 
part  might  be  made  at  a  small  expense  and  filed  at  the  new 
county  seat  set-up.  No  new  buildings  will  be  needed  in  most 
cases  as  most  of  the  combinations  have  one  courthouse  some- 
where in  the  county  that  will  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
county  government. 

Let  us  admit,  however,  that  there  will  be  some  small  charges 
necessary  to  get  the  system  into  operation.  However,  in  a 
moment  I  will  point  out  that  the  savings  we  can  make  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  will  more  than  care  for  this  expense. 
Criticism  of  the  plan  on  this  ground  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
story  once  told  by  Ed  Wynn. 

A  certain  rather  dollar-squeezing  individual  bought  a  pair 
of  new  shoes  which  cost  him  $2.95.  This  gentleman  wished  to 
obtain  the  maximum  of  wear  from  these  shoes.  Therefore  he 
began  to  take  three-foot  strides  in  order  to  conserve  his  shoe 
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leather.  The  only  difficulty  was  that  he  ripped  up  his  five- 
dollar  pants  in  order  to  save  his  $2.95  shoes.  Ed  Wynn  inci- 
dentally told  this  story  as  if  it  had  occurred  to  a  Scotchman. 
As  my  ancestors  are  Scotch,  I  doubt  its  veracity.  A  true 
Scotchman  would  have  taken  off  the  shoes  and  gone  barefoot. 

This  story  illustrates  the  principle  that  we  may  easily  be 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.  County  consolidation  will  save 
us  much  money.    Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  by  actual  examples. 

Let  us  return  to  Columbia  County,  which  has  a  cost  of 
$11.10  for  county  government  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  county. 

Its  neighboring  county  has  an  even  higher  yearly  rate, 
amounting  to  $14.40  per  person.  As  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  counties  are  children  the  real  per  capita  charge  is  much 
higher,  in  fact,  almost  double.  Let  us  see  how  this  money  is 
spent  now  and  what  would  happen  if  the  counties  were  consoli- 
dated. 

The  sheriff  of  Columbia  County  receives  $1,800  in  salary 
and  has  other  expenses  of  over  $10,000  for  the  hire  of  deputies, 
supplies,  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  etc.  Clatsop  County 
has  a  very  similar  expense.  Now  if  the  two  counties  consolidate 
under  this  plan,  we  will  be  able  to  eliminate  one  sheriff  or,  if 
necessary,  hire  a  deputy  to  take  his  place  at  a  lower  salary. 
The  item  of  $1,760  for  supplies  and  telephone  for  the  sheriff 
would  be  very  materially  reduced  under  consolidation.  At 
present  the  deputies  in  the  office  do  not  have  enough  to  keep 
them  all  busy  full  time,  but  it  is  necessary  to  hire  them,  because 
a  man  connected  with  the  bookkeeping  department  of  the  tax 
collection  part  of  the  sheriff's  office  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
scientific  criminology.  Neither  can  the  straight-shooting  two- 
gun  man  be  expected  to  know  how  to  keep  books.  Under  con- 
solidation both  would  be  kept  busy  full  time  at  their  specialities 
and  one  or  two  deputies  and  clerks  could  be  eliminated.  This 
department  alone  should  save  the  county  over  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  county  clerk  too  receives  $1,800  salary  and  hires  two 
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deputies  at  about  $1,300  each,  as  well  as  a  part-time  clerk. 
We  can  save  the  cost  of  one  chief  clerk,  as  this  work  is  mainly 
supervisory  anyway,  and  can  by  consolidation  probably  elimi- 
nate another  clerk. 

This  same  thing  is  true  of  the  assessor's  and  treasurer's 
offices  in  a  lesser  degree,  as  they  at  present  spend  less  funds. 

The  care  of  the  courthouse  at  St.  Helens  last  year  cost  the 
people  of  Columbia  County  $2,420  or  about  twenty-five  cents 
for  every  male  inhabitant.  The  largest  item  was  janitors' 
salaries.  Under  consolidation  $2,500  would  be  saved  each  year 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  enlarged  county. 

Examples  of  consolidation  benefits  here  can  be  continued 
indefinitely.  One  district  attorney  would  suffice  to  try  all  the 
cases  arising  in  our  consolidated  county.  He  would  have  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  the  state  practice,  it  is  true,  but  is  he 
not  being  paid  for  it?  One  county  judge  at  a  saving  of  $1,200 
could  be  eliminated.  We  would  eliminate  the  salary  of  $1,500 
for  one  county  commissioner  and  yet  leave  our  new  county 
with  an  ample  governing  board  of  four  members. 

These  savings  would  conservatively  total  nearly  $10,000 
yearly  in  this  one  county. 

Even  greater  savings  could  be  made  in  the  county  of  Taft, 
where  the  offices  are  larger  and  the  officers  are  merely  super- 
visors of  the  work  done  by  deputies.  Instead  of  five  supervisors 
of  the  work  of  the  County  Clerk's  office  we  will  have  one  and 
save  the  salary  of  the  other  four  chief  clerks,  amounting  to  over 
$7,000.  Similar  savings  can  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  county 
sheriff.  These  savings  are  practical  and  can  be  easily  seen. 
Others,  such  as  would  result  from  wholesale  prices  on  large  lots 
of  stationery  and  other  supplies,  the  hiring  of  experts  to  care 
for  one  particular  kind  of  county  business,  and  the  use  of  cheaper 
labor  where  skilled  labor  is  now  employed  could  be  similarly 
effected.  To  illustrate  this  last:  The  county  clerk's  assistant 
in  Crook  County  is  required  to  do  some  bookkeeping,  although 
she  spends  the  greater  part  of  her  time  doing  simple  stenog- 
raphy.    Thus  she  is  paid  bookkeepers'  wages  of  $100  a  month 
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for  doing  a  stenographer's  work  which  draws  a  maximum  wage 
of  $60  in  a  private  business  concern.  Under  consolidation  with 
Jefferson  and  Deschutes  counties,  one  good  bookkeeper  could  be 
employed  and  one  stenographer,  thus  eliminating  three  clerks 
now  paid  bookkeepers'  salaries. 

The  savings  I  have  here  set  forth  for  a  few  typical  counties 
hold  throughout  the  state,  the  amount  of  saving  depending 
upon  the  present  cost  of  government  and  the  extent  of  consoli- 
dation. 

However,  in  one  audience  we  have  spoken  before,  a  man 
arose  after  we  had  finished  speaking  and  stated,  when  questions 
were  called  for,  that  you  can  feed  a  goat  more  cheaply  than  a 
cow  but  that  you  don't  get  as  much  milk  from  her.  In  other 
words,  he  felt  that  consolidation  of  Oregon  counties  would 
result  in  a  reduced  service  to  the  citizen. 

It  is  exactly  the  opposite.  Allow  me  to  use  a  similar  analogy 
to  show  what  I  mean.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  two  cows 
that  each  produce  a  gallon  of  low- test  milk  daily.  Let  us  say 
it  costs  twenty-five  cents  a  day  to  feed  each  of  them.  We  will 
not  get  rich  selling  their  milk.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
another  cow  that  produces  two  gallons  and  a  half  of  milk  a  day. 
It  costs  the  same  to  feed  her  as  it  does  each  of  the  other  cows. 
Yet  for  our  twenty-five  cents  here  we  are  getting  more  milk 
than  the  other  two  can  produce  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents. 

Our  old  tax-eating  thirty-six  county  set-up  is  similar  to  the 
two  cows  of  my  analogy.  Our  new  ten-county  plan  is  like  the 
better  producer.  We  will  have  fewer  taxes,  yet  we  will  gain 
greater  returns. 

Let  me  take  a  few  examples  of  this  increased  efficiency  before 
I  conclude.  The  new  sheriff  will  be  able  better  to  enforce  the 
laws.  He  will  at  least  have  a  fighting  chance  to  catch  the 
criminals  before  they  escape.  Under  our  present  system  they 
are  out  of  the  county  before  the  sheriff  can  get  started. 

Taxes  will  be  more  equal  over  similar  lands.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  those  interests  which  are  similar  will  be  grouped 
together.     In  our  new  Whitman  County,  sheep  raising  is  one 
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of  the  main  industries.  Yet  in  that  county  under  the  old  set-up, 
Crook  assessed  sheep  at  $1.25  a  head,  Deschutes  at  $1.35,  and 
Jefferson  at  $1.00  only.  With  a  consolidation  the  assessment 
would  be  uniform  at  the  same  time  that  the  tax  rate  would  be 
lower. 

It  will  be  possible  to  work  out  a  uniform  road  program  that 
has  not  been  possible  in  the  past.  If  you  will  pardon  another 
example  from  eastern  Oregon  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  — 
Several  years  ago  the  two  counties  of  Crook  and  Jefferson  both 
desired  a  road  connecting  their  two  main  towns.  Having  agreed 
upon  this,  Crook  proceeded  to  build  a  fine  modern  highway  to 
the  edge  of  its  county  line.  However,  in  Jefferson  County  a 
reversal  of  political  fortune  had  taken  place  meanwhile  and  the 
new  county  court  refused  to  build  the  connecting  road.  Thus 
Crook  County  had  a  fine  modern  highway  leading  nowhere. 

Under  county  consolidation  such  a  situation  could  not  arise. 
The  two  towns  would  be  in  a  single  county,  and  by  planning 
the  county  commissioners  would  be  able  to  decide  upon  a 
course  of  action  and  carry  it  through  to  completion. 

A  system  of  county  consolidation  such  as  we  have  outlined 
together  here,  based  as  it  is  upon  community  of  interest,  trans- 
portation, and  commerce,  together  with  the  geography  of  the 
Oregon  country,  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  county  govern- 
ments within  this  state  and  will  at  the  same  time  yield  increased 
returns  of  government  services.  We  can  by  its  adoption  secure 
a  better  government  at  a  reduced  cost. 


COUNTY-MANAGER   PLAN 

KESSLER  CANNON,   University  of  Oregon 

The  previous  speakers  have  directed  their  efforts  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  several  aspects  of  this  problem  of  county  govern- 
ment, reorganization,  and  realignment.  The  problem  of  the 
counties,  and  the  need  for  some  constructive  program  that  will 
meet  with  the  demands  and  conditions  of  modern  times  has 
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been  carefully  outlined  by  Mr.  Botzer.  In  line  with  the  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Hall  has  a  plan  of  county  consolidation  that  recognizes 
political,  social,  economic,  and  geographical  conditions.  This 
reduction  in  the  number  of  counties  has  been  extended  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency  and  economy,  and  now  that  the  external 
aspect  of  the  county  has  been  treated  and  set  forth  as  a  tenable 
solution  to  the  problem,  I  wish  to  extend  a  plan  of  county 
manager  as  a  supplementary  program.  My  concern  is  not  that 
of  the  number  of  counties.  There  might  be  4,  7,  10,  as  Mr.  Hall 
suggests,  or  there  might  still  be  the  existing  number;  36  in 
Oregon,  39  in  Washington.  There  still  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
definite  need  for  internal  reorganization  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber. The  county-manager  plan  is  put  forth  in  the  light  of 
my  research  and  study  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  as  the 
end  itself.  It  is  highly  probable  that  several  different  ideas 
would  be  incorporated  together  to  achieve  the  desired  results: 
efficiency,  economy,  representation,  and  service. 

State  provisions  and  constitutional  amendments  in  various 
states  of  the  Union,  California,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  have  been  reflecting  new  trends  in  local  administration 
through  the  adoption  of  optional  home  rule  provisions.  The  one 
striking  outcome  of  this  movement,  not  considering  the  de- 
sirability or  undesirability  of  such  a  statute,  has  been  in  the 
stimulation  it  gives  to  further  interest  in  government.  And  the 
increased  interest  is  in  the  right  direction.  A  plan  of  county 
manager  will  inject  more  responsibility  into  a  county  govern- 
ment, and  will  reflect  this  added  power  and  use  into  every 
citizen  that  lives  under  its  influence.  The  more  vital  the 
government  is  made  to  appear  to  the  people,  the  more  certain 
we  can  be  that  our  government  will  be  efficient  and  economical. 

We  must  also  realize  that  such  a  thing  as  a  change  in  govern- 
ment is  not  accomplished  by  merely  signing  a  legislative  act; 
it  is  not  accomplished  over  night  through  the  exploitation  of  a 
propagandized  press;  such  things  come  about  slowly,  and  the 
more  permanent  the  result,  usually  the  more  gradual  and  graded 
the  change. 
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In  the  offering  of  any  form  for  changing  the  status  quo  of 
our  government,  we  must  recognize  that  a  major  need  in  all 
these  plans  is  something  that  will  change  constitutions  or  ac- 
cepted statutes  so  that  the  counties  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  power  of  altering  the  government  structure. 
After  all,  without  opportunity  to  act,  there  is  small  interest 
in  the  question  of  better  types  of  government.  Counties  today 
are  too  often  dictated  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  in  outmoded 
constitutional  stipulations.  But  given  the  power  to  express 
their  views,  to  change  by  vote  their  form  of  government,  then 
people  will  act,  and  will  accomplish  the  aims  of  good  govern- 
ment;  efficiency,  economy,  representation,  service. 

A  program  of  county  manager  embodies  all  of  these  four 
standards  of  government.  It  provides  that  a  governing  board 
be  elected  by  the  people  from  districts  or  from  the  county  at 
large,  which  will  appoint  a  county  manager  for  indefinite 
tenure  of  office.  This  manager  will  at  all  times  be  directly 
responsible  to  this  governing  board  and  will  carry  into  opera- 
tion its  major  policies.  Through  the  popular  election  of  these 
men  and  because  of  the  indefinite  term  of  the  county  manager, 
the  democratic  form  of  government  will  not  be  lost. 

jThe  manager  form  of  operation  is  characteristic  of  many 
phases  of  American  life,  both  outside  and  inside  the  government 
as  we  see  it  today.  In  all  types  of  business  administration  the 
authority  and  responsibility  are  centered  in  one  man,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  directors.  In  our  schools  we 
have  an  organization,  especially  in  the  unit  type  of  school 
administration,  that  very  nearly  approaches  a  county  manager 
in  principle.  In  corporate  enterprise  where  there  is  a  group  of 
stockholders  which  in  turn  elects  a  governing  board,  we  also 
find  a  manager.  The  keynote  of  all  these  forms  of  operation 
is  the  combination  of  a  representative  board  to  decide  major 
policies,  and  a  manager  to  be  chief  administrator.  To  me,  there 
seems  to  be  no  rational  reason  for  leaving  the  county  entirely 
free  of  such  a  form  of  management,  when  on  both  hands,  from 
the  city  and  municipal  governments  to  the  state  and  federal, 
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we  provide  a  president  or  manager  who  is  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  a  governing  board. 

The  county  manager  will  directly  control  all  of  the  other 
offices  of  the  county  that  will  remain,  and  will  select  the  head 
men,  and  will  be  expected  to  supervise  and  govern  the  offices 
of  the  county. 

We  propose  to  leave  the  judge  and  district  attorney  free 
from  the  county  manager  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Attorney  General,  who  will  appoint  these  officers.  Their  sala- 
ries are  fixed  by  law.  The  county  governing  board  will  arrange 
for  their  quarters,  pay  their  salary,  and  contribute  to  the  pay- 
roll of  their  staff. 

Every  one  of  the  other  county  officers  should  be  appointive, 
should  hold  office  on  good  behavior,  and  should  at  all  times  be 
under  the  vigilant  control  of  the  manager.  The  moment  you 
effect  centralization  of  authority  and  appointive  power,  you 
have  organization  in  a  government  capable  of  coordinated 
work ;  and  not  till  then ! 

The  aim  of  such  a  plan  is  efficiency,  economy,  centralization 
of  authority  and  management,  and  the  removal  of  politics  from 
government,  which  I  believe  is  very  important.  In  past  years 
where  the  cities  of  the  county  have  been  adopting  a  city- 
manager  form  of  government,  which  is  essentially  like  a  county- 
manager  form,  political  rings  have  been  driven  from  the  city, 
and  each  day  are  becoming  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
county  courthouse  ring.  Cities  today  in  four  out  of  five  cases 
are  chartered  for  city  manager,  and  the  only  place  to  which 
greedy  politicians  may  turn  is  to  the  county.  By  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  program  of  county  manager,  politics  will  be  still 
further  removed  from  the  government. 

The  members  of  the  governing  board  will  be  selected  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  the  selection  of  school  board  members. 
This  board  will  meet  at  convenient  intervals,  decide  on  the 
future  aims  of  the  county,  and  will  receive  no  compensation 
except  cost  of  transportation. 

The   advancement   of  government   functions   of  education, 
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law  enforcement,  road-building  programs,  justice,  and  other 
duties  will  be  placed  on  a  higher  plane.  The  government  will 
be  able  to  enter  new  fields  of  health  service,  poorhouse  care, 
treatment  of  the  insane  with  specialized  hospitals  and  sanitar- 
iums. 

The  essential  principles  of  a  county-manager  government 
are  found  in  unification  of  all  power  in  a  simple  elective  board 
with  full  power  to  get  results,  similar  to  the  city-manager  form 
of  city  government.  It  is  my  contention  that  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  in  county  government  will  result  in  a  more 
sane  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our  counties. 


COUNTY   GOVERNMENT    MUST    BE   ABOLISHED 

RUSSELL  POTTER,   University  of  Washington 

Mr.  Botzer  has  stated  that  change  is  a  fundamental  law  of 
nature;  yet  to  advocate  change  is  to  be  stigmatized  a  radical. 
There  is,  however,  no  wrong  in  being  radical;  but  there  is 
error  in  not  being  radical  enough.  If  we  are  to  make  a  change, 
as  we  must,  it  should  be  one  that  is  decisive,  one  that  is  con- 
ducive to  a  furtherance  of  our  civilization.  The  county  in  its 
present  form  is  unsatisfactory.  This  we  all  agree  upon.  The 
question  is  now,  just  how  shall  these  evils  of  duplication,  in- 
efficiency, and  inequalities  of  cost  be  rectified? 

In  order  to  please  the  conservative  attitude,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  accusation  of  being  a  radical,  the  plans  of  consoli- 
dation and  county  manager  have  been  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
men who  have  preceded  me.  Undoubtedly,  their  suggestions 
would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  our  trouble,  yet  we  would  still 
have  county  government.  The  abolitionist  believes  the  evils  of 
county  government  to  be  inherent,  and  that  the  only  remedy 
for  these  evils  is  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  system.  Yes, 
to  most  of  you  such  a  proposal  is  far  too  extreme.  Far  better, 
you  think,  to  accept  the  more  moderate  program,  to  nurse 
along  and  patch  up  the  old  system.    The  county,  you  say,  is 
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a  part  of  our  great  America;    it  has  served  us  long  and  well. 
But  you  fail  to  ask  yourself:   Is  it  necessary? 

You  who  think  that  I  am  unduly  radical,  you  who  think 
that  such  a  program  is  too  extreme,  acquaint  yourself  with  your 
state  constitution.  You  shall  find  provisions  for  public  welfare, 
public  works,  education,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
And  you  shall  also  find  that  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  state, 
not  the  county,  shall  be  the  administrator  of  these  duties.  But 
they  are  at  the  present  time  also  the  obligations  of  the  county. 
Now  which  agency  is  the  proper  guardian  of  these  duties  ?  If 
you  say  it  is  the  county,  not  the  state,  then  you  have  disclaimed 
your  constitution,  and  have  proven  yourself  as  radical  as  I. 
If  you  say  it  is  the  state,  not  the  county,  then  you  agree  with 
me  that  the  county,  as  a  unit  of  government,  ought  to  be 
abolished.  For  if  the  duties  of  the  county  should  be  performed 
by  the  state,  then  the  county  is  unnecessary;  and  if  it  is  un- 
necessary there  is  no  justification  for  its  existence.  Hence, 
the  program  of  abolition  can  in  neither  case  be  called  radical. 

The  abolitionist  has  met  his  most  serious  criticism  from 
those  who  cherish  local  autonomy.  On  the  surface  it  seems  as 
if  the  centralization,  which  would  naturally  take  place,  would 
destroy  all  local  autonomy.  Under  closer  examination,  how- 
ever, we  find  this  to  be  an  entirely  misconceived  notion.  We 
must  remember  that  the  county  is  not  a  legislative  body.  It  is 
not  a  policy-making  group  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  func- 
tions of  the  county,  good  or  bad,  are  administrative.  Techni- 
cally, it  is  a  subdivision  of  the  state  government.  To  wipe  out 
the  system  of  county  government  then  would  not  destroy  any 
previous  power  of  local  control.  We  must  also  remember  that 
the  abolition  of  county  government  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  abolition  of  county  boundaries.  It  would  strike  only  at  a 
system  which  has  been  superimposed  upon  an  otherwise  efficient 
structure.  The  county  is  an  extra  and  superfluous  step  in  the 
administration  of  our  state  law,  and  it  is  as  such  that  its  ex- 
tinction is  advocated. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  county  can  be  wiped  out  without 
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making  further  changes  in  our  administrative  system.  The 
state  departments  in  their  present  form  are  far  from  adequate 
to  assume  complete  responsibility.  New  men  are  needed,  men 
expert  in  their  field.  They  should  be  appointed  in  a  manner 
not  unlike  the  civil  service,  and  should  be  assigned  to  a  position 
for  indefinite  tenure.  These  state  departments  which  now 
perform  substantially  the  same  functions  as  the  counties, 
would  be  revised  and  enlarged  and  held  responsible  to  the  state 
legislature.  It  is  upon  departments  such  as  these  that  the 
abolitionist  would  place  all  obligations  of  administration  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  county. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  advantages  of  such  a  system. 

One  ideal  of  education  is  uniformity.  Is  there  any  uniformity 
in  the  present  set-up  ?  The  large  and  wealthy  county  has  large 
and  luxurious  schools.  It  has  good  teachers,  good  equipment, 
excellent  books.  The  student  has  every  advantage.  But  what 
about  the  smaller  and  poorer  counties?  Compare  the  schools 
of  Snohomish  and  Skamania  with  those  of  Spokane  and  King. 

Do  you  find  the  same  standards?  No,  of  course  you  don't. 
The  contrast  is  so  striking  that  I  am  sure  every  one  of  you  has 
noticed  it.  Professor  Bolton  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Washington  has  for  this  very  reason  become 
an  ardent  advocate  of  state  control.  He  believes  that  in  that 
way  the  discrepancies  and  discrimination  which  exist  in  county 
administration  will  no  longer  blemish  our  educational  system. 

Under  state  control  great  strides  toward  standardization 
will  naturally  follow.  All  schools  will  come  under  the  authority 
of  the  state  supervisor.  Minimum  standards  of  excellence 
shall  be  attained.  Funds  shall  be  allotted  according  to  need. 
Any  other  method  is  discriminatory  and  undemocratic.  The 
abrogation  of  the  county  will  then  render  us  a  great  service 
in  the  progression  of  our  educational  system. 

The  matter  of  public  works  is  identical  with  that  of  education. 
The  concentrated  districts  of  the  state  are  able  to  carry  on  quite 
extensive  programs,  whereas  the  scattered  rural  communities 
are  unable  even  to  maintain  the  necessary  equipment.     The 
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salaries  of  county  engineers  range  from  $50  to  $300  a  month. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  the  type  of  engineer  that  can  be 
obtained  for  $50  a  month. 

In  short,  public  works  are  of  state- wide  concern.  Our  state 
construction  program  should  be  one  that  will  benefit  all,  not  a 
few.  Under  state  control  a  group  of  competent  engineers  can 
be  maintained.  We  shall  then  have  an  organized  department 
which  shall  be  of  service  and  of  credit  to  the  people  of  our  state. 
Is  this  not  better  than  tolerating  the  present  hodgepodge  part- 
time  methods  of  the  county  ? 

As  in  education  and  public  works,  so  it  is  in  public  welfare. 
I  need  but  point  out  to  you  the  state  custodial  schools  to  illus- 
trate my  point.  Here  we  have  institutions  which  have  proven 
themselves  most  efficient.  Compare  them  with  the  county 
poorhouse  which  has  in  the  past  bulked  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  with  delinquents  of  every  description.  Surely  an 
extension  of  policy  found  in  our  state  institutions  is  highly 
desirable. 

Gray's  Harbor  County  has  a  per  capita  cost  of  $7.50  for 
public  welfare  alone;  yet  they  have  been  forced  to  dismiss 
their  milk  inspector  and  their  charity  commissioner.  How  can 
any  government  expect  efficient  administration  when  it  is 
unable  to  maintain  an  efficient  staff?  The  county  of  Gray's 
Harbor  has  been  unable  to  maintain  a  necessary  staff  to 
administer  its  public  welfare,  yet  its  per  capita  cost  exceeds 
that  of  most  other  counties  in  the  state.  Gray's  Harbor  is  not 
alone ;  similar  conditions  exist  in  over  half  of  the  other  counties. 
Public  welfare  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved  as  the  individual 
community  sees  fit.  Common  decency  demands  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  those  who  are  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves. The  abolitionist  contends  that  the  state  is  in  a  more 
advantageous  position  for  such  administration  than  the  county. 

The  problem  of  justice  is  of  little  concern.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  has  always  been  a  strictly  state  concern,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  county  can  in  no  way  affect  it. 

The  abolition  of  the  county  will  reduce  the  cost  of  govern- 
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ment.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  statis- 
tics on  this  particular  point.  But  when  we  consider  that  such 
officers  as  county  commissioners,  engineers,  tax  collectors, 
assessors,  etc.,  shall  be  completely  eliminated,  it  should  be  safe 
to  estimate  a  fairly  substantial  reduction.  Then  too  there  shall 
be  a  vast  saving  in  equipment,  housing  facilities,  and  the  like. 
Yet  the  abolitionist  is  not  particularly  interested  in  cost ;  that 
is  incidental.  The  main  objective  of  abolition  is  efficiency,  and 
that,  we  believe,  shall  be  obtained  by  the  complete  assumption 
of  administrative  duties  by  the  state. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  county  is  first 
of  all  unnecessary;  second,  that  by  its  abolition  we  shall  obtain 
a  removal  of  duplication,  a  reduction  of  cost,  and  greater  ad- 
ministrative efficiency.  Yet  such  arguments  shall  never  rid  us 
of  the  county  system.  Government,  as  any  other  institution, 
suffers  from  what  the  sociologist  would  term  social  lag.  We 
have  always  had  the  county;  hence  we  must  continue  with  it. 
The  fact  that  it  is  inefficient  and  costly  makes  no  difference. 
It  is  an  American  institution,  and  as  such  it  must  continue  to 
exist.  But  those  of  you  who  feel  the  need  for  standardization 
in  education,  for  decent  provision  for  delinquents,  for  reduction 
in  cost,  and  for  a  removal  of  this  insane  duplication,  shall 
demand  that  something  be  done;  you  shall  demand  at  least 
that  some  justification  be  offered  for  the  continued  existence 
of  the  county.  I  have  shown  you  that  it  is  unnecessary,  that 
there  is  no  possible  justification  for  further  toleration  of  its 
maladministration ;  hence  it  must  be  abolished. 


A  symposium  on  the  proposition:  The  Nations  of  the 
World  Should  Agree  to  Prevent  the  International  Ship- 
ment of  Arms  and  Munitions.  The  participants  were 
representatives  of  Stanford  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 


DAVID  MELINKOFF,  Stanford  University 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  Mr.  Rogers  has 
told  you,  we  have  just  completed  a  series  of  debates  and  I  thank 
God  we  are  out  of  tournaments.  You  can  never  tell  who  wins 
or  anything  about  them.  I  remember  once  we  had  six  pre- 
liminary debates  and  we  were  not  told  the  result  of  any  one  of 
them  until  they  were  all  over.  We  waited  in  our  car  while  our 
manager  went  to  get  the  bad  news.  He  came  out  bubbling 
over  with  joy  and  screamed,  "The  right  side  has  won."  I  have 
never  seen  Mr.  Rogers  so  downhearted  in  all  my  life  as  he  was 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  told  you  that  after  traveling  and  debating 
together  for  some  time,  we  have  finally  found  that  we  disagree. 
Now,  to  me  the  realization  of  that  was  a  horrible  shock.  Mr. 
Rogers  and  I  had  often  debated  on  the  negative  and  whenever 
he  presented  an  argument  I  thought  it  more  funny  than  logical. 
I  never  dreamed  he  believed  the  stuff!  Coming  down  on  the 
boat  from  Victoria  we  began  talking  this  over  and  he  had  the 
nerve  to  tell  me  he  believed  what  he  had  been  saying.  I  was 
simply  astounded.  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get 
him  to  lie  down  and  take  a  nap.  I  thought  him  to  be  mentally 
confused.  I  ordered  an  aspirin  for  Bill  and  a  whisky  soda  for 
myself.  While  he  was  resting,  I  slipped  in  another  whisky 
soda.  When  he  woke  up  I  thought  he  would  be  all  right,  but 
he  still  believed  the  same  thing.  He  has  the  nerve  to  believe 
you  can't  do  anything  toward  peace  by  instituting  an  embargo 
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on  the  shipment  of  armaments.    I  have  decided  I  should  have 
taken  the  aspirin  and  given  Bill  the  whisky  soda. 

I  have  completely  recovered  from  the  soda,  and  Bill  from 
the  aspirin,  although  I  hope  it  did  him  some  good.  At  any  rate, 
there  seems  to  be  an  odd  division  of  opinion  among  the  speakers 
this  evening.  I  am  the  only  one  to  defend  the  Armaments 
Embargo.  All  these  other  gentlemen  are  opposed  to  the  em- 
bargo. That  seems  strange;  but  I  am  glad  the  division  is  three 
to  one.  That  ratio  really  represents  the  actual  division  in  the 
world  at  large,  of  those  who  really  want  peace  and  those  who 
read  the  Hearst  newspapers.  I  realize  that,  with  all  the  propa- 
ganda that  has  gone  on,  for  me  to  get  up  here  and  advocate 
international  agreement  against  shipping  of  arms  is  audacious. 
It  is  as  bad  as  asking  someone  on  a  Lucky  program  to  have  a 
Camel,  even  though  Camels  happen  to  be  the  better  cigarette. 
At  any  rate,  as  you  know,  the  policy  of  all  the  journalism  of  this 
country  seems  to  be  dominated  by  the  yellow  press  against 
alliance  with  Europe  and  Asia.  To  the  majority  of  people, 
international  agreements  seem  ridiculous.  They  say:  "Im- 
agine dealing  with  the  Japanese ;  they  don't  even  speak  English. " 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  to  contend  with.  As  for  this 
symposium,  I  suppose  I  will  incur  the  wrath  of  those  people 
here  who  believe  it  is  useless  to  attack  any  sort  of  problem 
unless  you  deal  with  ultimate  causes  first.  The  Communists 
and  the  pacifists  believe  you  cannot  even  try  to  get  to  the 
problem  of  war  before  first  getting  to  the  fundamental  and 
basic  conditions  of  war.  It  is  that  psychology  that  leads  some 
people  to  think  you  can't  deal  with  the  problem  of  halitosis 
with  Listerine  while  searching  for  its  fundamental  causes.  They 
also  believe  that  if  you  can't  keep  100  per  cent  dry,  you  might 
as  well  be  all  wet.  Mr.  Rogers  is  in  that  position  here  this 
evening.  He,  as  anyone  else  who  can  see  beyond  the  tip  of  his 
nose,  recognizes  certain  fundamental  causes  of  war,  certain 
things  that  bring  war  to  all  nations.  We  should  get  at  those 
causes.  I  am  not  misguided  enough  to  think  the  Armaments 
Embargo  will  settle  everything. 
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Germany  did  not  march  into  Belgium  because  German 
munition  firms  were  asking  the  German  government  to  go  into 
Belgium.  She  marched  in  because  she  felt  she  was  entitled 
to  go  there.  Japan  did  not  go  into  Manchuria  because  the 
armament  manufacturers  urged  her  to  invade  Manchuria. 
She  had  certain  fundamental  desires  —  the  land  and  minerals 
of  Manchuria.  That  is  what  causes  these  invasions  —  desire 
for  land,  wealth,  and  revenge.  These  are  the  things  that  cause 
men  to  go  to  war.  I  recognize  there  are  certain  fundamental 
things  in  the  capitalistic  set-up  that  lead  to  war.  Overproduc- 
tion because  of  faulty  distribution  leads  to  a  search  for  markets 
and  to  imperialism.    And  that  leads  to  war. 

I,  as  any  other  intelligent  person,  realize  that  there  are  those 
certain  fundamental  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  be  blinded  by  these  problems 
and  paralyzed  into  inactivity  merely  because  we  cannot  get 
immediately  at  the  fundamental  causes  of  war.  Mr.  Rogers 
will  tell  you  that  he  is  for  peace,  that  fundamentally  he  wants 
peace.  But  he  thinks  that  as  long  as  you  can't  get  at  the 
fundamental  causes  of  war,  it  is  ridiculous  to  do  anything  for 
peace.  He  is  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  cried,  "I'm  an 
atheist,  thank  God."  It  is  my  contention  that  if  we  are  going 
to  get  lasting  peace,  now  is  the  time  to  start  a  campaign  against 
war.  Even  if  we  cannot  get  at  the  fundamental  causes  of  war 
we  can  build  up  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  the  love 
for  peace.  If  we  say  we  can't  do  anything  in  the  face  of  seem- 
ingly unavoidable  war,  we  will  admit  defeat  and  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  war  lords.  If  we  do  not  express  disapproval  of  the 
policies  of  the  war  lords,  we  are  simply  being  led  into  another 
hell.  This  position  would  perhaps  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
vicious;  but  it  is  the  very  passiveness  of  the  people  who  claim 
they  want  peace  that  leads  us  into  war.  The  people  who  want 
war  fight  for  it,  and  if  the  people  who  want  peace  won't  fight 
for  it,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  into  another  war. 

I  won't  spend  much  time  on  this  embargo  that  is  proposed. 
It  is  more  effective  as  an  ideal  than  as  a  practical  measure. 
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The  idea  of  this  embargo  is  that  international  shipment  of 
arms  and  munitions  should  be  stopped.  And  that  simply 
means  that  guns,  cannons,  ammunition,  and  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  armaments  shall  not  be  shipped 
from  one  country  to  another.  No  nation  in  all  the  world,  not 
even  our  great  United  States,  has  sufficient  raw  materials  within 
its  borders  to  wage  a  successful  war.  If,  then,  we  could  stop 
the  shipment  of  raw  materials  the  nations  could  not  fight.  That 
however,  is  an  idealistic  proposal  and  I  do  not  have  even  the 
remotest  idea  that  it  will  ever  be  adopted.  The  fundamental 
thing  is,  that  if  the  proposal  is  good,  it  should  be  adopted  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace.  People  will  say  it  won't  work,  that  it 
isn't  worth  a  tinker's  damn  because  it  can't  be  enforced;  but 
as  an  ideal,  it  is  a  thing  worth  working  for. 

The  gentlemen  will  say  that  even  if  you  grant  an  assumption 
like  that,  the  proposed  embargo  will  be  totally  ineffective. 
They  reason  that  such  agreements,  when  they  impede  the 
nationalistic  policy  of  a  given  nation,  will  be  set  aside  as  mere 
scraps  of  paper.  I  know  they  will  say  that  because  I  have 
said  the  same  thing  in  debates  where  I  could  not  say  what  I 
really  wanted  to  say. 

I  have  said  these  things  in  the  past  with  some  misgivings. 
I  have  always  thought  that  to  work  for  an  embargo  such  as 
we  are  considering  in  this  symposium  is  to  work  for  an  effective 
ideal.  I  have  debated  both  ways  on  the  embargo  question; 
but  my  heart  and  mind  have  always  been  on  one  side.  In 
order  to  save  my  mortal  soul  from  the  devil  I  am  here  tonight 
saying  what  I  really  believe. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  objection  urged  against 
this  embargo:  that  it  will  be  just  another  ineffective  treaty. 
Let  us  grant  that  it  is  true  you  cannot  stop  a  nation  from  going 
to  war  by  getting  her  to  agree  to  certain  treaties.  If  she  does  go 
to  war  after  the  agreement  is  signed,  the  treaty  becomes  simply 
a  scrap  of  paper.  It  is  my  contention  that  a  treaty  that  en- 
courages even  hypocrisy  is  better  than  no  treaty  at  all.  If  we 
can  get  treaties  in  the  world  that  will  make  the  nations  feel 
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they  have  to  make  an  excuse  for  starting  a  war,  that  is  far 
better  than  having  one  nation  march  into  another  without  any 
consideration  for  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  My  conten- 
tion again  is  that  if  you  can  get  these  nations  to  sign  these 
treaties,  when  they  violate  them  they  will  be  outlawed  by  the 
other  nations.  Getting  that  sort  of  psychology  before  the 
nations  is  far  better  than  having  complete  free  play  as  far  as 
international  relations  are  concerned. 

I  disagree  with  our  friend  that  says  "A  poor  excuse  is  worse 
than  none."  It  is  better  than  none.  Even  if  the  nations  are 
hypocritical,  it  is  far  better  to  make  them  feel  they  owe  some 
obligations  to  the  rest  of  the  nations  than  to  have  them  go  on 
murdering  people. 

The  point  I  want  to  urge  is  this :  even  if  you  can  find  a  way 
to  get  at  the  fundamental  causes  of  war,  there  will  still  be  a 
need  for  agreements  between  the  nations.  Even  under  socialism 
there  must  be  a  way  for  settling  basic  problems  through  peaceful 
means.  In  order  to  bring  up  that  psychology  that  will  make  for 
peaceful  rather  than  forceful  settlements,  you  must  inculcate 
peace  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  practical  side  of  this  idealistic  pro- 
posal. Even  though  a  treaty  does  interfere  with  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  a  nation,  there  is  still  a  fair  chance  that  a  treaty 
will  be  kept.  Let  us  consider  the  League  of  Nations.  Even 
though  it  is  seemingly  a  washout  as  far  as  settling  disputes 
is  concerned  the  League  has  done  some  good.  Were  it  not  for 
the  League  you  would  not  have  had  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Saar  dispute.  Even  though  it  has  done  little  enough  it  has 
instilled  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  that  you  must 
have  an  international  organization  if  you  are  going  to  get  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes. 

Even  under  a  socialistic  plan  there  would  still  be  the  need 
for  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  There  would 
still  be  attempts  of  one  nation  to  kick  another.  As  long  as  we 
have  the  possibility  of  disputes,  we  must  have  a  way  of  settling 
those  disputes  peacefully.     Even  if  this  embargo  is  not  a  cure 
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for  everything  it  nevertheless  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
nations  are  trying  to  bring  disputes  to  a  successful  and  peaceful 
conclusion.  The  nations  seem  to  be  trying  to  avert  another 
war  and  I  would  say  that  the  embargo  would  be  an  effective 
gesture  in  that  direction.  The  gentlemen  will  say  that  you  have 
to  get  at  the  fundamental  causes  of  war,  and  that  if  you  try 
persistently  in  the  long  run  you  will  get  there.  Granted;  the 
only  difficulty  is  living  for  the  long  run.  In  the  short  run  there 
may  come  a  war  that  will  destroy  all  of  us.  Therefore,  we  must 
do  something,  almost  anything,  to  try  to  avert  another  war.  If 
this  embargo  were  placed  into  effect  it  would  get  at  the  sub- 
sidiary causes  of  war.  It  would  place  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
path  of  another  war.  I  believe  our  general  policy  ought  to  be 
this :  we  must  work  to  eradicate  the  fundamental  causes  of  war. 
In  the  interim  we  must  try  to  do  anything  in  our  power,  super- 
ficial or  fundamental,  that  will  avert  controversy  and  a  second 
world  war.  That  is  the  only  sensible  solution  to  the  problem 
for  a  person  who  sincerely  desires  peace. 

I  therefore  advocate  that  this  embargo  should  be  placed 
into  effect  and  the  international  traffic  of  arms  and  munitions 
be  prohibited. 

MINER  BAKER,  University  of  Washington 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  wondering,  when  pre- 
senting these  old-style  debates,  whether  we  are  here  to  entertain 
the  audience  (obviously  they  could  do  much  better  at  the 
neighborhood  theater)  or  to  inform  them  (why  then,  do  we 
present  only  the  facts  that  support  our  contentions?).  Or  are 
we  here  merely  to  make  a  vulgar  display  of  our  ability  at 
public  speaking  or  the  lack  of  it  ? 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  told  by  debaters  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  They  had  been  discussing  the  Town- 
send  plan  down  south,  and  after  some  study  had  concluded 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  plan.  That  was  their 
conviction.    In  the  course  of  their  debate  tour,  however,  they 
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had  to  defend  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  so  they 
worked  out  some  incontrovertible  arguments  for  the  plan  and 
presented  them  wherever  they  went.  One  debate  was  in  Long 
Beach  and  they  presented  their  affirmative  arguments.  At  the 
conclusion,  an  old  gentleman  came  up  from  the  back  of  the  room 
and  said,  "Sons,  I  am  proud  of  you.  I  want  to  send  you  back 
to  Washington  to  present  that  case  before  the  Senate  Ways 
and  Means  Committee."     The  gentleman  was  Dr.  Townsend. 

This  evening  I  have  been  intrigued  by  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Melinkoff.  About  a  month  ago,  with  another 
University  of  Washington  debater,  on  this  same  platform,  I 
presented  those  same  arguments  against  a  team  from  British 
Columbia,  not  as  well  as  Mr.  Melinkoff,  of  course,  but  just  as 
logically.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  case  the  first  speaker  from 
British  Columbia  arose  and  said,  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  unable  to  decide  whether  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
gentleman  on  the  affirmative  are  ridiculous  or  whether  they 
are  positively  insane."  We  did  not  try  to  refute  his  statement. 
That  is  what  we  thought  of  our  own  case. 

:  Mr.  Melinkoff  has  almost  apologetically  presented  this  arms 
embargo  to  you.  He  said  it  wouldn't  be  enforced,  couldn't 
accomplish  much  if  it  were,  wouldn't  get  at  the  basic  causes  of 
war,  and  would  really  amount  to  a  colossal  failure.  "But," 
he  says,  "we  must  do  something."  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
basically  unsound,  we  should  adopt  it.  He  reminds  me  of  the 
country  doctor  who,  when  called  out  on  a  case,  went  to  the 
home  of  his  patient,  felt  of  the  man's  brow,  and  after  deep 
meditation  said,  "  It  is  very  apparent  that  this  man  has  a  fever; 
now  I  don't  know  what  to  prescribe  for  fever,  but  I  do  know 
how  to  give  him  fits  and  I  know  how  to  cure  fits."  Mr.  Melin- 
koff suggests  that  we  adopt  an  international  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  simply  to  be  doing  something. 

I  will  confess  frankly  that  after  Mr.  Melinkoff 's  presentation 
I'm  not  going  to  give  the  case  I  had  planned  tonight,  but  I  do 
want  to  make  a  few  somewhat  rambling  remarks  about  the 
proposal  before  the  house.    First  of  all,  it  is  ridiculous  since  it 
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would  not  get  to  the  root  of  the  armament  trade.  Secondly, 
even  if  it  could  strike  at  the  arms  trade  it  still  would  not  remove 
a  single  real  cause  of  war.  Rather  than  being  a  step  toward 
peace,  it  would  simply  be  deluding  public  opinion.  It  would 
lead  us  to  think  we  were  accomplishing  something  when  in  re- 
ality we  were  making  empty  gestures. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  who  represent  our  effective 
peace  sentiment,  those  of  whom  Mr.  Melinkoff  spoke  so  highly, 
have,  during  the  past  year,  centered  their  attention  on  the  ar- 
mament racket.  We  have  seen  innumerable  articles  on  the 
subject  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  Then  there  was  the 
Nye  investigation  and  finally  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
committee  to  draw  up  legislation  regarding  arms  and  munitions. 
Out  of  the  welter  of  investigations  and  accusations  there  have 
come  two  or  three  proposals  for  action,  of  which  our  subject 
is  one.  It  contemplates  making  the  munitions  trade  purely  a 
domestic  affair,  limiting  it  to  the  borders  of  each  country  and 
preventing  the  international  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions 
which  constitutes  only  three  per  cent  of  the  total  arms  and  mu- 
nitions trade.  Could  it  accomplish  its  purpose  even  in  molding 
public  opinion? 

First  of  all,  what  constitutes  the  arms  and  munitions  racket? 
What  are  these  accusations  that  have  been  made?  The  muni- 
tion makers  control  the  press ;  they  make  a  profit  from  war  and 
war  preparation;  and  they  bribe  public  officials.  That  is  the 
essence  of  this  munitions  racket.  But  we  have  seen  firms  that 
did  not  ship  their  arms  to  other  countries,  that  did  not  depend 
upon  such  traffic  for  their  profits.  What  they  did  do  was  to 
ship  the  war  materials  abroad  so  that  in  the  end  France  would 
be  supplying  Germany  with  arms  and  munitions,  England 
would  be  supplying  Italy,  etc.  This  was  not  by  the  direct 
shipping  of  arms,  but  by  establishing  foreign  factories  and 
doing  the  manufacturing  there.  We  have  seen  the  Wright 
Airplane  Company  establish  three  hundred  factories  in  China 
to  supply  China  with  modern  aircraft.  In  instances  such  as 
these,  the  only  thing  this  embargo  would  do  would  be  to  cause 
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the  munitions  manufacturers  to  establish  more  branch  factories, 
and  perhaps  still  violate  the  embargo  by  shipping  arms. 

Recently  the  United  States  placed  an  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  South  America.  The  question  arose  as  to  what 
the  shipping  companies  were  doing  to  enforce  this  embargo. 
One  shipping  official  was  asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
loading  a  crate  marked  ''Pineapples,"  and  it  fell  accidentally 
disclosing  that  its  contents  were  rifles.  He  said  he  would  repack 
the  pineapples  and  ship  them  to  Paraguay.  In  these  ways  the 
munitions  makers  are  able  to  get  around  an  embargo  of  this 
kind.  What  effect  would  an  embargo  have?  Simply  this: 
we  would  still  have  the  munitions  racket  that  has  been  exciting 
us,  we  would  have  profits  in  war,  bribery  of  public  officials, 
control  of  the  press.  We  would  accomplish  nothing.  Perhaps 
some  would  think  we  had  accomplished  something.  Some 
would  believe  that  the  danger  of  the  munitions  racket  was  over, 
but  from  a  practical  standpoint  we  would  be  building  false 
hopes. 

Suppose  we  look  at  the  danger  spots  in  the  world  situation 
today  to  discover  what  part  the  munitions  racket  plays  in  war. 
Look  first  at  Japan.  There  we  see  the  danger  of  war  arising 
from  basic  economic  causes.  We  see  a  nation  whose  population 
is  expanding  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year,  necessitating  either 
emigration  or  imperialism.  Since  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  of  the  world  exclude  Japanese  immigrants  she  is  indeed 
in  a  desperate  situation.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Mitsui 
company  capitalizes  to  the  fullest  extent  on  this  turn  of  affairs, 
and  yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  armament  manufacturers 
are  responsible  for  the  economic  situation.  Germany  is  another 
dangerous  spot  in  the  world  today.  There,  too,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  manufacturers  supplying  German  arms  did  not  draw 
up  the  Versailles  Treaty,  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  her  griefs. 
In  England  the  danger  of  war  is  from  economic  competition 
for  markets  with  Japan  in  the  Far  East  and  with  the  United 
States  in  South  America.  In  the  other  large  nations  of  the 
world  the  same  thing  holds  true.     The  munitions  makers  are 
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dependent  upon  the  economic  situation  of  the  world:  they  do 
not  cause  it ;  nor  are  they  the  cause  of  war. 

I  quote  from  that  popular  book  Merchants  of  Death — "A 
world  which  recognizes  and  expects  war  cannot  get  along 
without  an  enterprising,  progressive,  and  up-to-date  arms  and 
munitions  industry.  All  attempts  to  attack  the  problem  of  the 
arms  makers  in  isolation  by  nationalization  or  by  international 
control  are  almost  certain  to  fail.  The  arms  industry  is  plainly 
a  perfectly  natural  product  of  our  present  civilization.  To 
eliminate  it  requires  the  creation  of  a  world  which  can  get  along 
without  war  by  settling  its  differences  and  disputes  by  peaceful 
means." 

In  the  face  of  an  approaching  war  an  arms  embargo  would 
do  absolutely  nothing  towards  uprooting  the  munitions  racket. 
Secondly,  it  would  not  affect  a  single  basic  cause  of  war.  But 
Mr.  Melinkoff  has  said  it  would  be  a  small  step  toward  world 
peace.  When  we  say,  hopefully,  "Let  us  enact  this;  it  would  be 
a  step  toward  peace,"  we  are  just  wasting  our  efforts.  Perhaps 
we  should  be  realists  like  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  one  time  she 
decided  for  some  reason  that  the  wearing  of  cocked  hats  was 
indecent,  so  a  decree  providing  a  heavy  penalty  for  this  crime 
was  issued,  but  at  the  same  time  she  instituted  a  tax  of  sixpence 
on  all  cocked  hats  to  be  sold  in  the  future. 

Should  we  adopt  this  international  agreement  as  a  step 
toward  world  peace  and  the  molding  of  public  opinion  when 
in  truth  it  could  accomplish  nothing?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  supplied  us  with  enough  of  such  ideal- 
istic prattle  for  the  time  being.  Regardless  of  your  views  as  a 
wet  or  a  dry  you  will  admit  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
was  a  mere  expression  of  sentiment,  clearly  unenforceable  and 
directed  at  superficial  effects,  not  their  causes.  This  would  be 
another  proposal  of  the  same  kind.  If  we  are  really  interested, 
if  we  are  among  that  twenty-five  per  cent  who  are  actually 
working  for  world  peace  then  a  proposal  such  as  this,  which  is 
doomed  to  failure,  must  be  discarded;  we  must  really  tear  the 
lid  off  our  economic  order  and  look  to  more  basic  things. 
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Rather  than  play  at  armament  negotiations  let  us  go  beyond 
that  and  direct  our  attention  to  every  situation  where  people 
are  making  profit  by  exploitation.  We  have  racketeers  in 
every  line  of  business,  and  who  shall  brand  the  arms  maker  as 
worse  than  the  man  who  puts  formaldehyde  in  babies'  milk? 
Let  us  look  to  the  very  basis  of  our  economic  system  for  the 
causes  of  war.  That  is  where  we  shall  find  them.  Let's  strike 
at  them,  yes,  but  not  with  a  proposal  of  this  kind  which  would 
leave  untouched  the  munitions  racket  and  every  other  cause 
of  war. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  next  speaker,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  you  are  already  acquainted.  I  under- 
stand that  certain  people  often  spend  as  much  as  five  minutes 
in  introducing  Bill  by  referring  to  the  humor  of  his  famous 
father;  and  Bill,  who  is  something  of  a  jokester  himself,  is 
afraid  to  crack  a  smile  lest  he  suffer  by  comparison.  I  therefore 
want  to  introduce  Mr.  Bill  Rogers  as  an  orphan.  Go  ahead 
and  be  funny,  Bill. 

WILL  ROGERS,  JR.,  Stanford  University 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  What  Mr.  Baker 
has  said  is  in  part  true.  I  am  very  often  embarrassed  by  being 
a  son  of  my  father.  I  am  often  much  in  the  same  position  as 
a  stagehand  father  tells  about.  While  the  sets  were  being 
changed  in  a  musical  comedy  on  Broadway,  the  chief  comedian 
was  told  to  go  out  front  and  stall  the  audience  along.  The 
comedian  went  out  front  and  dragged  a  stage  boy  with  him. 
Then  he  told  the  audience  that  the  boy  was  going  to  tell  them 
the  story  of  the  century.  When  he  had  sufficiently  eulogized 
the  boy  and  promised  the  audience  the  funniest  story  ever  told 
on  the  New  York  stage,  he  turned  to  the  bewildered  boy  and 
said:  "All  right,  Boy,  tell  them  your  story."  Then  he  walked 
off  the  stage.  Generally  I  am  left  in  pretty  much  that  same 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  be  at  least  semi-serious  tonight.    My  colleague 
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has  been  attacked,  and  quite  rightly  so,  I  believe,  for  the  stand 
he  has  taken  on  the  arms  embargo.  I  take  my  stand  with 
Mr.  Baker  that  this  embargo  is  not  worth  adopting. 

Of  course  there  is  something  to  the  fact  that  munition  makers 
are  evil  influences.  But  then,  anyone  who  makes  money  is  in  a 
way  an  evil  influence.  Take  for  instance  the  people  who  built 
this  Hall  —  I  noticed  the  name  on  the  way  in  —  Guggenheim 
Hall,  isn't  it?  Where  did  they  get  their  money?  Undoubt- 
edly in  doing  things  not  conducive  to  social  good  generally. 

While  I  was  in  Moscow  I  met  a  salesman  for  Curtis-Wright 
airplanes.  I  asked  him  how  business  was,  and  he  said  it  was 
very  good.  He  had  just  sold  six  pursuit  planes  to  the  govern- 
ment and  had  wired  a  comrade  in  England  who  thought  he 
could  sell  six  to  the  English  government  on  the  strength  of  the 
other  sale.  That  points  to  a  very  bad  condition  in  the  arms 
traffic  and  I  do  think  something  should  be  done  about  it;  but 
I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Baker  that  we  should  not  jump  at  this 
type  of  embargo.  This  proposed  embargo  is  a  sort  of  second 
Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  only  add 
more  hypocrisy  to  the  international  situation  and  would  detract 
attention  and  interest  from  certain  basic  causes  of  war.  Mr. 
Melinkoff  has  advocated  the  proposal  because,  as  he  said, 
it  at  least  would  make  the  nations  excuse  themselves  before 
they  declare  war.  That  is  quite  possible,  but  I  fail  to  see  any 
value  in  that.  We  have  treaties  enough  at  present  that  the 
several  nations  must  explain  away  without  adding  another. 
It  would  be  just  as  futile  to  try  to  stop  war  by  this  method  as 
to  try  to  add  hypocrisy  to  diplomacy.    You  just  can't  do  that. 

When  this  subject  was  chosen  for  discussion  it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  false  emphasis  was  being  placed  upon  the  arms  industry 
in  its  relation  to  war.  War  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon; 
it  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  present  economic  system  as  it  is 
now  constituted.  Wars  must  have  stock  promoters,  salesmen, 
and  international  racketeers ;  but  after  all  every  business  must 
have  them.  And  the  war  industry  is  a  business  that  pays 
four  and  one  half  billions  a  year.    Any  expanding  business  goes 
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into  the  international  field.  A  munitions  salesman  acts  as  any- 
other  salesman  —  he  tries  to  drum  up  trade. 

In  discussing  this  proposition  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
munitions  business  is  so  linked  up  with  other  business  that  it  is 
inseparable  from  it ;  and  that  the  ethics  of  the  whole  munitions 
industry  is  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  business.  If  we  are 
going  to  become  disturbed  because  the  munitions  business  is 
willing  that  people  should  go  hungry,  that  they  should  suffer 
and  even  give  their  lives  for  the  enrichment  of  the  armament 
barons,  then  we  should  become  disturbed  that  businesses  of 
all  kinds,  business  as  a  whole,  is  willing  that  people  should  go 
hungry,  that  they  should  suffer  and  die  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  industrialist.  This  is  a  condition  we  certainly  should  be- 
come aroused  over,  but  there  are  very  much  better  ways  of 
treating  this  situation  than  simply  putting  an  embargo  upon 
one  of  the  concerns  involved.  A  business  which  makes  profits 
out  of  the  blood  of  dying  soldiers,  a  business  which  lives  on  their 
blood,  is  surely  to  be  condemned.  But  is  it  to  be  condemned 
any  more  than  a  business  which  makes  its  profits  out  of 
the  sweat  of  underpaid,  undernourished  women  and  children? 
Not  just  the  armament  business,  but  any  business  which  has 
vested  interests  in  human  suffering  should  be  cut  short,  and 
the  means  must  be  more  drastic  than  a  slight  interference  with 
the  transport  of  their  goods.  It  must  strike,  not  at  a  part, 
but  at  the  whole.  It  must  strike,  not  at  a  symptom,  but  at 
the  root. 

Besides  being  aimed  at  but  a  superficial  part  of  something 
that  is  rotten  through  and  through  underneath,  the  arms  em- 
bargo, we  must  remember,  would,  if  enforced,  discriminate 
against  the  small  nations  which  import  all  of  their  arms.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  Italy  and  Abyssinia.  Italy  imports  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  her  arms  while  Abyssinia  imports  all  of  hers. 
Place  this  embargo  on  the  nations  and  you  would  allow  Italy 
to  go  into  battle  only  partly  equipped,  and  Abyssinia  without 
a  bullet  to  stand  on.  This  would  make  Italy,  already  a  strong 
nation,    stronger;     and    Abyssinia,    already    a    weak    nation, 
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weaker.  You  find  Japan  importing  only  thirty  per  cent  of  her 
arms,  and  China  practically  all  of  hers.  Place  this  embargo  in 
effect  and  China  would  be  even  more  of  a  pushover  for  Japan 
than  she  is  now. 

But  if  you  say  that  the  smaller  nations  will  build  their  own 
armaments  to  protect  themselves,  I  would  say  that  even  though 
they  might  try  this,  it  would  not  leave  them  any  better  off. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  larger 
nations.  Look  at  the  United  States.  We  have  spent  three 
years  in  experimenting  in  aviation  to  develop  a  few  minor  im- 
provements in  airplanes  —  and  I  don't  know  how  many  years 
to  make  an  engine  that  would  keep  the  plane  aloft.  Take  the 
case  of  poor  China  —  make  her  manufacture  her  own  motors, 
her  own  planes,  and  you  would  not  have  to  shoot  them  down  — 
you  would  just  wait  for  their  planes  to  fall  down. 

Although  it  does  not  sound  like  a  good  reason,  this  is  what 
I  believe  the  major  criticism  of  the  proposed  embargo:  it 
could  be  imposed  by  the  strong  nations  upon  the  weak  nations. 
If  the  weak  nation  should  disagree  with  a  major  power,  the  ma- 
jor power  would  have  an  excuse  for  an  invasion.  This  is  the 
method  the  United  States  uses  with  Nicaragua.  We  get  her  to 
sign  all  kinds  of  treaties,  or  rather,  impose  them  upon  her,  and 
then  whenever  we  want  to  intervene  to  protect  our  commercial 
interests  we  can  always  dig  up  a  treaty  and  claim  they  have 
broken  it.  This  embargo  would  provide  the  same  sort  of  excuse 
for  other  major  powers  to  use.  It  would  provide  another  ex- 
cuse for  Japan,  for  example.  If  Japan  can't  get  into  China  by 
hook  she  will  get  in  by  crook.  Put  the  embargo  into  effect  and 
if  China  starts  to  smuggle  in  gas,  Japan  will  say:  "Look  at 
those  dirty  Chinamen,  the  rascals;  they  went  against  their 
pledged  word  and  it  is  up  to  us,  who  never  break  a  treaty,  to 
stop  them." 

Besides  having  these  definitely  discriminatory  defects,  and 
besides  being  a  good  excuse  for  the  large  nations  to  invade  the 
smaller  ones,  the  embargo  has  no  possibility  whatsoever  of  being 
adopted.    It  is  not  being  realistic  to  discuss  such  a  plan.    Ger- 
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many  is  increasing  her  army,  Japan  is  increasing  hers,  England 
hers,  America  hers,  and  the  others  are  following  suit.  An  orgy 
of  armament  building  is  on,  and  the  nations  are  not  going  to 
adopt  any  measures  which  would  hamper  them.  In  saying  it 
has  a  possibility  of  being  adopted,  we  are  hiding  our  heads  in 
the  sands  of  idealism,  and  although  Mr.  Melinkoff  does  not 
look  like  an  ostrich,  that  is  exactly  what  he  is  doing.  In  sum- 
mary, I  should  like  to  repeat  that  because  it  is  discriminatory, 
because  the  strong  nations  would  use  it  to  increase  their  influ- 
ence over  the  lesser  ones,  and  because  it  is  impractical,  I  believe 
this  embargo  should  not  be  adopted. 


WILLIAM  PENNOCK,   University  of  Washington 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  adding  my  wel- 
come to  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Melinkoff  to  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  extended,  I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
debate  squad  for  their  cooperation  tonight  in  attempting  what 
is  something  of  an  innovation. 

We  are  tonight  trying  to  do  something  more  than  renew  the 
forensic  friendship  existing  between  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  Stanford,  and  we  are  also  trying  to  do  more  than  es- 
tablish a  debate  case  in  order  that  one  team  may  be  declared 
"winner."  In  the  world  of  social  chaos  into  which  the  uni- 
versity student  sees  himself  about  to  be  plunged,  the  ability 
to  present  a  smooth,  tricky,  and  "slick"  debate  case  is  going 
to  be  of  decreasing  utility ;  and  unless  debate  training  can  help 
the  individual  to  create  a  realistic  and  integrated  social  phi- 
losophy it  is  going  to  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  him, 
for  the  individual  who  does  not  have  such  a  philosophy  and 
such  a  social  outlook  is  going  to  find  himself  in  a  world  with 
which  he  will  be  increasingly  unable  to  cope. 

One  of  the  present-day  problems  upon  which  it  is  becoming 
essential  to  have  an  integrated  and  realistic  view  is  the  problem 
of  war.  That  grim  specter  —  the  war-god  Mars  —  is  going  to 
have  much  more  than  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  return  to  the  scene 
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of  his  former  crimes  to  haunt  the  world  again  unless  something 
is  done  very  quickly  to  stop  him.  The  particular  proposal 
that  we  are  discussing  tonight  as  a  means  to  this  end  is  the 
proposal  that  the  nations  agree  to  prevent  the  international 
shipment  of  arms  and  munitions.  That  is,  an  international 
agreement  will  be  made  whereby  the  shipment  of  arms  and 
munitions  over  national  borders  is  forbidden.  May  I  remind 
you  that  Mr.  MelinkofI  has  been  the  only  one  to  advocate 
such  a  plan  tonight.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Baker  have  both 
declared  they  believe  the  plan  would  not  promote  peace  and, 
therefore,  have  opposed  it. 

The  stand  I  take  can  be  divided  in  two  parts.  I  believe  in 
the  first  place  that  the  plan  is  self-defeating,  and  would  not 
outlaw  war  or  even  diminish  its  possibility.  And  I  believe  in  the 
second  place  that  the  plan  is  fraught  with  danger  because  it 
detracts  our  attention  from  the  real  causes  of  war. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  point,  that  the  plan  is  self-defeating. 
Mr.  Baker  has  outlined  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  plan 
could  ever  be  made  effective,  but  for  the  purposes  of  argument, 
let  us  suppose  that  it  could  be  put  into  practice  with  complete 
enforcement  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  Then  there  are  two 
possibilities  that  confront  us.  Either  those  nations  which  are 
today  importing  all  their  armaments  would  get  them  from  some 
other  source,  or  they  would  be  forced  to  rely  upon  their  present 
source  alone.  As  Mr.  Rogers  has  pointed  out,  it  is  completely 
within  the  realm  of  probability  that  such  armament  firms  as 
Schneider-Creusot,  Krupp,  or  Vickers-Armstrong  would  es- 
tablish armament  plants  within  the  lesser,  the  unindustrialized 
nations.  If  such  a  situation  were  to  come  about,  what  happens 
to  the  war  danger  in  the  world?  Absolutely  nothing.  It  re- 
mains the  same.  If  anything,  it  has  actually  been  increased, 
because  we  have  forced  each  of  the  unindustrialized  nations 
to  become  well-stocked  arsenals  —  we  would  have  increased 
the  ability  of  the  world  to  produce  death-dealing  weapons. 
By  increasing  the  ability  of  the  world  to  blow  itself  to  damna- 
tion, we  would  have  increased  the  temptation. 
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But,  you  say,  suppose  these  armament  companies  did  not 
establish  branch  plants  within  each  of  the  non-arms  producing 
countries.  Would  not  then  a  step  toward  peace  have  been  taken? 
It  would  appear  so  at  first,  but  if  we  consider  for  a  moment, 
we  will  see  that  although  the  nature  of  the  war  danger  has  been 
changed,  the  intensity  of  that  danger  remains  the  same.  If  the 
smaller  countries  did  not  get  arms,  they  would  be  left  open  to 
invasion  from  their  arms-producing  neighbors,  without  any, 
or  at  least  without  adequate,  means  of  protecting  themselves. 
This  is  the  situation  in  China.  China  does  not  manufacture 
any  considerable  portion  of  her  arms  and  must  necessarily 
import  those  which  she  uses  to  defend  herself.  It  is  true  that 
even  with  the  importation  of  arms,  China  finds  herself  unable 
to  give  very  strenuous  resistance  to  the  Japanese,  but  without 
them  she  would  be  even  more  of  a  pushover  than  she  is  now. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  Abyssinia,  which  must  import 
all  the  arms  it  uses  to  defend  itself  against  Italy.  While  it  is 
true  that  certain  European  considerations  are  at  present  holding 
back  Italy's  conquest  of  Abyssinia,  nevertheless  if  Abyssinia 
were  today  completely  disarmed  she  would  be  even  more  tempt- 
ing a  morsel  for  the  stomach  of  Italian  imperialism  than  she  is 
at  present. 

Thus,  on  one  hand  we  see  that  if  the  unindustrialized  na- 
tions are  kept  from  having  arms,  the  danger  of  imperialistic 
war  will  be  increased.  And  on  the  other  hand  we  see  that  if 
the  unindustrialized  nations  built  up  huge  plants  within  their 
borders  the  world  would  be  made  even  more  of  an  arsenal 
than  it  is  today.  One  of  these  two  things  is  bound  to  happen 
if  the  plan  Mr.  Melinkoff  advocates  is  adopted.  The  position 
the  world  is  in  with  regard  to  this  proposed  embargo  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  somewhat  analagous  with  the  position  of  the  man  who 
was  asked  if  he  had  quit  his  drinking  habits  yet.  If  he  answered 
either  "Yes"  or  "No,"  he  would  be  damned.  In  the  present 
situation,  you  are  likewise  damned  if  you  do,  and  damned  if 
you  don't. 

But  if  the  question  as  to  the  drinking  habit  is  fallacious  as 
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a  question,  it  is  no  more  fallacious  as  a  question  than  the  arms 
embargo  is  fallacious  as  a  debate  topic,  as  I  have  just  tried  to 
point  out.  It  is,  however,  incorrect  and  unwise  to  regard  the 
arms  embargo  question  as  merely  the  product  of  some  addle- 
pated  debate  society.  It  does,  it  seems  to  me,  serve  a  purpose, 
and  that  a  very  pernicious  one. 

Before  we  consider  this  second  point,  that  the  plan  is  more 
than  self-defeating,  that  it  is  actually  fraught  with  danger,  I  ask 
you  to  remember  that  on  the  eve  of  the  first  World  War  in  19 14 
—  during  the  last  few  months  of  19 13  and  the  first  few  of  19 14  — ■ 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  armaments  expose  as  that  recently 
conducted  by  Mr.  Nye  took  place.  This  investigation  was  held 
by  Great  Britian,  and  it  exposed  just  the  same  sort  of  scandalous 
activities  of  the  armament  makers  as  Mr.  Nye's  has  been  doing. 
We  had  the  same  arousal  of  public  opinion,  the  same  indigna- 
tion. Everyone  had  some  kind  of  proposal  to  submit;  some 
suggested  removing  the  profits  from  war  by  taxing  arms  firms, 
some  suggested  arms  embargoes.  I  do  not  have  time  to  outline 
how  fallacious  all  of  these  proposals  were,  but  as  to  the  proposal 
that  the  arms  be  nationalized,  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you 
from  an  interview  Mr.  Nye  gave  to  Miss  Catherine  Drake. 
She  asked  him : 

"Mr.  Nye,  does  the  investigation  of  the  Senate  indicate  a 
complete  tie-up  between  various  State  Departments  and  the 
armament  firms  ? ' ' 

He  answered: 

"It  most  certainly  does." 

I  quote  again: 

"q:  Does  it  in  your  opinion  absolutely  condemn  the  pro- 
posal that  the  government  take  over  and  run  the 
armament  firms? 

a:  Yes. 

q  :   Does  the  same  conclusion  apply  to  the  banks  ? 
a  :  Yes.     If  the  government  should  take  over  the  munitions 
industry  and  the  banking  business,  in  reality  the  muni- 
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tions  industry  and  the  banking  business  would  be  taking 
over  our  government.  The  only  difference  would  be  that 
Schwab,  Mellon,  Du  Pont,  and  the  rest  would  have  their 
offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  instead  of  elsewhere." 

As  I  see  it,  both  the  proposal  to  nationalize  the  arms  industry 
and  to  place  an  embargo  on  the  international  shipment  detract 
our  attention  from  the  really  fundamental  things  that  must 
be  done  to  prevent  war,  and  in  this  way  are  actually  per- 
nicious. They  would  not  result  in  the  diminishing  of  war  if 
they  were  put  into  effect,  and  they  are  not  meant  to  result  in 
the  diminishing  of  war.  What  they  are  meant  to  do  is  what 
they  actually  accomplish  —  they  get  us  talking  about  non- 
essentials at  a  time  when  the  authorities  do  not  want  us  thinking 
about  essentials.  Thus  it  is  that  a  big  armament  "exposure" 
is  always  held  just  previous  to  a  war  —  in  order  to  get  the 
public  mind  in  a  state  so  confused  it  can  be  forced  into  support- 
ing war  when  it  comes.  As  a  matter  of  personal  experience, 
my  team  mates  and  I,  as  members  of  the  debate  squad  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  have  spent  hours,  literally  hours, 
thinking  up  what  we  realized  were  specious  and  tricky  "reasons" 
why  the  arms  embargo  should  be  adopted.  Partly  to  make 
amends,  then,  for  the  fallacious  arguments  I  have  from  time 
to  time  presented,  and  partly  because  of  the  absolute  and  com- 
plete necessity  for  talking  about  war  realistically  upon  every 
occasion,  I  suggest  we  consider  briefly  the  basic  causes  of  war  — 
for  it  is  these  we  must  eliminate  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace. 

There  are,  as  I  see  them,  three  drives  toward  war  in  the  world 
today.  First  is  the  drive  toward  imperialism;  second,  there 
are  the  antagonisms  aroused  by  this  imperialistic  drive;  and 
third,  there  is  the  proposed  united  front  of  capitalism  upon  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  for  the  drive  toward  imperialism,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
Japan's  aggressions,  past,  present,  and  probably  future,  into 
China.  Japan  also  has  imperialistic  ideas  as  to  the  territory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb.     She  further 
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has  trade  interests  in  Egypt,  India,  and  South  America,  and 
with  Japan,  the  flag  is  very  likely  to  follow  trade.  The  second 
nation  which  is  still  forming  her  empire  is  Italy.  Italy  also 
covets  the  land  near  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  principally 
Abyssinia,  as  well  as  having  aspirations  toward  the  ownership 
of  Yugoslavia  and  eventually  all  of  the  Balkans.  And  of  course 
there  is  Germany,  which  recently  demanded  back  all  of  the 
territory  that  was  taken  from  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  antagonisms  aroused  by  this  drive  toward  imperialism 
are  many.  Japan  in  China  is  running  into  Great  Britain's  in- 
terests and  America's  hopes.  In  the  East  she  is  running  into 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  Italy,  in  her  Abyssinian 
desires,  runs  counter  to  French  ideas,  and  in  her  aims  to  Yugo- 
slavian supremacy,  she  again  encounters  French  desires  for  a 
continuance  of  the  status  quo.  And  of  course  German  demands 
for  territory  hit  nearly  every  civilized  country  on  earth. 

Finally  there  is  the  drive  of  capitalism  toward  an  attack  on 
Soviet  Russia.  This  has  been  led  by  Great  Britain,  with  the 
hope  that  German  aspirations  might  be  turned  aside  from 
anything  that  would  injure  Great  Britain.  Also,  England 
knows  that  as  a  great  producing  nation,  Russian  commerce 
will  some  day  challenge  British  trade.  At  the  moment,  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  seem  to  be  differing  about  so  many  other 
things  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  get  together  on  this  Russian 
war,  but  eventually  they  will  settle  these  other  differences 
and  the  Russian  drive  will  begin  again. 

Now  while  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  all  peace  lovers  to 
fight  these  three  drives  toward  war,  we  must  remember  that 
imperialism  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  is  a  definite 
result  of  monopoly  capitalism.  Thus  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  fight  imperialism ;  we  must  do  more  —  we  must  fight  the 
thing  that  causes  it. 

If  England  and  France  go  to  war,  is  it  not  clear  that  which- 
ever one  nominally  wins  the  war  that  it  is  the  industrial  in- 
terests in  both  countries  which  win,  and  the  people  of  both 
countries  who  lose  ?    And  in  working  for  peace  is  it  not  equally 
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clear  that  it  is  these  industrial  forces  that  must  eventually  be 
checked,  perhaps  annihilated?  Our  present  economic  system  is 
the  cause  of  war,  and  it  is  that  which  we  must  change. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  R.  Palm  Dutte, 
the  editor  of  the  British  Labour  Monthly,  who  writes: 

"Anyone  with  eyes  can  today  see  the  preparations  that  are 
being  made  for  war.  The  mass  of  the  people  instinctively 
hate  these  demonstrations.  Someone  must  be  blamed  for  them. 
Hence  the  armament  "investigations"  which  play  up  the  role 
of  the  individual  arms  manufacturer.  Through  the  press  the 
blame  can  be  shifted  from  the  international  industrial  interests, 
and  the  people  can  be  confused.  Thus  the  war  preparations 
can  be  continued,  and  the  basic  issue,  the  continuance  of  the 
capitalist  system,  is  never  once  brought  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  people." 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  proposed  embargo  on  arms  and 
munitions  is  not  only  self-defeating,  but  that  it  is  also  dangerous 
in  that  its  effect  is  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  masses  from 
the  basic  causes  of  war. 


A  cross-question  debate  between  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  Washington  on  the  prop- 
osition: The  Nations  of  the  World  Should  Agree  to 
Prevent  the  International  Shipment  of  Arms  and  Muni- 
tions. 


MINER  BAKER,  University  of  Washington 

We  take  pleasure  tonight  in  welcoming  to  the  campus  our 
friends  from  British  Columbia  whom  we  have  not  met  in  inter- 
collegiate debate  for  several  years.  Perhaps  it  is  particularly- 
appropriate  that  we  should  discuss  together  a  question  related 
to  world  peace,  since  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  world 
sees  an  outstanding  example  of  two  great  nations  with  three 
thousand  miles  of  common  border  unfortified,  whose  disagree- 
ments have  since  1812  been  settled  by  arbitration. 

There  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  unanimous  desire  that  all  inter- 
national relations  might  be  of  this  type ;  a  prayer  on  the  lips  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  that  we  may  never  surfer  through 
another  five  years  like  19 14-18;  yet  the  very  complexity  of 
the  world  society  we  have  developed  serves  to  camouflage  the 
factors  that  may  destroy  it.  Everywhere  men  talk  about  peace, 
and  want  peace;  yet  everywhere  men  prepare  themselves  for 
war,  since  next  to  peace  they  want  security.  Nor  can  we,  re- 
gardless of  our  own  views,  blame  them  for  this  attitude,  if  we 
are  to  be  at  all  realistic  about  the  world  situation.  In  the  Far 
East,  Japan  is  seizing  sources  of  raw  materials  and  reaching 
out  for  world  markets;  Great  Britain  is  guarding  jealously 
her  challenged  hold  on  an  economic  empire;  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  in  their  struggle  for  wealth  and  prestige,  are  heighten- 
ing the  barriers  of  language  and  culture  that  separate  them; 
and  here  in  America  we  are  turning  our  attention  to  South 
America  where  undeveloped  buying  power  awaits  our  exploita- 
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tion.  Everywhere  are  greed,  fear,  and  jealousy  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  body  politic  that  we  cannot  imagine  the  world  otherwise. 
No  one,  I  am  sure,  is  naive  enough  to  hope  for  permanent  peace 
in  the  near  future,  or  to  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  achieved 
by  any  one  proposal  or  set  of  proposals.  We  are  aware  that  the 
problem  must  be  broken  down  into  particulars,  and,  unless  we 
have  come  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  progress,  our  incessant 
question  is:  "What  step,  or  what  steps,  can  we  accomplish 
next?" 

During  the  past  year  particularly,  the  peace  movement  has 
been  focusing  its  attention  on  the  phase  of  the  problem  that  is 
called  the  "munitions  racket."  A  series  of  disclosures  in  books 
and  magazines,  including  the  ultrafashionable  Fortune ;  and 
the  activities  of  innumerable  "leagues"  and  "legions"  and 
"ladies'  aids"  for  peace,  led  to  the  familiar  Nye  investigation 
committee  in  the  Senate,  and  more  recently  to  the  President's 
executive  committee  to  recommend  munitions  legislation. 
Today,  then,  there  is  widespread,  possibly  even  exaggerated, 
knowledge  of  the  role  played  by  munitions  makers,  and  public 
opinion  is  agreed  that  here  is  one  field  for  constructive  reform. 
The  proposition  that  concerns  us  tonight  has  to  do  with  that 
part  of  the  traffic  in  arms  which  is  international.  It  is  stated 
formally, 

"Resolved:  That  the  nations  of  the  world  should  agree  to 
prevent  the  international  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions." 
For  the  sake  of  clarity,  may  I  add  to  that  statement  a  definition 
of  arms  and  munitions  derived  from  the  Geneva  Arms  Confer- 
ence of  1925  and  later  employed  by  a  congressional  committee, 
namely,  "Those  things  used  actively  and  purposefully  for 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property."  I  suppose  that  in  practice 
an  international  agreement  would  include  an  exhaustive  list  of 
the  contraband  articles,  and  obviously  there  is  a  danger  of  in- 
cluding either  so  few  things  as  to  make  the  agreement  useless, 
or  so  many  that  legitimate  business  would  be  injured.  How- 
ever, may  I  suggest  that  the  purpose  for  which  a  good  is  used 
would  be  the  best,  although  certainly  not  an  infallible,  test  of 
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whether  it  was  a  munition.  Thus  certain  raw  materials,  like 
scrap  iron  or  cotton,  which  are  unquestioned  in  peacetime, 
might  by  agreement  be  withheld  from  a  nation  at  war.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  then,  a  satisfactory  definition  of  arms  and 
munitions  would  include  those  things  used  for  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  and  in  most  cases  only  things  used  exclusively 
for  those  purposes. 

Our  next  question  might  be,  ' '  What  is  the  extent  of  this  in- 
ternational trade  in  arms  and  munitions  that  so  concerns  us?" 
Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  answered  definitely.  The  League 
of  Nations  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  international  provisions 
for  the  publication  of  relevant  statistics,  but  the  reports  vol- 
untarily given  to  the  League  establish  that  three  per  cent  of  the 
arms  produced  by  all  nations  are  exported.  This  is  obviously 
too  small  a  figure,  and  in  the  light  of  discrepancies  and  omissions 
in  the  reports,  it  is  estimated  that  fifteen  per  cent  would  be  a 
fairly  accurate  answer.  At  any  rate,  let  it  be  understood  that 
this  proposition  deals  only  with  the  part  of  the  arms  trade  that 
passes  from  one  country  to  another.  We  are  not  discussing 
nationalization  of  munitions,  nor  direct  reduction  of  armaments, 
nor  any  other  proposal,  good  or  bad,  that  deals  with  a  different 
phase  of  the  problem.  We  are  discussing  a  proposal  to  make 
the  manufacture  of  armaments  a  purely  domestic  business. 
There  is  a  need  for  this  particular  action,  and  upon  that  need 
we  will  base  our  case. 

I  believe  I  have  made  clear  already  that  only  an  ignoramus, 
or  possibly  a  college  debater,  would  claim  that  international 
trade  in  arms  is  the  cause  of  war.  However,  one  would  have  to 
crawl  down  to  an  even  lower  intellectual  level  were  he  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  contributory  cause.  Recent  history  is  full  of  ex- 
amples. It  is  a  notorious  truth  that  sales  of  American  muni- 
tions to  South  America  fanned  the  flames  in  the  recent  Gran 
Chaco  dispute,  and  even  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  its 
1932  report  on  domestic  exports  notes  the  remarkable  increase 
in  "  miscellaneous "  exports  to  Bolivia  and  Colombia.  In 
Central  America  likewise,  we  have  frequently  seen  the  agents 
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of  our  companies  make  fat  commissions  on  sales  to  revolu- 
tionaries and  established  governments  alike.  Oriental  dis- 
turbances have  proved  a  fruitful  market,  too,  as  witness  the 
sale  of  $850,000  worth  of  arms  to  Japan  and  China  by  American 
firms  in  1931  and  1932.  Not  only  are  the  governments  supplied 
certain  arms,  but  Chinese  war  lords  may  also  purchase  for 
a  price.  Anyone,  in  short,  is  a  welcome  buyer  as  long  as  he  has 
money.  Nor  is  the  selling  of  arms  to  bandits  limited  to  China 
and  Central  America.  Right  here  in  the  United  States,  in  our 
efforts  to  stamp  out  gangsterism,  a  careful  system  for  licensing 
the  sale  of  domestic  arms  has  been  worked  out ;  yet,  because  of  a 
lack  of  international  agreements,  American  gangsters  are  sup- 
plied with  arms  manufactured  in  Belgium.  Perhaps  I  have 
given  the  impression  that  our  own  merchants  carry  on  most  of 
this  trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  no  more  progressive  in 
their  methods  than  numerous  foreign  firms.  In  England  today, 
in  one  of  the  many  parks  where  there  is  a  memorial  to  the  World 
War  dead,  there  is  displayed  a  cannon  captured  from  the 
Germans.  On  that  cannon  is  a  tag  indicating  that  it  was  manu- 
factured by  Vickers,  Limited.  Of  course  the  charitable  thing 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  had  captured  that 
cannon  from  the  British  in  the  first  place,  but  the  actual  sales 
record  indicates  that  it  was  sold  directly  to  Germany  in  a 
legitimate  business  transaction  in  19 13.  The  entire  history  of 
the  World  War  demonstrates  the  extent  of  traffic  of  this  kind. 
As  one  example,  not  at  all  extraordinary,  may  I  quote  the  sales 
of  gunpowder  made  by  the  Du  Pont  company  during  the  years 
when  we  were  a  neutral : 

1 9 1 4  —      2  million  pounds 

1915  —  105  million  pounds 

1916  —  287  million  pounds 

That  tremendous  increase  was  due  to  foreign  sales,  and  even 
when  our  own  government  entered  the  war  to  save  democracy 
and  our  foreign  investments,  Du  Pont's  sales  of  powder  went 
up  only  one-third  more. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  only  an  elaboration  of  the  obvious 
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to  point  out  that  this  international  trade  in  arms  is  a  great 
source  of  irritation  in  wartime  and  in  peacetime.  For  any 
nation  to  realize  that  a  supposedly  friendly  neighbor  is  per- 
mitting her  citizens  to  arm  potential  enemies  cannot  help  but 
increase  tension  and  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  war 
psychology.  It  is  significant  for  us  to  note  that  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania,  the  last  straw  that  led  us  to  declare  war  on 
Germany,  was  explained  on  the  grounds  that  the  Lusitania 
was  carrying  American  arms  to  the  Allies.  Yes,  there  is  a  need 
to  prevent  the  international  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions. 
Now  one  would  suppose,  when  you  and  I  can  become  so 
worked  up  about  this  issue,  that  the  governments  of  the  world 
would  have  done  something  about  it  by  this  time.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  while  various  commissions  have  written 
lengthy  and  very  nasty  remarks  about  the  situation,  and  while 
several  governments,  including  our  own,  have  made  feeble 
gestures  to  appease  popular  demand,  there  has  been  no  united 
international  action.  As  far  as  any  declaration  of  policy  is 
concerned  the  international  trade  of  Du  Pont,  and  Vickers,  and 
Skoda,  and  Mitsui,  and  others  has  the  blessing  of  the  world. 
Now  we  know  that  international  agreements  have  occasionally 
been  violated,  and  I  cannot  prove,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  this  one 
would  be  one  hundred  per  cent  enforceable,  yet  regardless  of  that, 
it  is  needed  simply  to  place  the  world  on  record  as  opposing 
this  trade.  Until  this  is  done,  we  have  little  reason  to  criticize 
the  legitimate  business  practices  of  the  munition  makers,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  in  the  instances  where  they  are  guilty  of 
bribery  and  like  practices.  Furthermore,  the  events  of  the 
past  sixteen  years  indicate  that  now  is  the  time  to  act  on  this 
proposal.  In  19 19  the  Convention  of  St.  Germaine  offered 
provisions  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  arms  from  the  war,  but 
the  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  several  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  so  that  those  arms  found  their  way  into  Russia, 
into  the  Near  East,  and  every  other  scene  of  disturbance.  In 
192 1  a  Temporary  Mixed  Commission  was  set  up  by  the  League 
of  Nations  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Geneva  Arms  Traffic  Con- 
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vention  of  1925.  That  Convention  set  down  provisions  for 
the  licensing  and  publicity  of  arms  sales,  but  while  most  of 
the  major  powers  ratified,  again  we  failed  to  do  so,  on  the 
grounds  that  our  Constitution  would  not  permit  the  close  super- 
vision of  private  business  contemplated  by  such  provisions. 
However,  the  New  Deal  brought  with  it  a  new  attitude  on  the 
relation  of  government  to  business,  and  finally  in  1934,  the 
United  States  ratified  the  1925  agreements.  Today,  since  other 
nations  have  shown  their  willingness  to  cooperate,  and  since 
the  situation  is  more  favorable  toward  international  action  by 
agreement  than  it  has  ever  been  in  this  country  since  the  war, 
we  can,  if  we  will,  make  a  real  advance  in  international  policy. 
For  some  time  we  have  thought  of  efforts  for  peace  largely  in 
terms  of  reduction  of  armaments  by  parity  agreements,  which 
undoubtedly  is  a  matter  that  should  concern  us,  but  which 
must  buck  up  against  the  deep-rooted  desire  of  every  nation 
for  adequate  defense.  With  regard  to  the  international  trade 
in  arms,  however,  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  what  our 
attitude  must  be;  here  is  a  matter  on  which  the  people  of  the 
world  are  agreed ;  there  is  a  desire  to  prevent  the  trade  but  we 
cannot  do  so  until  the  nations  have  made  a  declaration  of 
policy  against  it.  Such  declaration  of  policy  is  a  necessary  first 
step.  We  must  have  international  law  before  the  trade  can  be 
called  illegal.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  in  motion  the 
cumbrous  machinery  by  which  agreements  between  nations 
are  executed.  Here  is  one  move  toward  world  peace  that  we 
can  make  immediately. 


CROSS-QUESTION    OF    MINER    BAKER    BY    JOHN    CONWAY 

q.   Mr.  Baker,  I  believe  you  defined  arms  and  munitions  as 

those  things  actually  used  in  war? 
a.   Yes. 

q.    Do  you  include  raw  materials  ? 
a.    No  raw  materials  were  included  in  that  definition.    I  did  try 

to  explain  it  might  be  entirely  possible  (when  I  used  that 
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definition)  that  in  time  of  war  certain  raw  materials  would 
be  included.       This  makes  the  definition  rather  flexible. 

q.  Mr.  Baker,  you  mentioned  a  war  in  South  America  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay? 

a.   Yes. 

q.  Now  let  me  use  a  homely  simile.  Suppose  you  want  to 
purchase  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  there  is  a  boycott  by  the 
public  on  the  clothing  business,  but  the  tailors  don't  boy- 
cott. You  must  have  a  suit  of  clothes.  Wouldn't  you  buy 
the  materials  and  make  the  suit  of  clothes? 

a.  I  am  afraid  in  that  case  I  would  be  rather  incompetent,  but 
logically  the  answer  is  yes. 

q.   If  you  had  access  to  raw  materials? 

a.  I  might  point  out  that  if  you  have  not  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery you  would  be  in  a  difficult  position. 

q.  Precisely.  If  you  were  in  impoverished  circumstances  you 
would  have  to  use  a  sewing  machine  ? 

a.  Quite  true,  yes.  That  would  be  a  good  thing,  as  it  might 
make  me  independent. 

q.  In  your  suggestion,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  must  under  the 
circumstances  which  you  propose  have  free  access  to  raw 
materials  because  they  cannot  buy  munitions  and  arms 
under  competitive  prices.  They  will  be  forced  to  equip 
themselves  and  maintain  industries  they  are  not  capable  of 
maintaining  — ■  armament  industries. 

a.  If  you  are  prepared  to  prove  that,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
accept  it. 

q.   My  colleague  is  prepared  to  take  that  up  in  his  discussion. 

a.  I  shall  be  interested  in  learning  what  your  colleague  has  to 
say  on  that  point. 

q.  You  speak  of  a  cannon  captured  by  the  English  from  the 
Germans,  manufactured  by  Armstrong  and  Vickers,  which 
is  on  display  in  London.  Do  you  think  that  no  matter  how 
many  cannon  Vickers  sent  to  Germany  before  the  war, 
Germany  would  have  had  to  establish  her  own  industries 
after  1914? 
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a.  I  think  it  would  have  made  this  difference:  while  Germany 
might  have  had  as  many  cannon  by  building  up  domestic 
industries,  she  would  have  eliminated,  by  so  doing,  friction 
between  herself  and  other  nations. 

q.  You  speak  of  the  friction  caused  by  international  shipment 
of  armaments.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  most  of  the 
armament  industry  is  controlled  by  interlocking  director- 
ates?  Do  you  think  there  is  friction  because  of  this? 

a.  I  feel  this  definitely.  There  would  be  friction  just  the  same 
in  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  If  we  attempt  to  rid  ourselves 
of  international  friction  due  to  this  traffic,  the  first  step 
must  be  to  have  a  declaration  of  policy  eliminating  this  evil. 

q.   That  is  all. 


JOHN  CONWAY,   University  of  British  Columbia 

On  our  trip  from  Vancouver,  it  has  been  a  source  of  unceasing 
wonder  to  my  colleague  and  myself  just  what  our  honorable 
opponents  were  going  to  classify  as  arms  and  munitions.  There 
are  two  ways  of  regarding  this  aspect  of  our  discussion.  The 
first  way  makes  our  opponents'  case  look  silly  —  the  second 
makes  it  look  positively  insane.  The  first  way  of  looking  at 
the  case  is  to  include  under  the  term  "arms  and  munitions " 
only  guns,  gunpowder,  shells,  revolvers,  rifles,  cannon,  and 
those  articles  which  are  used  as  such  in  carrying  on  warfare. 
Now  I  am  assuming  that  the  point  in  view  is  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  war  by  preventing  the  international  trade  in  these 
articles.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  purpose,  one  might  as 
well  ban  the  international  trade  in  tooth  paste  for  all  the  good 
it  will  do.  Arms  and  munitions  do  not  grow  on  trees  —  they 
are  manufactured  from  raw  materials  and  if  these  raw  materials 
are  allowed  to  enter  different  countries,  arms  and  munitions 
will  be  manufactured  and  distributed  in  that  country  with 
the  same  ease  as  before.  The  only  change  will  be  in  the  internal 
economy  of  armament  plants  — ■  a  change  which  my  colleague 
will  explain  to  you  later.     The  second  way  of  looking  at  the 
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case  is  to  include  in  the  term  "arms  and  munitions"  not  only 
the  articles  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  also  raw  materials 
which  might  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions. 
Now  this  would  be  impossible  to  do  in  the  first  place,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  extremely 
stupid.  Think  what  a  list  of  such  materials  would  include  — 
cotton,  nickel,  copper,  iron,  steel,  acids,  nitrates,  wood  for  gun 
handles,  lead  —  indeed  most  of  the  articles  which  occupy  the 
first  positions  in  international  trade.  In  these  circumstances 
you  would  force  the  British  Empire  to  become  a  menace  to  the 
world  by  a  very  close  alliance  between  the  Dominions  and 
England  —  England  without  such  an  alliance  would  be  impos- 
sible to  defend.  No  matter  which  way  you  look  upon  the 
peculiar  proposition  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  are  de- 
fending, you  are  faced  with  chaos.  However,  because  we  like 
Seattle  and  our  hosts,  we  shall  present  some  of  the  points  of 
our  case  —  points  which  are  of  necessity  obvious. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  reading  of  the  resolution,  I  understand, 
is  this:  "Resolved:  that  the  nations  should  agree  to  prevent 
the  international  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions."  Now  we 
suppose  that  this  implies  "in  the  interests  of  world  peace." 
I  do  not  think  that  we  are  discussing  this  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  trade.  Today  "arms  and  muni- 
tions" means  war  or  peace  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
this  question  should  be  discussed.  We  are  asked  therefore 
whether  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  the  nations  should 
agree  to  prevent  the  international  shipment  of  arms  and 
munitions.  Now  let  us  look  at  this  question  impartially  for  a 
moment.  We  all  know  the  iniquities  of  the  armament  manu- 
facturers, of  Vickers-Armstrong,  of  Schneider-Creusot,  of  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours,  of  Krupp  and  Skoda.  The  newspapers, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Beverley  Nichols,  have  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  convincing  us  of  the  danger  of  armament  factories. 
But  let  us  not  get  our  emotions  and  our  intellects  mixed  up  and 
decide  that  this  resolution  should  be  carried  because  Sir  Basil 
Zaharoff  obtains  his  money  in  a  rather  questionable  manner. 
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My  colleague  and  I  disapprove  of  armament  manufacturing 
just  as  much  as  you  do,  but  that  is  irrelevant  to  this  discussion. 
What  we  are  trying  to  show  you  is  that  preventing  the  inter- 
national shipment  of  arms  and  munitions,  far  from  eliminating 
international  tension,  would  actually  increase  the  possibility 
of  war. 

Suppose  that  this  motion  were  adopted  not  only  by  this 
house  but  in  some  miraculous  way  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  idea  is  absurd,  I  know,  but  let  us  suppose  it  and 
examine  the  logical  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy.  Supposing  that  there  were  no  armament  firms,  no  im- 
perialistic policies,  no  expanding  nations,  no  Japan,  no  Ger- 
many, no  Russia,  the  prevention  of  international  shipments  of 
arms  and  munitions  would  probably  be  a  very  good  policy  to 
adopt.  But  we  must  realize  that  there  is  very  little  actual 
good  will  in  the  world  of  1935.  We  must  realize  that  there  are 
nations  in  Europe  that  must  expand  and  that  approximately 
4,000  miles  from  this  building  is  the  Japanese  Empire,  over- 
flowing with  a  population  which  cannot  be  supported  in  these 
five  islands.  It  is  no  use  saying  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  ready  to  cooperate  toward  achieving  peace. 

It  is  with  such  a  world  then  that  we  are  dealing  when  we 
approach  this  question.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  would 
be  the  tendency  in  the  world  if  the  shipment  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions were  forbidden.  The  countries  with  no  raw  materials 
of  their  own  would  be  totally  cut  off  from  means  of  defending 
themselves.  England  with  no  raw  materials  of  any  consequence 
would  find  herself  in  a  very  desperate  situation.  Holland, 
France  to  a  great  extent,  and  Japan,  would  find  their  security 
very  much  endangered.  The  United  States  would  be  in  a 
rather  delicate  situation  because  the  United  States  has  no 
nickel.  Canada  has  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply 
of  nickel.  The  rest  is  in  Norway,  Greece,  New  Caledonia. 
Now  nickel,  as  everyone  knows,  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
production  of  armor  plate  for  battleships.  If  this  nickel  could 
not  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  the  American  navy 
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would  suffer  to  a  great  extent  for  nickel  is  as  necessary  to 
armor  plate  as  oxygen  is  to  atmosphere.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  build  battleships  without  it.  You  might  as  well  use  canoes. 
There  would  therefore  be  two  conflicting  tendencies  on  this 
continent.  One  would  be  for  Canada,  backed  by  the  Empire, 
to  bully  the  United  States  into  a  position  of  inferiority  because 
of  this  inability  to  produce  armor  plate.  The  other  tendency 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to  conquer  Canada  in  order  to 
gain  control  over  the  supply  of  this  metal.  I  hope  that,  when 
I  cease  speaking,  my  friends  opposite  will  not  rise  and  say  that 
the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  build  any  more  battleships 
anyway. 

Hostility  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
would  therefore  be  among  the  first  results  of  such  an  action. 
Then  there  would  of  necessity  be  a  division  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  into  a  small  number  of  powerful  groups.  The  power- 
ful nations,  i.e.,  nations  such  as  Canada  with  adequate  natural 
resources  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  would  become  the 
centres  of  alliances  and  surrounding  them  would  be  the  weaker 
countries.  The  ruinous  system  of  hostile  treaties  which  caused 
the  last  war  would  reappear  with  doubled  intensity,  for  the 
terror  which  was  felt  by  nations  before  19 14  would  hardly  equal 
the  terror  of  these  countries  deprived  of  any  means  of  defense 
whatsoever.  The  weak  countries  then  would  tend  to  form 
alliances  with  the  great  powers.  The  British  Empire  would 
certainly  become  more  closely  organized,  for  as  regards  arms 
and  munitions  it  is  absolutely  self-sufficing.  In  opposition  to 
the  British  Empire  other  powerful  groups  would  organize, 
nations  whose  combined  natural  resources  would  include  those 
materials  necessary  in  the  production  of  arms  and  munitions. 
The  old  system  of  alliances  which  one  of  your  greatest  presi- 
dents succeeded  in  19 19  in  breaking  up,  would  return  with 
greater  force  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  what  good  the  gentle- 
men opposite  in  their  innocence  think  would  come  of  this  futile 
arrangement  has  been  a  mystery  to  myself  and  my  colleague 
ever  since  we  began  studying  this  question. 
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It  would  make  for  more  insecurity  and  more  tension  rather 
than  for  less  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  nations  with 
adequate  raw  material  would  become  at  once  coveted  and 
aggressive.  I  have  cited  the  case  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Canada  would  tend  to  use  its  power  to  the  detriment 
of  the  United  States  —  while  the  United  States  would  tend  to 
gain  control  of  Canada  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  would  be 
duplicated  throughout  the  world  wherever  a  nation  has  supplies 
of  raw  materials  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
munitions.  The  proposition  which  our  friends  are  supporting 
thus  would  create  only  a  greater  degree  of  enmity  between 
nations.  Our  worthy  opponents,  in  fact,  have  a  splendid  aim 
in  view  —  world  peace  —  something  which  most  intelligent 
men  desire  to  see  in  the  world  today.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
our  friends  are  starting  at  the  wrong  end.  They  are  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  They  are  misguided  and  we  feel  sorry 
for  them. 

The  result  of  what  our  friends  propose  would  not  be  world 
peace  or  world  security,  but  a  reshuffling  of  what  the  French 
call  the  "potentiel  de  guerre"  —  the  war  potential.  Now  the 
war  potential  is  the  potential  capacity  for  waging  war  which  a 
nation  presents  not  including  men  and  arms.  The  war  potential 
includes  those  industries  which  a  nation  can  use  for  war  pur- 
poses in  the  eventuality  of  war  — ■  industries  which  can  be  used, 
for  example,  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions.  Now 
all  our  present-day  international  relations  are  bound  on  this 
" potent iel  de  guerre"  or  "war  potential."  On  this  basis  na- 
tions are  rated  —  the  United  States  coming  first,  then  Great 
Britain,  France,  Japan,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  nations. 
Our  present  system  of  treaties  rests  entirely  upon  this  war 
potential.  We  must  now  examine  what  would  happen  if 
this  proposition  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  were  to  be  adopted. 
The  war  potential  would  be  entirely  disarranged.  Canada 
would  come  first  — •  Great  Britain  would  be  a  cipher  —  the 
position  of  the  United  States  would  be  greatly  disturbed  — 
other  nations  such  as  Japan  which  are  of  such  importance  at 
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present  would  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  The 
world,  in  fact,  would  be  plunged  into  a  degree  of  disturbance 
which  would  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  our  international 
diplomatic  system  only  to  arrive  finally  at  our  present  position 
again,  only  with  different  nations  in  the  position  of  great  powers. 
Peace  would  not  be  achieved  for  ambitious  nationalities  would 
grasp  at  the  opportunity  which  this  reshuffling  of  the  potentiel 
de  guerre  would  give.  Great  Britain  would  find  herself  incap- 
able of  maintaining  her  position  in  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean. 
There  is  still  another  aspect  of  this  question  to  be  examined  — 
an  aspect  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  present-day  world. 
In  1776  the  United  States  of  America  rebelled  against  a  tyran- 
nical government  and  set  the  example  of  fighting  for  liberty. 
The  American  revolution  inspired  downtrodden  European 
peoples  to  overthrow  their  oppressors  so  that  the  19th  century 
was  one  of  change  all  over  the  world.  Then  after  the  World 
War,  one  of  your  republic's  greatest  presidents  in  his  fourteen 
points  allowed  the  different  races  of  Europe  to  organize  as 
separate  republics  —  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary,  owe 
their  independence  to  the  efforts  of  President  Wilson.  And 
now  the  gentlemen  opposite  suggest  that  the  rights  granted  at 
Paris  to  these  people  should  be  ignored  and  that  they  should 
become  prey  of  powerful  envious  neighbors.  Then,  too,  what 
of  the  obligations  which  the  United  States  has  personally 
assumed  —  in  the  Philippines,  in  Hawaii,  in  the  Caribbean  — 
are  these  to  be  ignored?  Has  America  the  right  to  reject 
responsibilities  which  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  assume? 
America  definitely  has  not,  and  moreover  I  don't  think  America 
will.  Our  times  are  dangerous;  war  unfortunately  is  not  only 
possible  but  probable.  It  is  time  that  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  other  great  nations  decided  to  act  together 
to  save  the  world  from  another  great  war.  This  will  be  done,  I 
know.  But  it  will  not  be  done  by  adopting  such  absurd  ideas 
as  the  gentlemen  opposite  are  advocating.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  submit  that  the  nations  of  the  world  should  not  agree  to 
prevent  the  international  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions. 
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CROSS-QUESTION    OF   MR.    CONWAY    BY    MR.    LEWIS    SCHMIDT 

q.  I  don't  know  whether  to  feel  silly  or  ridiculous.  Mr.  Con- 
way, I  would  like  to  clear  up  a  few  points  you  presented. 
Did  you  hear  Mr.  Baker  make  any  statements  as  regards 
raw  materials  in  times  of  war? 

a.  I  think  I  heard  Mr.  Baker  say  in  times  of  war  he  would 
include  such  materials. 

q.   Not  in  times  of  peace? 

a.   No. 

q.  Do  you  believe  that  shipment  of  raw  materials  between 
nations  in  times  of  peace  would  cause  friction  between  the 
nations  ? 

a.   Not  as  such,  any  more  than  a  shipment  of  tomatoes. 

q.  I  see.  You  were  arguing  that  even  though  they  prohibited 
international  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions,  nevertheless 
there  would  be  shipping  of  raw  materials  to  other  coun- 
tries? 

a.    I  think  I  said  that  —  I  did  say  that. 

q.  You  believe  that  there  would  be  munitions  manufacturing 
plants  growing  up  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ? 

a.   Quite  definitely. 

q.  You  stated  that  the  prevention  of  shipment  of  arms  and 
munitions  would  be  silly  or  ridiculous? 

a.  I  maintain,  on  one  hand,  if  you  included  in  arms  and 
munitions  only  arms  and  munitions  as  such,  it  would  be 
silly,  and  if  you  included  raw  materials,  it  would  be  insane. 

q.  That  being  the  case,  did  you  read  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  States  in  prohibiting  shipments  to  Peru?  Do  you 
consider  that  ridiculous? 

a.  After  the  treatment  I  have  received  in  Seattle  —  I  must  ask 
not  to  be  pressed  for  an  answer  to  that  question. 

q.  You  are  indeed  most  gracious.  Do  you  believe  any  measure 
which  would  eliminate  one  cause  of  war  to  be  a  desirable 
measure  ? 

a.   Yes. 
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q.    Do  you  consider  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions,  even 

though  not  the  basic  cause,  a  cause  of  war? 
a.   No. 
q.   You  do  not.    I  thank  you.    That  is  sufficient. 


LEWIS  SCHMIDT,   University  of  Washington 

The  first  affirmative  speaker  has  given  you  an  analysis  of 
the  question  in  terms  of  specific  needs  which  confront  the  world 
today  in  relation  to  the  question  under  consideration.  As  we 
see  it,  these  needs  fall  into  two  general  classifications:  First, 
the  need  for  the  elimination  of  certain  international  frictions 
which  arise- out  of  international  arms  shipments;  and  second,  a 
need  for  an  international  declaration  of  policy  of  such  ship- 
ments. It  will  be  my  task,  this  evening,  to  take  these  two 
classes  of  needs,  to  apply  to  them  the  proposal  to  prevent  inter- 
national shipment  of  arms  and  munitions,  to  show  how  the 
proposal  will  satisfy  each  need,  and  how,  by  so  doing,  it  will 
prove  a  definite  benefit  to  the  several  nations  in  general  and  to 
world  peace  in  particular. 

Mr.  Baker  has  already  shown  you  that  international  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  munitions  is  a  source  of  international  friction. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  any  measure  which  prevents  ship- 
ment would  undoubtedly  be  a  step  toward  eliminating  inter- 
national friction  and  preserving  national  neutralities.  This 
opinion  is  not  a  product  of  our  imaginations.  For  more  than  a 
century,  statesmen  have  believed  that  the  prevention  of  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  would  prevent  friction. 

For  example:  in  the  Crimean  War,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  several  smaller  governments  prevented  inter- 
national shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  from  their  borders. 
Jn  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  did  likewise.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  it  was  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  three 
Latin-American  countries.     And,  finally,  in  the  World  War, 
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Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Brazil,  and  others 
prevented  shipment. 

Now,  we  realize  that  these  embargoes  were  not  examples 
of  international  agreements:  we  do  not  set  them  up  as  such. 
However,  the  significance  of  these  embargoes  is  twofold.  First, 
the  nations  which  enacted  them  felt  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
were  materially  aiding  in  preserving  their  own  neutrality. 
Second,  and  even  more  important,  in  not  a  single  instance  was  a 
nation  which  enacted  such  an  embargo  drawn  into  war !  Every 
one  was  able  to  maintain  its  neutrality  throughout.  Of  course, 
you  may  say  that  the  prohibition  of  shipment  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  neutrality  were  merely  coincidental,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that,  here,  circumstantial  evidence  points  to  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence.  For  after  all,  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  where 
there  is  no  international  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions, 
there  certainly  can  be  no  friction  caused  by  such  shipment. 

The  only  difference  which  exists  between  these  agreements 
and  the  proposal  which  we  advocate  is  that  we  propose  to  have 
all  the  nations  prevent  international  shipment  and  to  have 
them  sign  a  written  agreement  stating  their  intention  to  do  so. 
Each  nation  will  then  have  the  privilege  of  preventing  shipment 
in  the  way  it  sees  fit.  The  means  adopted  by  the  nations  may 
take  the  form  of  outright  embargoes;  they  may  include  govern- 
ment control  of  manufacture,  or  even  governmental  ownership 
of  all  munitions  factories.  However,  regardless  of  what  means 
the  individual  nations  employ  in  preventing  shipment,  the 
results  throughout  the  world  will  be  much  the  same :  arms  and 
munitions  will  be  eliminated  as  articles  of  international  com- 
merce, thus  eliminating  the  frictions  which  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Baker,  has  shown  you  arise  from  the  shipment.  Further- 
more, the  needs  for  national  defense  will  probably  be  reduced, 
because,  if  a  nation  knows  that  its  enemies,  potential  or  actual, 
cannot  receive  armaments  from  outside  sources,  it  will  not  feel 
itself  so  constantly  on  the  verge  of  being  attacked  by  those 
enemies.  Then  each  nation,  in  order  to  maintain  the  amount 
of  national  defense  it  considers  necessary,  will  probably  under- 
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take  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its  own  munitions 
plants.  This  will  prove  to  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
smaller  nations,  who  will  no  longer  be  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  a  few  large  manufacturing  countries  for  their  means  of 
defending  themselves. 

Not  only  is  the  plan  valuable,  but  it  is  definitely  possible  of 
achievement.  We  believe  that  the  nations  will  be  more  willing 
to  cooperate  in  establishing  this  agreement  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  Almost  every  plan  dealing  with  armaments  has 
suggested  the  limitation  of  arms  and  munitions :  in  other  words, 
the  limitation  of  a  nation's  ability  to  defend  itself.  Now,  regard- 
less of  what  our  own  views  on  the  subject  of  national  defense 
may  be,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  nearly  every  nation  look  with  disfavor  upon  any 
proposal  which  limits  the  strength  of  its  army  and  navy.  The 
proposal  to  prevent  shipment  of  armaments  does  not  conflict 
with  this  underlying  desire  for  national  defense.  Rather  it  rec- 
ognizes the  existence  of  such  a  desire. 

Furthermore,  while  it  cannot  be  definitely  proved,  we  believe 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  nations  will  prevent  shipment,  be- 
cause they  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  own  advantage  not  to  sell  to 
other  countries  armament  which  may  be  used  against  them- 
selves in  destructive  warfare. 

We  therefore  believe  that  because  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained,  the  nations  will  enter  into  and  observe  the  proposed 
agreement. 

The  second  need  presented  by  Mr.  Baker  this  evening  was 
the  need  for  an  international  declaration  of  policy  on  the  ship- 
ment of  munitions.  He  has  shown  you  that,  under  present 
conditions,  shipment  of  such  articles  is  perfectly  legal,  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  condemn  munitions  makers  for  selling 
their  products  on  the  foreign  market.  The  first  step,  therefore, 
before  we  can  do  anything  about  curbing  the  munitions  racket 
and  its  attendant  evils,  is  to  outlaw  international  shipment. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  placing  the  nations  on  record 
as  being  firmly  opposed  to  such  shipment. 
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Doubtless  it  may  be  feared  that  the  agreement  would  not  be 
observed.  I  have  previously  given  you  some  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  will  be.  But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  it 
may  not  be.  Would  that  be  any  reason  for  casting  the  proposal 
aside  without  further  consideration?  Does  the  breaking  of  a 
law  necessarily  sign  its  death  warrant?  Of  course,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  everyone  in  this  hall  realizes  that  many  of  our  American 
laws,  federal  and  state,  are  rather  frequently  violated.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  do  we  propose  to  refuse  to  enact  any  more 
laws  or  to  repeal  the  laws  which  are  being  broken?  Consider 
international  law:  very  few  treaties  or  agreements  between 
nations  have  ever  been  one  hundred  per  cent  observed.  Do  we 
argue,  then,  that  we  should  refuse  to  conclude  any  more  treaties 
between  nations?  To  argue  thus  would  be  to  argue  that  virtu- 
ally all  international  law  is  useless,  ineffective,  a  ridiculous 
failure. 

International  law  is  effective.  Within  the  past  month,  in 
Puget  Sound,  we  have  seen  the  successful  culmination  of  an 
attempt  to  crush  a  huge  opium  ring.  The  ring  has  been  oper- 
ating for  years  in  violation  of  international  agreements  to 
prevent  narcotic  trade.  Do  we  propose  to  scrap  the  inter- 
national agreement  which  outlaws  opium  commerce?  Em- 
phatically No!  Public  opinion  is  too  firmly  set  against  such 
action. 

Similarly,  then,  we  need  a  declaration  of  policy  against 
munitions  shipment  to  outlaw  the  trade  and  to  mold  public 
opinion  against  it.  The  very  statement  of  such  an  agreement, 
signed  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  would  have  a  profound 
influence  in  directing  world  thought  toward  measures  of  peace. 
Anything  contributing  to  thinking  of  this  kind  is  valuable. 

I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  should  be  reasonably 
clear  by  this  time  that  we  are  not  discussing  the  prevention  of 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  —  only  of  shipment.  I  have 
shown  how  the  proposal  we  advocate  will  satisfy  these  needs 
and  how  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  the  nations  by  reducing 
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frictions,  lessening  needs  for  national  defense,  and  making  the 
smaller  nations  more  independent  of  larger  manufacturing 
countries  for  their  means  of  defending  themselves.  Let  me 
remind  you  again  that  this  proposal  does  not  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  desire  for  national  defense. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  first  logical  step  toward  bringing 
about  the  advantages  enumerated,  toward  outlawing  inter- 
national arms  trade,  and  toward  molding  world  opinion  along 
lines  of  peace  is  the  formulation  of  an  international  agreement 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions. 


CROSS-QUESTION   OF   MR.    SCHMIDT   BY   MR.    GOULD 

q.  One  of  you  gentlemen  stated  that  the  root  of  the  matter 
concerning  raw  materials  is  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied? 

a.  Yes. 

q.  So  you  agree  that  sulphur,  if  to  be  used  in  pulp  and  paper, 
should  be  used  in  certain  manufacturing  peacetime  in- 
dustries, but  in  case  it  was  to  be  used  in  munitions,  at- 
tached to  each  particle  would  be  —  to  use  your  American 
slang — a  "stooge"  to  see  where  it  was  going.  Is  that 
right  ? 

a.  That  was  merely  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Baker's,  I  believe. 

q.  You  propose  to  distinguish,  in  time  of  war,  between  raw 
material  that  is  to  be  used  for  armaments  and  that  which 
is  to  be  used  for  legitimate  products? 

a.  I  would  like  to  repeat  again  Mr.  Baker's  statement  to 
which  you  are  referring  —  it  was  merely  a  suggestion. 
He  didn't  propose  to  determine  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used. 

q.   Don't  you  consider  that  asinine? 

a.   I  don't  think  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Baker  an  ass. 

Q.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  during  the  World  War  certain 
nations  maintained  their  neutrality  largely  because  they 
declared  embargoes  on  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  ? 
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a.   Yes,  there  is  strong  evidence  to  that  effect. 

q.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  causal 
connection  between  the  embargo  certain  nations  declared  on 
arms  and  munitions  during  the  war  and  the  status  of  those 
nations  as  neutrals? 

a.   Yes,  I  believe  that  is  true. 

q.  Then  we  can't  conclude  anything  regarding  the  traffic  in 
arms  and  the  possibility  of  war? 

a.  We  can  conclude  what  we  stated  in  our  constructive  argu- 
ment, that  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  is  a  cause  of 
international  friction. 

q.   That  is  all. 


J.  R.  GOULD,   University  of  British  Columbia 

Mr.  Chairman;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  perhaps 
that  I  should  give  you  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which  I  intend 
to  treat  the  question.  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
international  trade  in  munitions,  meaning  both  raw  materials 
and  the  finished  product,  under  four  headings. 

i.  The  crushing  burden  which  a  ban  on  arms  shipment 
would  place  upon  the  small  non-industrialized  nations 
of  the  world. 

2.  The  powerful  impetus  to  war  which  would  be  given  by 
the  policy  of  non-shipment  of  munitions. 

3.  The  way  in  which  such  a  policy  would  increase  the  load  of 
taxation  already  borne  by  the  American  citizen. 

4.  The  moral  issue  raised  by  the  question,  "Should  the  inter- 
national shipment  of  arms  be  stopped?"  In  this  last 
respect  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  a  policy  of  armament 
boycott  is  not  in  keeping  with  American  ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  Christianity. 

That  is  an  outline  of  my  case.  Now  I  shall  cover  these  points 
in  more  detail. 
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The  first  point  I  mentioned  was  the  hardship  worked  on 
smaller  nations.  To  illustrate  this  point  I  ask  you  to  consider 
the  position  of  small  nations  such  as  Holland  or  Denmark. 
These  two  countries,  being  agricultural  and  more  or  less  non- 
industrialized,  are  compelled  to  import  their  armaments.  Now 
their  security  in  this  world  depends  greatly  on  their  being 
adequately  armed.  Our  learned  friends  would  cut  off  com- 
pletely their  munitions  supply.  What  immediately  happens  — 
it  is  very  obvious  —  Holland  and  Denmark,  in  self-defense, 
would  be  promptly  compelled  to  first  establish,  and  then  main- 
tain, armament  plants  to  supply  their  needs,  which  they  form- 
erly imported.  Such  armament  plants  are  known  as  "heavy 
industries"  and  are  frightfully  expensive  to  establish;  involv- 
ing, as  they  do,  huge  smelters,  furnaces,  and  machine-shops. 

The  result  is  that  the  Dutch  and  Danish  peoples  would 
promptly  be  loaded  with  taxes  to  pay  for  such  plants.  And 
please  remember  that  these  plants  are  not  natural  to  the  needs 
of  small  countries  —  they  are  a  fungoid  growth  on  the  industry 
of  an  agricultural  country.  The  natural  way  for  these  small 
non-industrialized  nations  to  obtain  their  needed  armaments 
is  to  import  them.  Our  opponents  would  have  us  cut  off  this 
means  of  supply,  and  would  compel  weaker  nations  to  manu- 
facture their  own  arms.  Our  learned  friends  would  burden 
small  countries  with  heavy  industries  —  leading  to  an  over- 
whelming increase  of  taxation  in  those  small  countries  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  armament  manufacturing  plants.  Their  policy 
is  not  to  make  the  world  safe  for  either  democracy  or  Christi- 
anity but — "To  make  the  world  unsafe  for  small  nations." 
In  other  words  they  support  the  creed  of  international  bullying. 

My  next  point  follows  logically  from  the  last.  It  is  this: 
if  new  armament  plants  are  established  in  countries  which 
previously  imported  their  arms  —  then  the  sum  total  of  arma- 
ment manufacturing  plants  is  going  to  increase.  This  is  be- 
cause plants  at  present  in  operation  throughout  the  world  are 
not  miraculously  going  to  disappear.  They  will  still  be  in 
existence,  and  to  them  will  be  added  new  plants  constructed, 
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for  the  sake  of  self-defense,  in  the  countries  which  previously 
imported  their  arms. 

In  other  words  the  sum  total  of  munitions  plants  will  in- 
crease. Put  it  this  way.  If  arms  shipment  between  countries 
is  stopped  — ■  the  practical  means  of  death  and  destruction  is 
augmented  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  armament  plants 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  learned  opponents  encourage  war  in  another  way. 
While  smaller  nations  are  building  their  necessary  armament 
plants,  they  will  be  unable  any  longer  to  import  arms  and 
they  will  be  in  a  relatively  defenseless  position. 

Now  consider  what  would  happen  in  Europe  if  suddenly 
five  or  six  small  but  agriculturally  rich  countries  were  made 
vulnerable  —  undefended.  Remember  Italy  and  Germany  are 
desperately  overpopulated,  frantically  seeking  new  territory, 
and  enthusiastically  fostering  nationalistic  spirit.  What's  going 
to  happen  ?  —  the  defenseless  countries  would  immediately  be 
preempted  by  the  militaristic  powers,  by  the  powers  already 
possessed  of  armament  sources. 

If  the  trade  in  arms  is  stopped  the  way  is  left  wide  open  for 
an  epoch  of  empire-building  by  violence,  for  the  seizing  by  the 
established  military  powers  of  the  smaller  nations.  Are  our 
opponents  supporting  a  policy  of  international  territory  grab- 
bing? Of  course  they  are.  They  are  preaching  the  political  doc- 
trines and  morals  of  the  dark  ages. 

Yet  another  impetus  to  war  which  would  be  given  by  banning 
international  shipment  of  munitions  is  this:  we  all  know  that 
war  is  cradled  in  international  ill-feeling  and  hatred.  Now  I 
maintain  that  when  the  smaller  nations  are  cut  off  from  their 
source  of  armament,  they  will  immediately  feel  that  they  are 
being  discriminated  against,  that  the  larger  nations  are  using 
their  power  to  dominate  the  less  fortunate  nations.  They  will 
see  clearly  the  "iron  hand  within  the  velvet  glove."  They  will 
realize  that  their  international  self-respect  is  gone.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  they  will  be  bitter  against  their  masters.  I  put 
this  to  you:    international  resentment  is  the  mother  of  war, 
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and  the  policy  of  our  opponents,  a  policy  of  "making  the  world 
unsafe  for  small  nations"  is  a  sure  breeder  of  international 
resentment.    In  other  words  their  policy  is  a  sure  breeder  of  war. 

I  want  now  to  take  the  case  away  from  the  international 
field,  and  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Here 
is  the  situation:  America  at  present  is  an  armament  manufac- 
turing nation.  She  not  only  supplies  her  own  needs,  but  also 
exports  a  great  proportion  of  her  output  to  other  countries. 
Now  our  learned  friends  would  forbid  the  export  of  arms.  In 
other  words  they  would  deprive  the  American  manufacturer 
of  a  great  part  of  his  market.  What  happens?  In  place  of 
his  decreased  total  business  the  American  munitions  manu- 
facturer is  compelled  to  raise  his  prices  to  his  only  remaining 
customer  — -  the  American  government.  It  is  a  very  elemen- 
tary economic  fact  that  if  overhead  remains  the  same,  the 
total  sales  decrease,  a  manufacturer  must  raise  his  prices  to 
keep  his  head  above  water. 

Now  an  increase  in  the  price  of  war  supplies,  the  cost  of 
which  constitutes  a  sizeable  part  of  the  American  government's 
budget,  would  naturally  mean  an  offsetting  increase  in  taxation. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  bearing  a  tragically  heavy  load  now. 
Cut  off  the  United  States  munitions  manufacturer's  export 
market  —  he  increases  prices  —  he  is  compelled  to  —  and  up 
go  your  taxes.  The  policy  of  our  worthy  opponents  means 
added  taxation  to  the  already  overburdened  American  tax- 
payer. 

Now  I  want  to  view  the  situation  in  a  larger  sense,  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  moral  issue.  Please  remember  that  the  policy  of 
the  supporters  of  the  affirmative  means  "making  the  world 
unsafe  for  small  nations."  Now  I  put  this  question  to  you. 
Is  this  creed  in  keeping  with  the  democratic  ideals,  the  ideals  of 
Christianity,  held  by  America? 

You  may  perhaps  answer  that  America  is  not  interested  in 
international  affairs,  but  believes  in  minding  her  own  business, 
as  manifested  by  her  not  joining  the  League  of  Nations  — ■  my 
answer  is  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  almost  a  political 
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religion  in  the  United  States  of  America,  says  just  the  opposite. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  says  that  the  United  States  will  look 
after  the  small  South  American  republics.  It  says  that  these 
weaker  nations  in  South  America  shall  not  be  oppressed. 

If  America  believes  in  giving  a  square  deal,  believes  in  playing 
fair  with  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world,  she  will  not  counte- 
nance a  thinly  veiled  policy  of  oppression  of  the  smaller  nations 
by  depriving  them  of  their  munitions  source  —  in  other  words 
preventing  them  from  importing  munitions.  Such  a  policy  is 
neither  Christian  nor  democratic.  I  believe,  not  too  optimisti- 
cally, I  hope,  that  America  is  both  Christian  and  democratic. 

CROSS-QUESTION    OF    JOHN    GOULD    BY    MINER    BAKER 

q.    I  was  a  little  bit  surprised  to  hear  you  say  you  were  opposed 

to  the  practices  of  munitions  firms  shipping  armaments 

from  country  to  country. 
a.   Your  implications  are  too  nattering. 
q.   With  respect  to  the  reason  —  why  do  you  believe  this:   do 

you  mind  telling  us  whether  there  is  any  international  law 

which  declares  their  practice  illegal? 
a.    I  couldn't  tell  you  —  I  haven't  the  knowledge. 
q.   You  don't  know  if  there  is  any  agreement  which  states  the 

shipment  of  arms  is  illegal? 
a.   No,  I  don't  believe  I  do. 

q.   Is  there  any  moral  argument  against  the  international  ship- 
ment of  arms? 
a.   Against  shipment  of  arms  —  no  moral  argument?    I  would 

say  there  was  no  moral  argument  against  the  shipment  of 

arms. 
q.   Are  you  opposed  to  these  practices  because  they  are  creating 

friction  between  governments? 
A.   I  don't  believe  in  your  original  premise.     That  they  really 

create  friction  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
q.   You  said  that  you  were  opposed  to  the  manufacture  and 

shipment  of  munitions? 
a.   Yes.     When  I  say  that,  I  mean  the  fact  that  they  manufac- 
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tured  death-dealing  weapons.  It's  abominable,  manufac- 
turing and  shipping  those  things!  What  I  do  contend, 
however,  is  that  the  embargo  you  propose  would  not  alter 
these  basic  facts. 

q.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  send  arms  to  small  countries 
to  maintain  their  national  defense? 

a.  I  certainly  do.  In  the  present  scheme  of  things,  unfortu- 
nately, they  must  have  security  or  they're  out  of  luck. 

q.  You  say  Holland  is  dependent  upon  the  United  States  and 
other  countries? 

a.   No,  I  didn't  say  the  United  States. 

q.  But  you  do  say  she  could  not  have  national  defense  without 
importing  ? 

a.   Exactly! 

q.  You  believe  it's  a  good  thing  for  her  to  build  factories  of  her 
own? 

a.  No,  I  don't  say  that  at  all.  We  should  keep  armament 
plants  down  as  best  we  can  instead  of  encouraging  their 
breeding  like  rabbits.  If  the  proposed  embargo  were  to  go 
into  effect  that  is  exactly  what  would  happen. 

q.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  Holland's  being  engaged  in  war 
with  a  country  now  supplying  her  with  munitions? 

a.   A  possibility,  yes. 

q.  In  that  case,  if  Holland  were  brought  into  such  a  war, 
would  she  not  be  handicapped  by  not  having  any  munition 
factories  of  her  own? 

a.  Yes,  but  I  would  say  that  it  is  very  unlikely  she  would  be 
importing  arms  from  a  country  she  was  at  war  with. 
Rather  from  her  allies. 

q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  country,  then,  depends  upon 
some  of  its  enemies  for  arms  supply  ? 

a.  No,  I  don't  say  that.  But  I  do  say  that  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  cases,  they  are  dependent  upon  allies,  but  not  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

q.  Do  you  agree  that  from  the  standpoint  of  national  security 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  nations  to  build  up  their 
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own   factories   as   certain   countries   are   dependent   upon 

possible  enemies  for  supplies  of  arms? 
a.   Yes,  if  you  could  show  that  any  country  was  one  hundred 

per  cent  dependent  on  what  would  be  one  hundred  per  cent 

enemies. 
q.   That  is  all. 

NEGATIVE    REBUTTAL 

JOHN  CONWAY 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  hope  we  shall 
not  be  accused  of  laboring  the  obvious  when  we  repeat  that  the 
proposal  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  is  either  ridiculous  or  insane. 
If  an  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  were  to  include  the  raw 
materials  from  which  arms  are  made,  the  proposal  would  be 
ridiculous  since  it  would  virtually  ban  all  international  trade; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  embargo  were  only  on  arms  as  such, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  and  ineffective,  since  it  would  not  prevent 
the  free  traffic  in  materials  from  which  armaments  are  made. 

The  gentlemen,  we  understand,  are  interested  in  peace  and 
in  the  elimination  of  international  strife  and  rivalries.  No  one 
disputes  that  such  an  objective  is  desirable.  But  we  have  yet 
to  discover  how  such  an  objective  can  ever  be  realized  through 
the  adoption  of  such  a  preposterous  proposal  as  the  gentlemen 
opposite  are  advocating.  It  is  true  that  armaments  are  the 
implements  of  war  and  that  wars  cannot  be  fought  without 
them ;  but  we  fail  to  see  what  causal  relationship  exists  between 
international  strife  and  the  international  traffic  in  arms.  They 
content  themselves  with  the  statement  that  such  traffic  in  arms 
results  in  friction  between  nations,  and  that  such  friction 
ultimately  leads  to  war.  But  thus  far  they  have  been  unable 
to  show  that  such  friction  is  actually  caused  by  the  traffic  in 
arms.  They  have  pointed  to  the  example  of  the  Crimean  War, 
where  certain  neutrals  prevented  the  shipment  of  arms  from 
their  borders.  They  called  attention  to  similar  practices  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  and  World  wars.     But  those  are  simply 
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examples  of  nations  who  during  those  wars  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality  by  refusing  to  ship  arms  to  any  of  the  belligerents. 
Such  examples,  though  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  would  not 
establish  the  validity  of  a  universal  arms  embargo  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  international  strife.  They  simply  establish  the 
fact  that  some  neutrals  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  time  of 
war,  and  as  such  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  validity  of  the 
proposal  before  this  house. 

We  must  therefore  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  alleged 
international  friction  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  attribute 
to  the  international  traffic  in  arms  is  a  figment  of  their  imagina- 
tion. And  even  if  such  friction  were  a  reality,  they  have  in  no 
way  established  that  the  proposal  which  they  urge  would  do 
away  with  it.  To  effectuate  their  proposal  as  a  declaration  of 
policy  would  in  no  way  promote  peace  or  the  security  of  nations. 

The  gentlemen  have  made  a  great  deal  of  the  argument  that 
if  the  proposed  embargo  were  agreed  to  by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  each  nation  would  have  to  manufacture  its  own  arma- 
ments and  thereby  strengthen  its  own  security.  That  state- 
ment is  partly  true.  The  real  effect  of  the  embargo,  supposing 
it  not  to  be  applicable  to  raw  materials,  would  be  to  stimulate 
the  armament  business  by  compelling  each  nation  to  maintain 
its  own  munitions  industry.  Armament  factories  would  spring 
up  over  night  all  over  the  world.  The  evils  which  we  agree 
now  exist  in  the  armament  trade  would  be  multiplied  a  thou- 
sandfold. Would  such  a  situation  promote  fellowship  among 
nations  ?  Would  such  a  situation  promote  world  peace  ?  Would 
it  not  in  fact  defeat  the  objectives  which  the  gentlemen  opposite 
claim  for  their  proposal  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  emphasize  a  fact  which  the 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  completely  overlooked.  If  the  embargo 
were  in  some  miraculous  way  adopted  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  non-industrialized  nations  would  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  those  nations  who  are  self-sufficient  in  armaments. 
Such  nations  as  Holland  and  Denmark  who  depend  for  their 
security  upon  imported  defenses  would  burden  themselves  with 
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armament  industries  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  they 
would  be  unable  to  support.  Our  learned  friends  would  thus 
pursue  a  policy  of  international  bullying,  a  policy  which  would 
make  the  world  unsafe  for  small  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  obvious  dangers  in  the  proposal 
before  this  house,  we  submit  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
should  not  agree  to  prevent  the  international  shipment  of  arms 
and  munitions. 


AFFIRMATIVE    REBUTTAL 

MINER  BAKER 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  After  being  eulo- 
gized by  our  visitors  for  our  capacity  as  hosts,  scholars,  and 
gentlemen,  it  has  proved  a  trifle  embarrassing  for  Mr.  Schmidt 
and  myself  to  disagree  with  any  of  the  arguments  that  they 
have  tried  to  foist  upon  the  audience.  Perhaps,  rather  than 
trying  to  avoid  the  neat  little  dilemma  laid  down  by  Mr.  Con- 
way, it  will  be  best  for  me  to  seize  it  by  the  horns  and  confess 
at  once  that  we  are  advocating  a  mild  form  of  insanity,  for 
after  all,  one  can  be  consistent  in  his  insanity.  The  gentlemen 
from  British  Columbia,  although  undeniably  sane,  have  man- 
aged to  disagree  with  their  own  case  at  several  points.  First  of 
all,  they  overlooked  our  clear  statement  that  the  term  "arms 
and  munitions"  does  not  include  raw  materials,  and  they  have 
argued  first  on  one  basis  and  then  on  the  other.  Following 
that  they  proceeded  to  a  scathing  attack  on  the  manufacture 
and  shipment  of  arms  —  possibly  to  ease  their  consciences  — 
yet  failed  to  realize  that  existing  international  law  condones 
these  very  practices.  Finally,  they  coined  a  phrase  about 
"making  the  world  unsafe  for  small  nations,"  while  in  the  same 
breath  they  explained  that  an  embargo  would  force  small 
nations  to  maintain  an  adequate  defense. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  believe  it  should  be  clear  by 
this  time,  to  any  sane  person  at  least,  that  much  of  the  talk 
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about  making  the  British  Empire  a  menace  to  world  peace  was 
beside  the  point,  since  it  was  based  on  the  assumption  of  an 
embargo  on  raw  materials.  We  realize  that  it  would  be  quite 
impractical  to  try  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  all  products 
remotely  connected  with  preparations  for  war.  An  agreement 
of  this  kind  could  apply,  at  least  in  peace  times,  only  to  prod- 
ucts used  directly  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Its 
primary  purpose  would  be  to  eliminate  the  friction  that  arises 
between  nations  because  of  the  shipment  of  goods  obviously 
intended  for  no  peaceful  purpose. 

Really  Mr.  Schmidt  and  I  have  claimed  very  little  for  this 
proposal  which  is  not  obviously  true.  The  situation  which  has 
captured  our  attention  most,  and  which  we  have  tried  to  convey 
to  you,  is  that  the  international  arms  trade  is  actually  sanc- 
tioned and  protected  by  international  law.  It  seems  to  us 
absolutely  essential  for  any  progress  that  the  nations  express 
their  disapproval  of  these  practices  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
This  is  no  panacea  that  promises  to  end  war,  and  we  would  be 
sadly  disillusioned  should  we  adopt  it  under  that  misapprehen- 
sion, but  it  is  a  necessary  first  step.  After  all,  in  the  history  of 
reforms,  we  seldom  find  great  progress  accomplished  with  one 
gesture;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  successive  steps,  each  rather 
modest  in  itself.  Even  in  the  matter  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States,  which  we  generally  regard  as  being  effected 
by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  we  find  a  series  of  measures 
both  before  and  after  that  action  —  and  even  today  we  are 
trying  to  end  economic  slavery  which  is  just  as  vicious  as  that 
with  which  we  dealt  in  1865.  Thus,  in  this  matter  of  ending 
war,  we  suggest  merely  a  step  that  is  in  line  with  the  clear  line 
of  progress,  not  a  mythical  cure-all. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  our  friends  on  the  negative  have 
developed  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  had  anticipated  an 
eminently  practical  argument  in  favor  of  this  embargo  which 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  opposing.  I  refer  to  their  con- 
tention that  those  lesser  powers  which  today  depend  upon  their 
neighbors  to  supply  them  with  arms  would  be  forced  to  main- 
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tain  factories  within  their  own  borders.  If  we  are  working 
upon  the  assumption  that,  right  or  wrong,  every  nation  will 
continue  to  insist  upon  an  adequate  national  defense,  then 
this  could  not  but  strengthen  the  position  of  these  small  coun- 
tries. It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  security  would 
be  self-sufficiency  in  the  matter  of  munitions  of  war.  If  Mr. 
Conway  and  Mr.  Gould  are  determined  to  believe  that  such 
self-sufficiency  would  result  from  an  embargo,  far  be  it  from 
us  to  voice  any  disagreement. 

Now  friends,  perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  that  I  could 
close  this  case  than  to  refer  back  to  a  line  of  evidence  presented 
by  my  colleague.  When  we  talk  about  the  building  of  such  an 
ethereal  thing  as  international  good  will,  the  average  person 
is  liable  to  say,  "Give  us  something  more  practical."  You  will 
recall  that  Mr.  Schmidt  cited  book,  chapter,  and  verse  to  show 
that  friction  really  is  eliminated  by  embargoes  on  shipments 
to  belligerents,  and  it  is  extremely  significant  that  not  one  of 
those  nations  later  became  embroiled  in  the  controversy.  To 
state  that  no  causal  relationship  exists  there  would  seem  to  be 
the  height  of  absurdity. 

It  is,  then,  on  the  grounds  that  further  progress  toward 
world  peace  demands  an  agreement  of  this  kind  among  all  the 
major  governments  that  we  are  recommending  tonight's  pro- 
posal.   If  this  be  insanity,  make  the  most  of  it. 
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